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EDUCATION LEGISLATION, 1973 



Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1973 and 
' Better Schools Act of 1973 



MONDAY, APRIL 16, 1973 

U.S. Senate, 

SuBCOMMirrEE ON EDTJCATTOlsr 

OF THE Committee Labor and Ptolic. T\^elfai?jh, 

W ashington^ D.G. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:10 p.m. in room 
4232, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Cltayborne Pell, subcom- 
mittee chairman, presiding. 

Present: Senators Pell, Mojidale, Hathaway, Javits, Dominick, and 
Schweiker, 

Senator Pell. The hearing of the Subcommittee on Education on 
S. 1539 and S. 1319 will come to order. 
[A- copy of S. 1539 and S. 1319 follow :] 

(1) 
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Onn CONGPvKSS 

JS'I- SESSION 



S. 1539 



IX TlfE Sl^NATK OF THE UNITJ^D STATES' 
Avwu. n,v,m 

.Mr. Vi-A.i. ii>tro(lni*tMl 1lu» following: ImH : wliir-li was ivail twifi* niul ivfrnrrl 
(() the CniumiUi'a on I.aUov uu<l I'liUlic, Wi'iT'.iiv. 



A BILL 

To aivioud nnd extend cci'tain Acts relating to elenientaiy 
aiuT sccojitliuy oducalion prograiiis, and for other i)nii)oscs. 

1 Be it enacted hy ilie Senate and House of Rejwseiita- 

2 fines of (ho United States of America in Conffvess assenMed, 

3 Tlinl. lliis Aft may be cited as the ''Elementary nnd 
Secondly Education Aiiiendineitfs of 1973". 

II 



3 TITLIC I-AMENI)MENTS TO THE BLE^LEN- 

2 TAIiY AND SECONDAUT EDUOATIOJs^ ACT 

3 OE 1965 

4 Pakt A— Srj':cTAL rRO(;i?A:>rs To Mv:k'v ttiio Sh^ctal 

5 l^nUCATIONAT-' NfJCDS OK EDUCATIONALLY DliPIUVia) 
G ClITLllKEN 

7 . . DURATION OF IMiOOKAIMS 

S Skc, 101, (a) Scclioii 102 of iillu I of ihc Eleinculr.iy 

9 juid Soeondjuy Educntion Aut is niuciulcd by striking out 

10 '*Juno 30, 1973'' and inscrliiig' in lieu thereof "June 30, 

11 1977", 

12 (h) The third sculenee of section 103(a) (1) (A) of 

13 such title I is anunulod by sinking' out "July 1, 1973" and 
14. inserting in lieu thereof "July 1, 1977'', 

15 (c) rarngraph (3) of section 103(a) of sneli title I 

16 is amended by striking out " (B) " at the beginning of .suIh 

17 paragi-aph (B) and by striking out subparagraph (A) 

18 thereof, 

19 (.d) Subsection (c) of section 103 of such title I is 

20 amended by striking out "$2,000" and all tliat follows, and 

21 inserting in Hen thereof the following: subject to section. 

22 144, for any fiscal year 50 per centum and |4,000, respec- 

23 tively,", 

24 (e) (1) The first sentence of paragraph (1) of section 



4 
3 

1 131 (b) of sm-li litlc I is {uuctulal to irad us follows: ''Tlic 

2 iiiaKinuiiu mmiouuI of nuy gmul lo ;niy lon»l t.Mlucalionnl 
:.5 ngoiicy under pnrn^Taph (I) of sul)scelioii (a), for any 
4 liscnl year, sliall ))C 40 per ceiihiiu of llic aiiiount lliafc 
f) agency is eligible to receive lor lhat fisc al year/''. 

6 (-) seeoiicl soiileiue ol' paragrniili {'2) of sueli 

T section 131 (b) is aineiitled (n read as follows; *'Tlic inaxi- 

8 mum amount wliieii shall he available lo lite Co!iiiiiiir!.sioiior 

9 for grants nmler such para^^tajdi (2) of siibsectioiL (a), for 

10 any liseal year, shall be e(iual (o 5 [)er cenhim of the total 

11 amount available for grants lor tlia( year inulor such para- 

12 graph (l)/\ 

13 (f) Tlio amendments niade by ibis seeiion sliall be elTeo 

14 tive on and after June DO, 1973, 

15 Pakt Sctiool Liurauv Jli':soinfcr:s, Tkxtkooks, anij 

IG Ot[I KK lK':iTia:GTlOXAL ' ]\rATKiaALS 

17 DTJKATIOX OP Jn?0(;^fAJ^t 

18 Skc. 121. (a) Section 201 (b) of the Elemeniary and 

19 Secoudaiy Education Act of 1005 is amended })y slrikirifr 

20 out all that follows ''to be appro])riated" and iu.sorting in lieu 

21 thereof the following: ^'§220,000,000 lor the fiscal year 

22 ending Juuc 30, 1974, and for each of the succeeding fiscal 

23 y<?«i'S ending prior to July 1, 1977,'"'. 



5 



4 

1 (b) The third sciiieiicc of section 202 (n) (I) of siidi 

2 Act is ninoiidcd l)y striking out "July 1, 1073/' and insert- 
^5 \ng in lieu lliercof ''July 1, 1977,''. 

4 (ii) Scdian 204(b) of sucli Act is ninonded by strik- 

5 ing out 'Vfuly .1, 1973/' and inserting in lieu lliorcof July 1, 
(3 1977/\ 

7 (d) Tlio ainoiulnicnts made l)y this soetiou shull be 

S cfTcctivc on and after July J, 197:], 

*) PAIiT C— SirPPLK^MENTAKY EdUCATIONAT. CkNTKHS AND 

10 Skuvicks: Guidance, Couxsklino, and Tksttno 

11 duration 01? proq-ram 

ri Skc, 131. (a) >S^ction 301(b) of the Elementary and 

i:> Secondaiy Education Act of 1965 is nniondod by sinking 

1^ out "ibc fiscal year ending June 30, 1973" and inserting 
in lien thereof "each of llie sueceeding fiscal 3^onr.s ending 

K> prior 10 July 1, 1977^\ 

17 (b) Section 302 (a) (1) of such Act is amended l)y 

18 striking ant '*July 1, 1973,'' and inserting in lieu Ihereof 

19 "July 1,1978/'. 

20 (c) Section 305(c) of such Act is amended by sfi-ik- 

21 ing out "July 1, 1973,^' and inserting in lieu tliereof 'Muly 

22 1,1978,". 

2o (d) The amendments made by thi,^ .section j<hall be 

24 cllecti ve on and after July 1 , 1973 . 
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'j PaiIT D— STRB>:GTllliNlNG StATE AND LoCAL 

o ]*jDL' CATION AL AGENCIKS 

DUJ?AT10X OF TKOUKAIMS 

4 Skc, 141. Section 501 (b) of llic ElcjiuiuUu'y and 
r, Soeondiiiy E(l(ieati«>n Act of 19(55 is jnncnded by striking 
(J oul ''I ho (iscal 3'cnr ending Jnnu 30, Ujl'V' juid in-serting in 
7 lieu ihcrcnl' '^»iu-]i of (lie succeeding liscal yearis ending prior 

5 to July J, Ji)78^ 

(J (b) Section 521 (b) of sneh Act is nmendcd l)}^ i?trik- 

10 "^o ^^'^^ ''^^'^^ y^''*^' ending June IDTo" jukI inserting 

11 in lieu thereof *'each of tlio *:^ncceeding fiiseal years ending 

12 prior Id July 1, 1977". 

.1:5 (c) Section 531(b) of such Act is amended by strik- 

14 ing out **tho liscnl year ending June ^^0, 1973" and inserting 
;15 in lieu thereof "each of (he succeeding fiscal 3'ears ending 
Hi priorto July 1,1977". 

17 (d) Tlie aniendnicnls made by llils section sball be 

elTeclivo on and after July 1, 1973. 

TaKT BllAXGUAl. EDUCATION PuOGUA^IS 

20 DIII^ATION OF FKOGRAjM 

\ 

21 Si-:c. 151. (u) Section 703 of the Elementary and Sec- 

22 oudary Education Act of 1965 is amended by striking out 
2:> *'lhe fiscal year ending June 30, 1973" and inserting in lieu 

24 iliercof "each of the succeeding fiscal years ending prior to 

25 July J. 1977". 
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1 (li) TIic niiu'iHliiicnls made hy tins section shall be 

2 ulTrclivc oil and after July 1, l!i7o. 

;i TaKT A^lKXDMKNTS TO TlTLH VIII OK TIIK Ei.KMKN- 

4 TAUY AND Sv:CONDAHY EdUCATIOX Act OF 1965 

5 DKOrOtTT PinCVKXTlOX JMfOJKCTS 

6 Sko. 161. (a) Scdioii 807(c) of the Elcinendiry and 

7 Secondary Educniiou Act of 1965 is amended l)y siriking 

8 out "the fiscal year ending Jnnc 1973" and inserting in 

9 lieu thereof 'S-acli of llie snceecding fiscal years ending prior 

10 io July 1, 1977'\ 

11 (b) The ameudnienls made l>y this section shall bo 

12 effective on and after Jnly 1 , J 973. 

13 SCHOOL TIMTIOX AND IIKALTJI SKKVICKS 

W Skc. 102. Section 808(d) of the Elementary and Fee- 
ondary Education A<*t of 19G5 is amended by striking out 
"the i;:>cal year ending Jnnc 30, 1973'' and inserting in lieu 

'^^ thereof "each of the succeeding fiscal years ending imor to 

IS July 1,1977". 

1^ CORKKCTION KDUCATION SEH>aCKS 

Skc. 1G3. Section 809 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1905 is aincnded by adding at the end 
thereof the following new suhsectlon 
^•^ (c) For the puri)Osc of carrying out this section, int:>rc 

is authorized to be appropriated $500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974, and for each of the succeeding 
fiscal years ending prior to July 1, 1977.".. 



i 

1 imi'i.()Vi:mi:nt oi- kim.catioxal oiToin rxiTiKS von 

\ 

2 IXDIAX CjIILDKKX 

Si:c\ Srcliiui 810(g) (»f the KkmvnUtry iml 

4 iSiToiulnry Kiliirnlioii Act of 1005 is ameiideil liy striking out 
.1 *'(\vo snmTdtug fisml years'' and inserting in lien thereof 
<» ''succeeding fiscal years ending \)vm to July J, 11)77". 

7 COXSUMKKH' IvDUCATIOX 

8 Skc." UVk SiMtion 811 (u) of (he Klementary and 
!) Secondary ICduealitni Act of 19G;5 is fliiu'nded hy striking 

K) (Mit "the year ending June 30, 1075," luul inserting in lien 

11 thereof "each of the fise.'il ^Tars ending i)riur lo July I, 

lli 1977,". . 

1:J Ti:(MIXlCATi AMKXDI^IKXT 

1*^ Skc. IGO. Heelion 801 of the Klenicntarj' and SeciUidarj'' 
1*^ Kdueation Act of 19G5 is amended, in that ]inrt thereof 

which precedes paragraph (a), hy striking out ''titles II, 
3" III, V, VI, and Vll of" and by inserting after "Aet," 

the following: '^except in the aniendnicnl nmde by title I, 

and". 

Part 0— Etiixio ITkuitaoi-: Studik-s Ckxticrs 

DL'JtATIOX OK PlfOClfAIM 

-2 Skc, 171. (a) Section OOG (»f the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of l{fG5 is amcnd(»d by striking 
out "the %ear ending June yo, 1973" and inserting in lieu 
thereof "each of the fiscal years ending prior to July 1, 

2<5 1977". 



9 
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1 (b) Tii€ amendments made hy this section shall be 

2 clTcctive on and after July 1; 1973. 

•3 TITLE II-AMKNDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAWS 815 

4 AKD 874 OF THE EIGIITY-FIKST CO.^liJIESS 

5 nXJKATIOX OF TAYMKNTS UNI)I3K I'UISLIC hAW 8 3 5, 
0 KIGIITY-FIRST CONGliKSt-' 

7 Sec. 201. (a) (1) The first senteneo of iiectiou o of 

S the Act of Si:ptember 23, 1950 (PuUio Law 815, Eiglity- 

9 first Congress) is amended by striking out *Mnno 30, 1973'' 

10 nnd inserting in lieu thereof ''June 30, 1977", 

11 (2) Section 15 (15) of such Act is amended by striking 

12 out "1968-1969'' and inserting in lieu thereof '''1972-197:'/'. 

13 (b) Section 16 (a) of sucli Act is amended— 

14 (1) in clause (1) (A) thereof, by striking out 

15 "July 1, 1973" and inserting in lieu thereof "July 1, 

16 1977"; and 

17 (2) in clause (1) (B) thereof by inserting after 

18 "soi'iously damaged" the following: piior to July 
1» 1, 1977". 

20 (c) The amendments made by this section shall bp cllec- 

21 live on and after July 1, 1973. 



10 
9 

1 DUKATIOX OF l^AYMEXTS UNDEK TITLK I OP PUBLIC LAW 

2 874, KIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS (PAYMENTS IN CONNKC- 

3 TION WITH CniLDRl^N WHO RESIDE ON, OB WHOSE 

4 PARENTS ARE EMPLOYED ON, FEDERAL PJfOPERTV) 

5 Sec. 202. (a) (1) Section 2 (a) of the Act of Septeiii- 
G ber 30, 1950 (Public Lav/ 874, Eighty-first Congress) is 
7 amended hy striking out ''July 1, 1973" and inserting in lieu 
S thereof ''July 1, 1977." 

0 (2) (A) The first sentence of section 3 (b) of such Act 

10 is amended by striking out "July 1, 1973," and inserting in 

11 Hen thereof "July 1, 1977/'. 

.lli (B) The second sentence of such section (3) (b) is 
.13 amended by striking out "July 1 1973," and inserting in 
^•^ lieu thereof "July 1, 1977,". 

■^^ (b) Section 4(a) of such Act is amended, in that part 

■^^ thereof wliicli precedes clause (1), by striking out "July 
1, 1973" and inserting in lieu thereof "July 1, 19Y7". 
(c) Section 7 (a) of such Act is amended — 

(1) 5n clause (1) (A), by striking out "July- 
-0 1, 1973," and inserting in lieu thereof "July 1, 1977,"; 
2-^ ; and 
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1 (2) in clause ( 1 ) (B) , b3Miiserliiig aflor ''scriousl}' 

2 daniagctr' the following: ''pnor to Julj'- 1, 1977". 

:] (d) The ainendnients made l)}'- \hh soction ^haW l)e olTco- 

4 livo on and after Jnly 1. 1973. 

0 niFKATIOX OF VAYMKNTS UXDini rXJHLTC LAW 8 74, KKJHTV- 

(j PIlfST CONOBKSS, yOM THIO KDTJCATIOX 01-^ INDIAN 

7 CIIUjDEEN 

8 Skc. 203. (a) Section 303 (a) (1 ) of (lie Ad of Scptoni- 

9 ber 30, 1950 (Public Ir^x 874, Eighty-fii^t Congress), as 

10 added b}^ llie Indian Ednealion Act, h amended l»y slriking 

11 *>«d. "July 1, 1975," and inserling in lieu thereof ''July 1, 

12 1977,'\ 

][j (b) The amendments made by lliis section .^hall be elTec- 

14 tive on and after July 1 , 1 973. 

15 . TITLE III^E DUCATION OF ] r A3s^] )iC APPED 
16. CUTLDliEN 

17 GJ?ANTS TO Sl'ATKS 

18 Sec. 301. (a) Scciiou 611(b) of the Education of the 

19 Handicapped Act is amended by sinking out "(he fiscal year 

20 ending June 30, 1973" and inserting in hen tlicrein" ''each of 

21 the succeeding fiscal j^^ans enduig prior to July 1, 1977". 

22 (b) Glanse (B) of sectioi. G12(m) (J) of such Act is 

23 amended by sinking out 'Muly 1, 1973," and inserting in 

24 Hen thereof "July 1, 1977,", 
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1 (c) Tlic anunidmoDis ntadc b}^ tins section shall l»e oll'or- 

2 tive on and after July 1, 1973. 

3 OKNTICHS HiaU'rCKS TO ^imr SPKCIAL yi':>:DS OK TJIli 

5 Sec, 302. (a) Section G26 of the Education of Mic Hand- 

6 icai)pcd Act is amended by sinking out 'Hlic fiscal year cnd- 

7 hig June 30, 1973/' and inserting in lieu tlioreof "each of 

8 the succeeding fiscal years ending prior to July 1, 1977/', 

9 (b) The amondmcnts made by tiiis section sliall be edee- 
10 live on and after July 1, 1973. 

M TKAiMxa ri;: I^^sox^^^^. i-ou raio icducation of thb 

12 irANDTCAPPI^JO 

13 Skc. 303. (a) Section 636 of (he Education of the 
H Ifandicapped Act is amended Ijy striking out "the fiscal year 

15 ending June 30, 1973'* and inserting hi lieu thereof ''each nf 

16 the sueccedinir fiscal years ending prior to July 1, 1977". 
•17 (b) The amendments made by this section shall be efiec- 

18 tive on and after July 1, 1973. 

19 IlESEAl^CH IX Till-: EDUCATION 01^* THE HANDICAPPED 

20 Sec. 304. (a) Section 644 of the Education of the Hand- 
el ieappcd Act is amended by striking out ''the fiscal year 

22 ending June 30, 1973," and insertinp^ in lieu thereof ''each 

23 of the succeeding fiscal years ending prior to July 1, 1977/', 
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12 

1 (b) The ariiciKlmcnts made by this section shall be effec- 

. 2 tlve on and after July 1, 1973. 

iJ SPKCIAL 1»R0GJ{A]MS VO\l C1IIM)KEN AVJTJI SPKCIFIO 

4: Lli:AK:NlKG DiSAlJILlTlKS 

5 iShC. 305. (ii) Scclicil G61 of Iha Eduontiou of the 

G lljuulieiippud Act is anieiulcd by sinking out '-July 1, 1973'' 

7 and iiiseitiug' hi lieu thereof ''July 1, 1977". 

8 TITLli IV~A]\IENMIENTS TO THE GENERAL ED- 

9 . UOATION EHOVISIONS ACT AND rilOVISIONS 
30 RELATING TO THE AMIINISTJRATION OF 

11 EDUCATION PUOGRAM>S 

12 IJIJKATIOX OF SL'KOIAL AUaM101M;iAT10N OF AlU'JiOrjilA- 

13 TIOXS FOR TIX13 GENERAL EDUOAaUON PKOVJSIO^^S ACT 

I't. Skc, 401. (a) Seel ion 400 (c) of the General Education 

IT) Provisions Act is amended by inserting after ''for any fiscal 

lt> yenr'' the following: ^'eJiding prior lo July 1, 1977", 

17 (b) Tlie ranendmeut made by subsection (u) slinll be 

18 oITective on and after July 1, .1973. 

19 TIME mUOU DUIUXG UMIICIl IfKSOLliTIONS OF iillTJIKli 

20 JIOUSIC ]\rAY TJCl^^riXATH COMUXCiJCNT JCKTKNiSlOX 

21 AUTKOHITV FOK AFFKOPIUATIONS 

22 Sec, 402. (a) Section 413(c) (2) of the General Ed- 

23 ncation Provisions Act is amended by striking out ^'July 1, 

24 1973," and inserting in heu thereof- ^'July 1, 1977,". 
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1 ())) The aincmlmoiits inndc l)y subsection («a) sliall 1)C 

2 elTod i vc on and a f tor July 1 , 1973 . 

3 AVAiriAlULITY OF AVPROVlUATIONS . 

4 Sisc. 403. (a) Section 405(b) of tbc General Eduoa- 

5 fcion rrovisions Act is amended l)y striking out "July 1, 

6 1973/' and inserting in lieu thereof "July 1 , 1977/', 

7 (li) The amendments made by subsection (a) shall be 

8 cITcotive on and afler July 1, 1973. 

9 TITLE V—ADULT EDUCATION 

10 ^ DURATION OF PROGRAM 

11 Sec, 501. (a) Section 312 of the Adult Education Act 

12 is amended by striking out "fiscal years ending June 30, 

13 1972, and June 30, 1973/' and inserting in lieu thereof 
^4 "succeeding fiscal years ending prior to July 1, 1977,". 

1i> (b) The amendments made by tliis section shall be 

elTeclive on and after July 1, 1973. 

17 TITLE VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

18 ENVTRONlVriDNT.M. ICDTJCATION 

19 Sir:c. 601. (a) Section 7 of the Environmontiil Ediica- 

20 tion Act is amended by striking out "the fiscal year ending 

21 June 30, 1973/Vand inserting in iieu thereof ''each of the 

22 succeeding fiscal years ending prior to tT\dy 1, 1977,'\ 

23 (b) Tlio amendments made by this section shall be 

24 ortcctive on and after July 1, 1973. 

ERLC 
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1 DI UG ABUSE ICDUCATJOX 

2 Skc. 002. (ii) (I) Scolloii .•}((') of Ihc Drug Al)Ui;o 

3 Edunilion Ad' of 1970 is MUiiMidctl b^' striking out lliat part 

4 of Uic first sonteiiec llitMCof which follows **jippropriated" 

5 niul iiisoriiTig in lion ibcrcof for the purpose ot carrying out 

6 this section, $14,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

7 1974, and for eacli of the succeeding fiscal years ending 

8 prior to July 1, 197.7/\ 

9 (2) The first .sentence of sc'.^-u 4 of such Act is 

10 amended to read as follows: ''.For flic purpose of carrying out 

11 tlic provisions of this section, there is authorized to /.>e appro- 

12 priatcd §14,000,000 for (he fiscal year ending June 30, 
*13 1974, and for each ot the succeeding fiscal }*cars ending ])riar 

14 to July 1, 1977.". 

15 (b) The anicudmenls made by this section slnill be ef- 

16 fectivc ou and after J\d3^ 1, 1973. 

17 TITLE VII-ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 
IS PROGllAMS 

19 A^tl^N'OKENl" TO THE GENEKAL EDUCATION 

20 PKOVISrOXS ACT 

21 Sec. 701, (a) The Geiieral Education Provisions Act 
22- (title IV of Public Law 90-247) is amended to read as 
23 follows: 
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1 "TITLE IV^GENERAL PKOVISION CONOERNmG 

2 EDUCATION 

3 "STIOKT XITIiB. 

4 ''Sko. 401. This tillc may be cited as ilic 'General Edu- 

5 cAl'mi Provisions Act\ 

7 "Skc. 402, Unless otherwise specified, the following 

S definitions shall ap])l,y to the terms nscd ia any applicable 

9 statute: 

IQ "(1) The term 'applicable program' mciins any pro- 

11 gram for which an officer of the United States in any agency 

32 of the Education Division or in the office of the Assistant 

;13 Secret<ary has administiriivc responsibility either by law or 

14 by delegation of authority, in nceordancc with law. 

35 "(2) Thb teriir\applieable statute' means the Act, or 

16 the title, part, or section of an Act, as the case may be, 

17 which anthori/xs the appropriations for an applicable pro- 

18 g^'^'^^^h this Act", and any other statute which, under its terms, 

19 expressly controls the administration of an applicable pro- 

20 gram, 

21 "(3) The term 'Secretary' means the Secretary of 

22 ITe>ilth, Education, and Welfare. 

2',5 ' " i"^) "^^^^ 'Assistant Secretary' means the As- 
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1 slstant Secretary of Health, Echicatioii, and Welfare created 

2 under section 411(c). 

3 (5) The term 'Commissioner' means the Commissioner 

4 of Education for which provision is nuidc under section 
0 412(1)). 

G " (6) The term 'Education Division' means the Educa- 

7 tion Division established under section 411 (a) and (b) . 

5 "(7) The term 'Office of Edueatioii' means the <agoncy 
9 of ]Cducati()n for whicli 2)rovision is made under seciion 

10 412.(b). 

11 " (8) The term 'National Institute of Education' means 

12 the agency established under section 413. 

li\ "(9) The term 'National Center for Education Sta- 

14 tistics' means the agency established under section 414. 

15 ''(1^) The term 'National Commission on Education 

16 Policy Planning, and Evahiation' means the commission 

17 established under section 43 1 . 

18 "(11) The term 'constniction' means (A) erection 

19 of nc\v or expansion of existing structures and the acqui- 

20 sition and installation of necessary equipment therefor; or 

21 (B) acquisition of existing structures; or (C) remodeling 

22 or alteration of existing structures; or (D) any combina- 

23 tion of any two or more of the activities described in clauses 

24 (A), (B), and (C). 

25 "(12) The term 'elementary schooV means a day or 
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1 residential school which provides elemeiitury education, as 

2 determined under State law. 

3 "(13) The term *eqiiii)nicnt' includes nmohinor}^ iitil- 

4 ities, and huilt-in equipment and any necessary enelosures 

5 or slnu^turcs' to ]u)use them, and iuoludcs all other items 
Q necessary for (he functioning of a particular facility, as a 

7 facility for the provision of educational services, including 

8 sucli items as mstnictlonal equipment and necessary furiii- 

9 turc; printed, published, and audio-visual instructional n-ia- 

10 terials; and books, periodicals, documents; and other related 

11 materials. 

12 "(14) The term 'free public education' means edu- 

13 cation which is provided at piil)lic expense, under pubhc 

14 supervision, direction, and control, and without tuition 

15 charge, and which is provided as elementary or secondary 
IG school education in the applicable State. 

17 "(15) The term 'gifted and talented' \vhen applied to 

18 children means children who, in accordance with"^ objective 

19 criteria established by the Commissioner by regulation, have 

20 outstanding intellectual ability or creative talent, the de- 

21 velopment of which requires special educational activities 

22 or serviees not ordinarily provided by local educational 

23 • agencies. 

24 " ( 16) The term 'liandicapped' when applied to a person 
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1 nieaiLs a pcvi^oii wlio is iiienlnlly votanlcd, lianl of lieaiing, 

2 tlciif, speech impaired, vif^uaily haiulicapped, seriously 

3 einolioually disdirbed, oi crinjiled. 

^ (17) Tlie imu "iu.stitiilion of liigbcr education' means 

5 an edncational insiitiitioji in n Slate which — 

6 (A) admits, as regular sUidcntS; only individuals 
*^ liaving a cei'tlficatc of graduation from a secondary 

8 school (or the J'ecognized equivalent thereof) ; 

9 . "(B) is legally authorized within such State to 
10 pi'ovide a prograni of posfcsecondary education; 

^1 "(C) provides an educational program for which 

It awards a bachelor's degree, or provides aofc less than 
a two-year prograni which is acceptable for full credit 
■^^ tow^ard such a degree ; 

(D) is a pubUc or other nonprofit" institution; and 
" (E) is accredited by a nationally recognized 
accrediting agency or association, as detennined by the 
Commissioner. 

]?or the purposes of clause (E), the Commissioner shall 
publish a list of nationally recognized accrediting agencies 
or associations which he determines to be reliable authorities 
as to the quality of education or traiiiing oGered in institu- . 
tions of higher education. 
'^'^ ''(18) The term local educational agency' means a 
'"^^ public board of education or oth^r public autliority legally 
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1 constituted mihin a Stale for either administrative eontrol 

2 or direction, or to peii'orni a .service function for free public 

3 education in elementary or secondary schools in a school 

4 district or other local political subdivision of a State/ or such 

5 combination of scliool districts or other local political sub- 
G divisions of a State as are recognized in a State as an admin- 

7 istrative agency for the provision of free public education in 

8 elementary or secondary schools. 

9 (19) The term 'nonprofit' as applied to a school, agen- 

10 cy, organization, or institution means an educational school, 

11 agency, organization, or institution owned and operated by 
■ 12 one or more nonprofit corjiorations or associations^ no part 

.13 of the net earning-s of which inures, or may lawfvdly inm'c, to 

1^1 the benefit of any private shareholder or individual. 

15 (20) The term 'parent' includes a legal guardian of, 

or other person standhig in loco parentis with, a- child. 

IT ''(21) The term 'f^hool or department of divinity' 

18 means an institution or department or a branch of an institu- 

1^ tion, the educational i^ogmrn of vv-hich is designed or in- 

20 tended for the education of students — 

21 " (A) to prepare them to become ministers of re- 

22 ligion or to enter upon some other religious vocation 

23 (or to provide continuing training for any such voca- 

24 *tion) ; or 

25 "(1^) to i>repare them to teach theological subjects. 

ERIC 
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1 (22) llie tenu ^socoiulnry sclu^or iiican.s a sdu)ol wliicli 

2 [jrovidds seeoiulaiy tuhie.'Uit)ii as deteriuiiiocl luulcr State law. 
a ^^(23) Tho tenu 'Siatu' iiii-hulcs tlic so\oral Slates 

4: the Union, the District of Columbia, the C(nuiuou\voaltli tkf 

5 Puerto Kico, Ciuani, Anierienn Samoa, the Virgin Ishjiuls, 

V) and thii Trust Territory of the Paei(i(^ Islands. 

7 "(24) The term ^State educational a^^ency' means the 

8 Stale hoard of education or other agency or otlicer prinnu'ily 

9 responsible for the Stale sui)ervision of I're.e [)ublic education 
JO in elementary and secondary schools, <u', if there is no such 
11 odicer or agency, an odlcc or agency designated hy the Gov- 
J 2 ernor or by State law, 

U5 *'avim?opkiatioxs 

14 *'Skc, 403, (a) Subject fo subsecliou (b), there are 

15 authorixed to be appropriated for any liscul yiwr ending prior 
10 to July 1, 1977, sucli sums as may be necessary to carry out 

17 t!ic provisions of Ibis title. Except as may be oliierwise au- 

18 thorixcd in tliis title, there sliall be no expenditure of funds 

19 for any activity authorized by this title except frohi a[)propri- 

20 ations pursuant to the preceding sentence. 

21 "(1)) (1) Of the sums ap2)ropr]ated pursuant to snb- 

22 section (a) — 

2;i " (A) not to exceed §l,500,00C) for any iiscal year 

24 sliall ])c for salaries and expenses f(u' the operation of 

2o the oiliec of the Assistant Secretary; 
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1 not lo o.Ncml S()0,<'0(l,()()0 for iu\y iiscal 

2 - yviw slinll Ik" for salnrios nnd cxponsrs for the ndiuinis- 

Imlion of OiYuv of Kducnlifni; 

4 " ((J) not lo oxcml 87,000,000 U)V i\uy iisnl yonr 

ii Ik» for smIjU'Ics and t'xpcnso.s for tliu Xjilionnl Tn- 

0 slilule of Kducnlion; and 

7 not lo oxccumI S:^0()(),00(; for any ii.sml year 

H shall l)e for salaries and oxponsos for llni National 

9 • ( Vnlcr for Kdnralion Slalislirs, 

10 "(2) Of llu' sunis ai)pro|)irat(*d pnrsiiant to siibsec- 

11 tion (a) for any 'iscnl year — 

1- ''(\) ll»e anionnt availaldo for f^ranls and eon- 
V-y Iracis of llic National Instilnle of Ediicalion niuler 

14 serlion 410 (d) shall not exceed the anionnt specified 

15 for lhat year in section 41:] (j?) (1) ; 

1() (K) llie anumnt availahlo for the activities 

-17 (other Ihnn salaries and exi)enses) of Ihc Nalional 

IS Center for Kducation Stalislics shall not exceed the 

10 anionnt specified fin* that year in section 414(g) ; 

20 ''(C) not less than $1,000,000 shall be available 

21 to Ihe National Commission on Education Policy Plan- 

22 ning and Evaluation for Investigations and evaluations 

23 wilh respect to the administration of federally assisted 

2- 1 education programs j 
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1. 'M-'^) ^'^^ amount available fox* any fiscal year for 

2 tlic purposes of section 41)2 shall not exceed §5,000,- 

3 000; and 

4 ''(^'^) ^1^^' anionuts available for nu}^ fiscal year 

5 for the purposes of sections 4i3 (c) , 416, 434, and 453, 
G part C, part 1), and part E shall not exceed Iiuiitati'>us 
7 specified therefor in Act.s appropriatinj^^ funds for the 
S purposes of such sections for that year. 

9 (3) 'The sums necessary to carry out any pr()^■lsi()n of 

10 this title for which there is no provision in ])aragrnpli (l) 

11 or (2) shall be available therefor from sums appropriuled 

12 pursuant to subsection (a) and limited under clause (B) of 
IH parngrupli (1), 

14 ''(ijiNJiKAL inmvisiONS 

15 "SJiC. 404. (a) The provisions of title 5, United States 

16 Code, shall be a]»plieablo to ai^encies and progi'anis subject 

17 to this title to tlic extent lhat such provisions arc not in- 

18 consistent with the provisions of this title. 

19 "(b) No authority vested in tiie Assistant Secretary or 

20 in any agency or oflieer, council, commission, or board in 

21 the Education Division shall be transferred to any other 

22 agency or any oflRcinl in any other agencj' except by a stat- 

23 ute which exprc^'.sly limits the effect of this section. 
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1 'Tart A— ADivirNTSTKATiON i 

2 "tIIK EDUCATIOy DIVISION 

'» ''Skc. 411. (a) There slinll be. within the Department 
'1 i>l' Hoahh, Education, and Welfare, an Educalion Division, 
i5 coniiioscd of the agencies li.sted iu SLibseetion (h) . 



''(b) The Educaiion Divisinn shall bo coniiioscd of the 

7 following agencies : 

S "(() the Offii-e of Education; 

9 « "(2) the National Institute of Education; and 
10 "(.3) tho National Center for Education Statistics, 

n "(c) (1) There shall be in the Dcparlmont of Iloalth, 



Education, and Welfare an Assistant Secretary o| Health, 

1*J Education, and Welfare for Education who shall head the 

14 Education Division. The Assistant Secretary shall be ap- 

15 pointed by the President. I>y and with tho advice and consent 

16 of the Senate, and sliall Ijc compensated at the rate 

17 specified for level IV of the Executive Schedule under. sec- 

18 tion5315of title 5, United States Code. 

19 "(2) The Assistant Secretary, subject (o and in ac- 

20 cordancc with these provisicnis of (itlc 5, JJnited States 

21 Code, relating to the appoinlnicnt and compensation of 

22 pcu'sonnel and snbject; to such limitations as may l)c imposed 

23 in this lillc, is aathorizi^d to a])point and compensate such per- 

24 sonnel as are necessary to cna))le him to carrv out (he func- 

25 tions of his oflice. The number of slfch personnel shall noi, 
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1 for any fiscnil year, exceed the uuinber speeified for such 

2 purpose by the Act iiiakliig* general appropriations I'or the 

3 agoncios in the Education Division for that liscal year. No 

4 person shall be assigned to the office of tlic Assistant Secre- 

5 tary except under the authority of tJiis paragraph. 

6 (d) All functions of the Secretary related to the adniiii- 

7 istration of any applicable program shall be delegated to the 

8 Assistant Secretary. 

9 ''{c) To the extent thatjlie priniJiry administrative 

10 responsibility for any program is vested in tlie Assistant 

11 Secretary hy law or by delegation of aiilliority, in accord- 

12 ancc with law^ (ho Assistant Secretary shall l)e considered 

13 an administrative head of an education agency for the pur- 

14 poses of section 417(a) with respect to the administration 

15 of that program. Tlie Assistant Secretary is authorized to 

16 delegate any of his functions with respect to any such pro- 

17 gram to the Commissioner. 

18 "office of education 

19 "Sec. 412. (a) There shall be an Office of Education 

20 (hereinafter in this section referred to as the 'Office') which 

21 shall be the primnry agency of the Federal Govenimenfc re- 

22 sponsible for the administration of programs of financial as- 

23 sistance to educational agencies, institutions^ and organiza- 

24 tions. The Office shall have such responsibilities and 

25 authorities as may' be vested in the Commissioner by-law 

26 or delegated to the Commissioner in accordance with law. 

ERIC 
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1 ''(b) (1) The Office shall be headed by the Coiniiiis- 

2 siojier of Education who shall be npi^oijited by the President, 

3 by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who 

4 shall be compensated at the rale si)eci(ied for level V of the 

5 Executive Schedule under section 5316 of title 5, United 

6 States Code. 

7 " "(2) (A) There shall be in the Ofhce an- Execulive 

8 Deputy Commissioner of Educaliou (in tliis subsection re- 

9 ferred to as the ^Executive Deputy Commissioner') who shall 

10 be appointed by the President and shall, subject to the 

11 direction of the Oonnnissiouer^ be rcsponsililc for broad dele- 

12 gated responsibility to act for the Connnissioner on major 

13 aspects of the Office of Education. 

14 "(^) The Executive Deputy Commissioner shall be 

15 placed in, and compensated at the rate specified for, grade 

16 18 of the General Schedule set forth in section 5332 of title 

17 5, United States Code. 

18 **(c) (1) The Office shall, consistent with such organizu- 

19 tion thereof which is provided in law, be divided into bu- 

20 reaus, and such bureaus shall be divided into divisions, as 

21 the Commissioner determines appropriate. 

22 "(2) (A.) Bureaus of the Office shall bo headed by 

23 Deputy Commissioners, and divisions of such bureaus shall 

24 be headed by Directors. 

25 " (B) Deputy Commissioners subject to this subsection, 

26 shall be placed in, and compensated at the rate specified for. 
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.1 grade 18 of the General Bohcdnlc set forth in scelion 53*32 

2 of title 5, United States Code, and Directors, subjeet to tliis 

3 subsection, :^lIall be placed in, and compensated at. llic rate 

4 si)cciried for, grade 17 of such Gt^ieral Sclu^dule. 

5 ''(d) (1) There shall be regional offices of the Odicc of 

6 Education established in such places as (he (Jonnni?;sion, niter 

7 consultation with the Assistant Secretary, shall deterniine. 

8 Such regional offices shall carry out such functions as are 

9 specified in paragraph (2 ) . 

10 "(2) The regional offices shall serve as centers for the 

11 dissemination of information about the activities of the 

12 agencies in the Education Division and provide technical 

13 assistTinee to State and local educational agencies, institutions 
■^^ ■ of higher education, and other educational agencies, institu- 
■^^ tions, and organizations and to individuals and other groups 
"^^ having an interest in federal education activities. 

■^'^ ''(3) (A) The Assistant Secretary is authorized to 
"^^ delegate any of his functions under sectiinis 482 and 484 (o 

employees of the OiWco of lildueation serving in regional 

offices. 
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" (B) The Comnnissioner shall not delegate any of his 
functions to employees serving in regional offices. 

" (0) Notwithstanding any other provision of law 
unless enacted in express limitation of this paragraph, there 
shall be no delegations of functions to enipioyces serving 
in regional offices except as provided in ihis subsection. 
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1 "(o) Tlio CoMiniissioner shall submit to llio Comniidco 

2 on Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate and the Com- 

3 niittcc on Educalion and Labor of the House of Eejiresenta- 

4 tives not Inter than March 31 of each year a report on the 

5 personnel needs and assigiinieiits of !he Office. Such report 

6 shall inchide a doscriplitni (!) of \]w nianner in which (lie 
'7 Office is organized and llio pcrsoiniol of the Office are assigned 

8 to the various fund ions of thai agency and (2) of personnel 

9 needs of that agency in order to enable it to carry out its 

10 functions, as authorized b}^ law. 

11 ''national IXSTlTUTJi: OF KDUCATrOX 

12 "Sec. 413, (a) (1) The Congress hereby declares it to 

13 be the policy of the United States to provide to every person 

14 an equal opportunity to receive an education of high quality 

15 regardless of his race, color, religion, sex, national origin, or 

16 social class. Although the American educational system has 

17 pursued this objective, it has not yet attained tliat objective. 

18 Licqurtlities of opportunity to receive high quality education 

19 remain pronounced. To achieve quality will require far 

20 more dependable knowledge about the processes of learning 

21 and education than now exists or can be expected from pres- 

22 ent research and experimentation in this field. While the 

23 direction of the education system remains priniarity the re- 

24 sponsibility of State and local governments, the Federal 

25 Government has a clear responsibility to provide leadership 
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1 in the conduct and siipi^ort of scientific inquiry into tlic cdii- 

2 cational process, 

3 " (2) The Congress further declares it to ho the policy of 

4 the United States to— 

5 *'(i) help to solve or to nlloviate tlic problems of, 

6 and promote tlic reform and renewal of Americua 

7 education; 

8 "(ii) advance the practice of education, as an art, 

9 science, and progession ; 

10 "(iii) strengthen the scientific and technological 

11 foundations of education ; and 

12 build an eneetivc educational research and 

13 development system. 

14 "(h) (1) In order to carry out the policy set forth in 

15 subsection (a), there is established the National Institute 

16 of Education (hereafter in this section referred to as the 

17 'Institute^) w^hich shall consist of a National Council on Edu- 

18 ciitional Research (referred to in this section as (he 'Gouu- 

19 cir) and a Director of the Institute (liercafter referred to as 

20 tlic 'Director') . Notwitlistandihg any other provision of law, 

21 except, section 417, unless enacted in express limitation of 

22 this sentence, the Institute shall have only such authority as 

23 may be vested therein by this section. 

24 " (2) The Institute shall, in accordance M'ith the provi- 

25 sions of this section, seek to improve education in the United 

26 States by carrying out the policies set forth in subsection (a) . 
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1 "(o) (1) The Council shall consist of fifteen jncinbers 

2 n])poiule(l by (lie President, by and with the advi(;e nnd con- 

3 sent of the Senate, iJic Director, and sucli other ex officio 

4 members who arc oflicers of the United Slntes as the Prcsi- 
• 5 dent mny designate. The Ohaii-nian of the Council slmll be 

iy desjtiiialod from among its appointed ujonibers hy the Pres- 

7 ident. Ex olI;(!io members shall not havd a vole on the 

5 Council. 

9 "(2) The term of office of the members of the Council 

;I0 (other than ex officio mejnbers) shall be three years, except 

11 (hat (A) the members first Inking office shall serve ns desig- 

12 nated by the President, five for terms of tln-ee years, five for 
y^^ terms of two years, and fi^vc for terms of one year, and (B) . 

14 any memfter appointed to fill a vacancy shall serve for the 

15 remainder of the term for whieli his predecessor was ap- 
:ifj pointed. Any appoinlcd member who has been a member of 

17 the Council for six consecutive yenrs shall thereafter be in- 

18 eligible for ai)point]nent to the Coimcil durhig the two-year 

19 period following the expiration of such sixtli year. 
- 20 " (3) (A) The Council sliall— 

21 "(i) cslnbhsh general policies for, and review the 

22 conduct of, the Institute: 

23 ''(ii) conduct such studies as may be necessary to 

24 fulfill its functions under this section; and 

25 (iii) prepare an amnial report meeting the require- 
2G . nients of snl)piiragrai)li (B) . 

O 
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1 (U) TlicMiniuial report required by clause (iii) ofsub- 

2 pnnignipli (A) slinll include — 

3 (i) Ji slnleiueiit describing tlic llioii enrrent status 

4 and needs of educational researcli in tlie United States; 

5 " (ii) an evaluation of llie activilics of the Institute 
G and the progress of the lustitule toward achieving the 

7 ■ goals in tlie policies sot forth in sub=;ection (a) and nieet- 

8 ing tlie needs described in tlie statement recpiircd by 

9 clmisc (i) : 

10 " (iii) a description of the activities proposed to be 

11 carried out during the succeeding fiscal yt^nVf including 

12 a statement describing the manner in whicli such activ- 

13 ' itics arc intended to aeliicve such goals and incet such 

14 needs; and 

25 " (iv) an ostiinatc of the expense of [\\c Institute in 

1(5 carrying out such activities. 

17 Sueh annual report sluill lie submitted to the President and 
the Congress not later than November 1 of each year. 

19 " (0) (i) The Council shall meet at tlic call of the Cliair- 

20 rnan, except tliat it shall meet — 

2j "(I) at least six times dnrhig each calendar year; 

22 ^^^^^ 

23 in addition, whenever one-third of the ap- 

24 pointed members request in writing that the Chairman 
2f, call a meeting. 
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1 (ii) Eiglit appointed lucMiibers of the Courioil shall con- 

2 slititlt^a <;i»onini of CoimoiK uxccpt (hat wlum (ho Council' 

3 is niocling pursiuuit (on rcqiiosl untler cIjiusu (11) of divi.sion 
4: (i), six ini'ni))erri siiall coustituio a qtiomni. 

5 " (J^) The Council sliall iui'hidu among ils genoral poli- 

6 cit's estnWislied pursuant (o elnnso (i) of snb])aragTapli (A), 

7 standards wliidi \vili insure (luit (lie activities of the Insti- 

8 tute are of high (juality and are not snhjeet to p()li(it:al 

9 influence, 

10 (4) lu order to assiist tlic Council in carrying out its 

11 functions under this section, tlic Council is authorized to 
V2 appoint without regard for tlie provisions of iitle 5^ United 
lil States Code, goA^erning appointments in the competitive 

14 service and compensate without regard for the provisions of 

15 chapter 51 and subcliapter III of chapter 53 of such title 

16 relating to classification and General Schedule pay rates, 

17 such technical and professional employees as it determines 
IS . necessary* 

19 (5) Tlie Council shall subject, as a part of its ainiual 

20 report, not later than November 1 of each year, to the 

21 Congress uu estimate of ils expenses under paragraph (4) 

22 for tlic succeeding fiscal year, 

2B "(d) (1) The Director of the Institute shall be ap- 

24 pointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 

25 sent of the Senate. The Director shall be compensated at 
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1 the rate provided for level V of the Executive Schedule 

2 luuler scetiou 5316 of title o, United States Code, and shall 

3 perform suck duties and exercise such powers and authori- 

4 tics ns the Council may prescribe. 

5 "(2). There shall be a Deputy Director of the Insti- 

6 lute (referred to in this section as the 'Di'puiy Dire(tlor') 

7 who shali be appointed by the President. Tlie Deputy 

8 Director shall bo placed in, and compensated at the rate 

9 provided lor, grade 18 of the General Scliediile set fortli in 

10 section 5ri32 of title 5, United States Code, and shall act 

11 for the Director during the absence or disability of the 

12 DuTctor and exercise such powers and anthorities ns tlie 

13 Director may proscribe, 

14 ''(u) (I) In order to carry out the oiijeetives of the 
Ho Institute, the Director is authorized, through the Institute, 
K) to conduct educational research; train individuals in cdu- 

17 catiunal research; ass^isfc L)nd foster snoh research, colleo- 

18 tion, disseniination, or training through grants, or techni- 

19 cal assistance to, or jointly financed cooperative arrange- 

20 menls with, pnblic or private organizations, institutions, 

21 ngencies. or individuals; promote the coordination of such 

22 research and researcli support within the Federal Govern- 

23 meiit; and may eonstniet or provide (by grant or other- 

24 wise) for sueli facilities as lie determines nia}^ l)e required 
2') to accomplisli such purposes. As used in this sul)seetion, 
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1 the lorm ^educational research' includes research (basic 

2 and applied), planning, surveys, evaluations. Investigations, 

3 experiments, development, and demonstrations in the field 

4 of education. 

5 • "(2) The Director may, in order to carry out his func- 

6 tions under paragraph (1), appoint, for terms not to ex- 

7 ceed three years, without regard to the provisions of title 5, 
S United States Code, governing appointments in the com- 
9 petitive service and may compensate without regard to the 

10 provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 

11 of such title relating to classification and General Schedule 

12 pay rates, such technical or professional employees of the 
IS Institute as he deems necessary to accomplish its functions 

14 and also api)oint and compensate without regard to such 

15 provisions not to exceed one-fifth of the number of fuU- 
IS tinie, regular technical or professional employees of the 
1*^ Institute. 

1^ "(3) The functions of the Director imder this subsec- 
tion are subject to, and shall be carried out in accordance 
with, policies established for the purposes of this subsection 

^■^ by the Council 

"(4) The Director, snbiecfc to the policies of the Oonn- 
cil, is authorized to delegate any of his functions under this 
subsection to any oflSccr or employee of the Institute. 
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1 " (f) Wbci*o finuls nre advmicocl for a singlo i>rojo(:t by 

2 imr^ thftti one Fedeml agency for thij purpv^ses of this sec- 
\yo% the Nation.il lustitutt^ of Education nmy act for all m 

4 adniunsteriiig the funds advanced. 

5 . "(g) (1) The amount availnhle for grants and contracts 

6 hy the Director under su))Scction (e) for any fiscal year 
T shall no't exceed $l()r),000,O()i); and tlie aggregate of the 
S amounts so avaihible during the period beginning July 1, 
9 1973 and eliding June 30, 1977, shall not exceed $500,000,- 

10 000, 

11 ''{2) Snnis appropriated for activities and expenses of 

12 tlie Institute -svhich are not limited by section 403(b) (2) 
l-:5 (A) and paragi'aph (1) of this subsection shall be appropri- 
14 ated apart from appropriations Avhicli arc not i;o limited. fiK 
I'T separa;te line itcius 

1() ''national CENTlfiK I'm KDUCAI^OX STATISTr(^S 

n '*Sec. 414. (a) There is established a Nt.tional Center 

18 Ifor Educaliicm Statistics (hereafter in tins section referred to 

1^ as I he 'Center'.^ which shall consist of a Na tional Board for 

20 EduCi\tion Statistics (hereafter in this section referred to 
21^ as the 'Board') and a Diretcor of the Center. 

22 " (b) The purpose of the Center shall bo to collect and 

23 disseminate statistics and other data related to education in 

24 the United States and in other nations. The Center shnll— 

25 " (1) collect, collate, and, from time to time, report 
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1 full and complete stnlisties on the eoiiditioiis of o(lue;K 

2 tloii in the United States; 

!J (2) condnet and puhlisii spwiai T.ed analyses <»f 

4 meaning and .significance of sucJi statistics; 

5 "(3) assist Statx* and IrR-a! edncatii>nal agencies in 

6 improving tlieir statistu*a! and data rolle<'tioii aetivities; 

7 and 

8 "('^) review luid rejun't tni cduratbuid aetivilus in 

9 foreign eonntrics. 

10 " (c) ( 1) (A) The National Boiml for Ediicatiou Rtatis- 



11 tics shall be composed of six inejnhers ai>[M«nled by tlie 

12 PresidcDf, hy and with the advice and consent of th-e vSenate, 
1^ and such ex officio members as arc liste^l in subparagraph 

14 (B) . Not jnorc than three of the a]>point^'d members may l>e 

15 members of the same political party. 



K> "(B) The cx ofReio members of the Board rfinll be tlwj 

17 following officials : 

18 ' *'(i) The Assistant Secretary, as provided in su-b- 

19 paragraph (D) . 

20 " (ii) The Director of the National Oenlcr for Edu- 

21 eational Statistics, 

22 (iii) The Commissioner of Education. 

23 "(iv) The Ohairman of the National Council on 

24 • Educational Researdh. . 

25 **(v) The Librarian (rf'Congrcss. 
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1 " " (vi) Tlie Setretnry of the Sinitij^oitiaii IiislitiitioJu 

2 (vii) riic Dirccior of the Census. 

3 (viii) The Comnussionor of Ltihor Statislics, 

4 " (0) Appointed members of the Board shall serve for 



5 terms of tJu'ce years, except that (i) of tlic initial members 

6 four shall serve for shorter terms, as determined by the Prcs- 

7 idcnt, BO that Jio more two terms of oflice expire in any calcn- 

8 dar year, and (ii) any member appointed to fill- a vacancy 

9 shall serve only for the remainder of the tenu for -which his 

10 predecessor was appointed. 

11 "(J)) The Assistant Socretury shall serve as the nou- 

12 voting presiding oflicor of tlie Board. 

la (2) (A) Tlie Board shall meet at the call of the pre- 

14 siding officer, except that it shall meet — 

15 "(i) at least six times dunng each calendar year; 

16 and 

17 (ii) hx addition, whenever three voting members 

18 request in writing that the presiding officer call a 

19 meeting. 

20 (B) Seven voting members of the Board shall consti- 

21 tnte a quorum of the Board,' except that when the Board is 

22 meeting pursuant to a request under clause (ii) of subpara- 

23 graph (A) , four of such members shall constitute a quorum. 

24 " (3) (A) The Board shall establish general policies for \ 

25 the operation of the Center and shall be responsible for es- 
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1 tablislnjif>* slaiulanls to insure tliat slatislics and analyses 

2 .dissoniinnlcd by tiic. Oonlcr arc oi' quality and arc not 

3 subject to political influence. 

4 *'(B) Tbc Hoard shall, not laicr ilian November 1 of 

5 eacb year, submit to (lie Coiio'res.s an annual report which — 

6 "(i) conlains a description of the activities of the 

7 Center during the then current fiscal year and a projcc- 

8 tion of its activities during the succeeding fiscal year; 

9 (ii) sets forlh estimates of the cost of the projected 

10 Activities for such succeeding fiscal year; and 

11 (ill) inchulcs a statistical report on the condition 

12 of education in the United Slates during the two prceed- 

13 ing fiscal years and a projection, for the three succecd- 

14 ing fiscal years, of cstimafccd statistics related to educa- 
J5 tion in the United States, 

16 , " (d) (1) The Director of the Center shall be appoiuled 

17 by the Pj'csideut, hy and with the advice and consent of the 

18 SoJiate, and shall be conipensatod. at tlie rate specified for 

19 level V of the Executive Schedule under section 531G of 

20 title 5, United States Code. The Director shall perform such 

21 duties and exercise such powers and aurttorities as the Board 

22 may prescribe, 

23 "(2) There sliall be a Deputy Director of the Center 

24 (referred to in this section as the 'Deputy Director') wlio 

25 shall be appointed by the President, The Deputy Director 
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1 shall be placed in, and coiripensated \\i tlte rate sj^ceifietl for, 

2 grade 18 of tlie General Schedule set forth in section 5332 

3 of title 5, United Htatcs Code. The Deputy Director shiill 

4 act for the Dkeetor during the ateenee or disability of tlic 

5 Director ami exerci.se siu'li powers and nnthorities as the Di- 
(y rector may prescribe. 

7 ''(e) In order. to cany ont the objectives of the Center, 

8 tljc Drrectt>r, suliject to pohcies establisJied by the Board, is 

9 authorised, either directly or by grant or contract, to carry 

10 out the purposes set forth in subsection (b) . 

11 "(f) (1) The Center is anfchorized to furnish transcripts 

12 or copies of tables and other records of the Ofliice of Educa- 
V^ tion, the Center, and the IS^ationnl Institute of Education to, 

and to make special statistical coinpihitions and surveys for, 

15 State or U)cal officials, public and private organisations, or 

It) individuals. Such statistical compilations and surveys shall be 

17 made sul>ject to the payment of the actual or estimated cost 

18 oi such work. lu the case of nonprofit organizations or agen- 

19 cies, the Director may engage in joint statistical projects, 

20 the cost of which shall be shared equitably as determined by 
21! the Director, provided that the purposes are othenvise au- 

22 thorlzed bylaw. 

23 " (2) Alt moneys received in paynient for work or serv- 

24 ices enumerated under this section shall be deposited . in a 

25 separate account which may be used to pay directly the costs 
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1 of such work or services, to ropi'y appropriatit)ns wVich 

2 initially bore all or part of such costs, or to rehmd excess 

3 sums when necessary, 

4 (3) The Oonimissionor and tlte National Institute of 

5 Education arc directed to cooperate with the Center aud 

6 nuike such records and data available to (he Centei* as may 

7 be necessaiy lo enable the Center to carry out its functions 

8 under this subsection. 

9 "(g) (1) 'i'hc amount available for grants and eon- 

10 tracts by the Director under subsection (e) for any fiscal 

11 year shall not exceed $5,000,000. 

32 "(2) Sums appropriated for activities and expenses of 
tlie Center which are not limited by section 403 (b) (2) (B) 
and paragraph (1) of this subsection shall be appropriated 
apart from appropriations which are not so limited, as sep- 
arate line items, 

^'^ '*FK1)ERAL JXTKRAGKKCY COMMJTTUB ON EDUCATION 

18 "Skc. 415. (a) There shall be, in the Education Divi- 

19 sion, a I'ederal Interagency Committee on Education whicli 

20 shall be composed of— 

21 " (1) the Assistant Secretary; . 

22 " (2) the Commissioner; 

23 "(3) the Director of the Ifational Institute of 

24 Education; 
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1 " (4) tlie Director of the National Center for Edu- 

2 cation Statistics ; and 

3 ''(5) on(5 rcprosenlalivo of each of tlic, following 

4 departments and agencies : 

5 " (A) the Depai'tment of State, 

6 - "(B) the Dcpartnienfc ofjDefeiise, 

7 ^'(0) the Department of Agriculture, 

8 "(D) the Department of Labor, 

9 (3^) the National Science Foundation, . 

10 " (F) the National Endowment for the Arts, 

11 "(G) the National Endowment for the Hu- 

12 manities, 

V6 " (H) the Atomic Energj^- Commission, and 

14 " (J) the National Aeronautics and Space 

15 • Administration. 

1^* The Chairman of the Committee shall be designated by the 

1'^ President from among its members. 

18 "(b) (1) The Committee shall advise the heads of 

1^ departments and agencies with respect to their functions 
whieli relate to, or affect, education and encourage them to 

^1 coordinate such functions. . 

22 (2) The Committee shall collect education-related data 

23 and -other information from the departments and agencies of 

24 Federal Government and make such data and other in- 
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1 formation available to the Jfational Center for Education 

2 Statistics. 

3 " (c) The Assistant Secretary shall provide the Oom- 

4 mittee with such professional, technica], and clerical staff as 

5 may be nccessaiy to enable the Committee to carry out its 

6 functions under this section. 

7 "liUIiKS POB EDUOATrON OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES 

8 "Sec. 416. (a) Eor the purposes of this section, the 

9 term ^education officer of the United States' means any per- 

10 son appointed by the President pursuant to tliis part^ except 

11 members of commissions, councils, and boards. 

12 " (b) Each education officer of the United States shall 

13 serve at the pleasure' of the President. 

14 ''(c) No cducalion officer of tlio United Slates shall 

15 engage in any other business, vocation, or em])loymeut v^hile 

16 serving in the position to which ho is appointed; nor may 

17 he, except wi^h the express approval of the President in 

18 writing, hold any office in, or act in any capacity for, or 

19 have any financial interest in, any organization, agency, or 

20 institution to which an agency in the Education Division 

21 makes a grant or wifh any such agency makes a contract or 

22 f>^ter financial armngement. 

23 " (d) No person shall hold, or act for, more than one 
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1 position as an education officer of the United States at any 

2 one time. 

3 ''gIONICRAIj authority of ADKINiSTRATIVB HEADS OF 

4 EDUCATION AGENCUiS 

5 ''Sec! 417. (a) Each administrative head of an educa- 
() tion agency, in order to carry out f»i notions utlicr\Yise vested 

7 in him by law, is, subject to sueb limitations as may be 

8 otherwise imposed by law, authorized — 

9 "(1) to make, promulgate, issue, rescind, and 

10 amend rules and regulations governing the manner of 

11 operation of the agency of viiich he is head; 

12 ''(2) in accordance with those provisions of title 5, 

13 United States Code, relating to the appointment and 

14 compensation of personnel and subject to such limitations 

15 as are imposed in this part, lo appoint and compensate 

16 sueh personnel as may be .necessary to enable such 

17 agency to carry out its functions; 

18 "(3) to accept unconditional gifts or donations of 

19 services, money, or property (real, personal, or mixed; 

20 tangible or intangible) ; 

21 "(4) without regard for section 3648 of the Re- 

22 ■ vised Statutes of the United States (31 U.S.C. 529) , to 

23 enter into and perform such contracts, leases, coopera- 

24 tive agreements, or other transactions as may be neees- 

25 sary for the conduct of such agency ; 
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1 **(5) witl) funds expressly appropriated for sucli 

2 purpose, to construct suck facilities as may be necessary 

3 to carry out functions vested in liiui or in the agency of 

4 wlnclt Le is head, and to acqnire and dispose of jn-op- 
a erty ; and 

6 to use the services of other Federal agencies 

7 and reimbarse such agencies for such services. 

•8 *'(b) Any adtiiinistrative head of an education agency 

9 is, subject to any olher limitations on delegations of anflior- 

10 ity provided by hnv, authorized to delegate any of his func- 

11 tions under this section to an officer or employee of that 

12 agency. 

13 (c) For the ])iu'poses of this section, the term 'adniin- 

14 istrative head of an education agency' means the Connnis- 

15 sioncr, the Director of the National Institute of Education, 

16 and the Director of the National Center for Education 

17 Statistics. 

18 *Tabt PiiANNiNG, Evaluating, and Apphoprta- 

19 TIONS FOB Education Pi?ogi?ams 

20 * 'applicability 

21 "Sec. 421. (a) The provisions of this part shall apply 

22 to any program for which the Connnissioner or the National 

23 Institute of Education has administrative responsibility, as 

24 provided by law or by delegation o| authority, in accordance 

25 with law. 
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I (b) (1) For the piiq)o.ses of litis pnrt— 

2. (A) llic term 'applicable program* means any 

3 i)rogram to \vbicli this })nrt is. luulcr Ibc terms of sub- 

4 section (a) , applicable ; aiul 

5 ''(B) the term 'applicable statiUe' means (i) the 

6 Act;, or the lido. part, or soclion of an Ad, as the case 

7 may be, ^vhich antliorizes the appropriation for an appll- 

8 cable program, (il) this part, and (iii) any other statute 

9 wliicli, under its terms, expressly controls the atlniin- 
10 istration of an applicable program. 

II "(2) The Civil Ri^vlits Act oi U)(i4 (A) shall not l»c 

12 considered, for the purposes of this purt, on applicable slnt- 

13 ute, but (B) shall have full force and cfTcct on the basis of 

14 the terms of that Act with respect to (he adminisfration of 

15 any applicable program. 

16 ''(3) No Act inaking appropriations to carry out an 
^'^ apidicable program shall be considered an applicable statule. 

18 "(c) In the case of any provision in this part which 

19 liniits the aj)plicabilily of other' provision of law to the con- 

20 trary unless such other pTovision of law is enacted in express 
21. and specific limitation thereof, the form of au enactment 

22 expressly and specifically limiting any such provision .shall 

23 be as follows: 'This is enacted as a limitation on 

24 of the General Education Provisions Act'; the first 

25 blank is to be filled with the section, part, title, or Act, as 
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1 the case may be, whioli creates the limitation; and the sec- 

2 ond blank is to be filled with the section number on which 

3 the limitation is imposed. 

4 "Subpart 1 — Planning and Evaluation of ITedoral 

5 Education Activities 

6 ''national (IOMjMISSTON ox lilDUCATION POLICY 

7 PLAN>fINO AND EVALUATION 

8 ''Sec. 431. (1) There is establish tid a National 

9 Oomniis.sion on Education Policy Planning and Evaluation 

10 (hereinafter in this section referred to n^^ the 'Commission') 

11 which shall be composed in the manner set forth in para- 
12- graph (^2 ) and cariy out the purposes set forth in subsection 

13 (b). 

14 "(2) The Commission shall be composed of— 

15 ''(A) three Members of the Senate, selected by 

16 the Senate, not more than two of ^vh^ch may be mem- 

17 bers of the same poHtical party; 

18 " (B) three Members of the House of Eepresenta- 

19 tives selected by the House of EepresentativeSj not 

20 more than two of which may be members of the same 

21 political party; and 

22 "(C) three persons appointed by the President, 

23 not more than two of which shall be members of the 

24 same political party. ' 

25 ";(3) Members of the Commission who are Senators or 

O 
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1 Representatives shall serve for sueh terms as the Senate 

2 and the House of Representatives may determine with re- 

3 spect to their respective members. 

4 " (4) Members of the Commission "^^lo are appointed 

5 hy the President shall serve for terms of tliree years, except 

6 that (A) in tlie ease of members first appointed, one shall. 

7 serve tor a term of tv:o years, and one shall serve for a 

8 term of one year, and (B) any meml)er appointed to fill a 

9 vacancy shall ser\^ only for the r-emainder of the term for 

10 which 'his predecessor was appointed. 

11 " (1)) Tlie pnrpose of the Conmiission sha'-ll he — 

12 "(i) to make recommendations to the President 

13 and the Congress with respect \o national policy re- 

14 garding the Federal policj' regarding education in the 

15 United States; 

16 ''(2) to investigate and evaluate activities of the 

17 Federal Government as they relate to education. 

18 "'(c) (i) T'l^G ■Commission is authorized and directed 

19 to— 

20 "(A.) advise the President and the Congress on 

21 the development, adoption, and implementation of na- 

22 tional policies regarding education; 

23 ' "(B) conduct such studies, analyses, surveys, eval- 

24 nations, and investigations as may be appropriate to 

25 carry out its purposes; 
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1 .."(C) make and submit to tlie Congress and the 

2 PmsidiMil, sudi reports, rccoiinuendfitioiis, luid findings 

3 ns it deems necessary to promote tlic improvement of 

4 edueation (In'onghcnit tlie JS^ation and to improve tlic 

5 administration of Federal edncation activities; and 

G ^*(D) submit to tlie Congress and tlie President 

7 not later than January 31 of each year an annual 
S report, in sneh form and containing sndi information, ^ 
0 reeommeiidations, and findings as it deems appropriate, 
10 *'(2) (A) The Commission is authorized, in accord- 
^1 ance with polieics established for such purpose, to enter into 
■^^ contracts with Federal agencies and otlier pulilic and pri- 
vate agencies and cn'ganizations in order to enable it to carry 
1"^ " out its functions. ^ 

1^ " (B) The Commission is authorized, within the scope 
of its purposes and functions, to give technical and expert 
assistance to the agencies in tlie edueation division, other 
Federal agencies having educational purposes, tongrcssional 
committees. State and local educational agencies, and insti- 
tntions of higher education in order to assist them in policy 
planning and evaluation of education activities within the 
scope of their responsibility under Federal law. 

'^^ **(d) (1) The Commission is authorized to appoint 
and compensate an executive staff director, who shall be 
compensated at the rate specifie'd" for grade 18 of the Gen- 
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.1 cral Schedule set forth m section 5332 of title 5, United 

2 States Code. 

3 " (2) The Commission is authorized to appoint, without 

4 regard for the provisions of title 5, United States Code, 

5 covering appointments in the competitive service, such pro- 

6 fessional, technical, and clerical personnel as may be neoes- 

7 sary for it to carry out its functions under this section. 

8 "(3) The Commission may procure without regnrd to 

9 the civil service or classification laws, temporary and inter- 

10 mittent services of such personnel as it finds necessary. 

11 "(e) Members of the Oununission appointed by tlie 
^2 President, who are not in the regular full-time employ of 

13 the United States shall, M'hile engaged in ihe l)usiness of 

14 the Commission, be entitled to receive compensation at a 

15 rate fixed by the President, including traveltime. All mem- 

16 hers, while serving on the business of the Commission away 
1'7 from their homes or regular places of business, may be al- 

18 lowed travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 

19 subsistence. 

20 "(f) (1) The Commission shnll have access to all iu- 

21 formation it determines necessary from all Federal agencies 

22 and recipients of Federal assistance under any Federal edii-* 
23- cation prograhx to the extent necessnry to enable it to carry 
24 out its functions under this section. 
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1 "(2) All Federal ageiu;ies arc directed to cooperate 

2 with the Coiiiinissioii in earryiii<j out its fuuctioiis. 

3 (g) 111 addition to the anioiiiits provided under section 

4 403 (h) (C) for enabling the Conmii.ssion to curry out its. 

5 functions, the Commission shall have avuilahle for such pnr- 

6 pose such amounts as ina)^ he provided in appropriation 

7 acts, except ttlial such aniouuts shall not exceed, for an}' 

8 fiscal year, one-tontli of one percent of the total appropria- 

9 tions for that fiscal yctw to the agencies in the Education 

10 division. 

11 *'PK0G1JAIVI PLAXXIXG AND KVALUATIONS THE 

12 ASSISTANT SJiOKiyiVVKY 

13 "Sec. 432. (a) (1) In accordance with policies estab- 

14 lished by the Secretary and approved by the National Com- 

15 mission on Education Policy Planning and IJvnlnatioii, the 

16 Assistant Secretary is authorized by grant or contract or di- 

17 rectly to carry out planning activities for and evaluations of 

18 applicable programs. 

19 (2) In order to carry out his functions under para- 

20 graph (1), the Assistant Secretary shall for such purpose 

21 be deemed to be an administrative head of an education 

22 agency with respect to the authority vested therein by 

23 clauses (2), (4), and (6) of section 417(a). 
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1 Sums available for the purposes of this scclioSi 

2 shnll not cxcceil the limilntiow sd forth; in clause (D) of 

3 section 40P>{b) ('2), 

4 "annuai. KVALUATioN Hi^voirrs 

5 "Skc, 4P;3, (ix) Not later than Mnrch of each yoMr, 
(j the Assistant occrotary shall transmit to the Comiui.tce on 

7 Edncalion and Labor of the IIousc of lU^preseutntives and 

8 the Coinmittee on Labor and Pnldio Welfare of tlie Scnalo 

9 an annual evaluation report which evaluates the elTcciivcncss 

10 of upprKrablo programs in achievhig their legislated purposes 

11 together with reoonnncndatious relaling jo sueh programs for 

12 the improvement of such programs \vhieh will resuH in 

13 greater ofTectiveuess in aeliieviug such purposes, 

14 ^' (b) Each evaluation report submitted pursuant to sub- 
35 section (a) shall contain: (1) a brief description of each 
lf> contract or grant for evaluation of any program conducted 
IT undor section 432, an3^ :part of tlic performance of which oc- 
38 curred during the preceding year, (2) the name of the firm 

19 or individual wlio is to carry out the evaluation, and (3) the 

20 ainonnt to be paid under the contract or grant. 

21 ''eENEWjVTj EVALUA'J'IOX l^KPOT?Tfi 

22 "Seo/434, (a) Li the case of any applicable program for 

23 which — . . 

24 (1) the authorization of appropriations expires; or 
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1 (2) the lime during which ])nyinents or grnnls are 

2 to be made expires; 

3 not later thna one ycnr prior to (ho dale of sucli expirnlion, 

4 i)ie As.sisijiiit Secrohuy sliall suhniil to the ConimidcT oii 

5 Education and Labor ol' lliu Jlouso of Kopri'Scntnllves and 
V) tlic Coininillcc on Labof and Publio AVcirnrc of the Senate a 
7 comprehensive eviihiation report on siidi prot^rani. 



8 "(b) Any coinprehen/ive evahiation report .^iibniitfed 

9 pursiinnt.to subseetiou (a) shall contain — 

10 . ( 1 ) M history ol' tlie pnjo-i'Miit eoncerned iiichidin^'; — 

11 *'(^^) history ot authon'/ations of appropri- 

12 ationa, budget requests, aj)propnation.s, and expend- 

13 iliu'es for snieh programs; 

14 ''(B) a history of legislative reconnnendnlions 

15 witli respect to such program made by the President 

16 and the disposition of sacli reconmicndations, .and 
n "(C) a history of legislative changes ninde in 

18 applicable stntutes with respect to sncli program; 

19 (2) nssuming a continuation of such program, 

20 recommendations for iniprovcinents (inchiding logisla- 

21 tive changes) in such program with a view toward 

22 achieving tlie legislative. purposes of such program; 

23 (3) a compilation and summary of all evaluations 

24 .of such program ; and 
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1 (4) a recoiTiinendatiou with respect to whether 

2 sueh program should ho continued, and the date of its 

3 expiration and the reasons for sucli reconunendation. 

4 "audits, icvaluatioxs, J?i!;vjicw liv tjii<: co:\rPTKoiJ.F.ii 

5 GKNK1?ATj 

6 "Sec. 435. (a) (1) (A) Upon request— 

7 ''{i) of eitlier the eli.'iinnnn of the Oomniitteo on 

8 Lahor and I'lthHc Welfare of the Senate or tlie ehtairman 

9 of the Ooniinittee on Education and Lahor of the House 

10 of Eepresentafcives, or either of their delegates for the 

11 purposes of this clause; or 

12 '^(ii) of cither such committee, b}^ resoUUion; or 

13 " (iii) to the extent personnel are available, of any 

14 member of either such committee ; 



15 the Comptroller G'^ucral of the United States shall conduct 

16 a review, audit, evaluation, or Investigation of any activity 

17 of either the Office of Education or the JN^ational Institute of 

18 Education. 



19 ^ "(^) Upon any request under subparaf^raph (1), the 

20 Comp/;roller General shall — 

21 "(i) conduct studies of the laws and regulations 

22 governing or related to the activity which is the subject 

23 of such request ; 

24 . "(ii) review the policies, procedures, and practices 
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1 of either tlie Office uf Ecliicnlioii or llio National Institute 

2 of Education related to such activity; 

3 evaluate the activity in question with respect 

4 to the law governing such activity ; 

5 " (iv) evaluate particular ])rogranis or projects, and 

6 review the evaluation ])roocdure!^ of eithei* (he Office of 

7 Education or the National Institute of ]5ducation with 

8 respect to any applicable program; and 

9 ''(v) conduct such other audit or investigative pro- 

10 cedurcs as may be S])eciFic(l in the request. 

11 '' (2) (A) Upon request-- 

12 ^'(i) of either the chairman of the Committee on 

13 Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate or the chairman 

14 of the Committee on Education and Labor of the House 

15 of Representatives, or cither of their delegates for the 

16 purposes of this clause; or 

17 "(ii) of cither snch connnittee by resolution; 

18 the Ooniptroller sliall give an advisory ruling on legality 

19 of any expenditure or other activity of either the Office 

20 of Education or the National Institute of Education. 

21 "(B) Upon receipt of a request under paragraph (1), 

22 the Comptroller, shall notify the Commissioner or the Divey 

23 tor, as the ease may l)e, of the request: and such notice shall 
'24 act as an injunction with respect to the expenditure or other 
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1 activity wlilcli is the subject of tho request, until the Oonip- 

2 troller General nuikes a ruling the legtility of such expendi- 

0 tnre or other activity. 

1 "(b) The Comptroller Geuenil shall compile such data 
'*> as are necessary to carry out his functions under suli.scction 
ti (ii) and shall report lo the Congress at such limes as ho 
"7 deems appropriate his findings with respect to .such program 
S and his reeoniniendations for sucii modifications in existing 
•* laws, regulations, ])roccdures, and practices as. will in bis 

-1^-* judgment best serve to carry out eiTectivcly and without 
duplication the policies set forth in education legislation 
relative to such program. 

^^^e) In order to ena])le the Comptroller General to 

14 carry out bis functions inider this section, the following 

1 D sources of funds shall be available to the Comptroller General : 

1(5 ^^(l) any funds appropriated to (he Comptroller 

17 General to enable him to carry out such of his fimctions 

18 as may be authorized by hnv ; 

29 "(2) any fmids appropriated i)ursuant to section 

20 403 (a) to any agency in the Education Division or^lo 

21 the Assistant Secretary which wore not appropriated 

22 for another purpose; 

23 "{?)) any funds made. available by agTeement be- 

24 tween the CompiroUer General and the. National Com- 

25 mission on Education Policy Planning and Evaluation 
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1 to assist tho Coniniissioii in cairyiiig out iis functions ov 

2 by agrecmcut wifh (he Couiiuitli^o on Etlucatioii and 

3 Labor of tho House of Kc'proi>cnlalivos or (ho Coniiiiitteo 

4 oU'Labor anu Public Welfare oi' Ihv. Senate. 

5 ''Sul)part 2 — Appropriations 
(j ''advance funding 

7 "Skc. 441. In order lo afTord S(ato, local, and Pederal 

S oflieials coneonicd with the availability of federal financial 

9 assistance with ^ applicable programs, appropriations for 

10 grants, contracts, or other payments under any applicable 

11 program are authorized to be included in the appropriation 

12 Act for the fiscal year preceding (he liscal year for wlnch^they 
arc available for obligation. In order to effect a transition to 

14 this rvietlKul of timing appropriation action, the prcoeding 

;15 sentence shall apply notwithstanding that its initial applica- 

l(j lion under such program will result in tlic enactment in the 

17 same year (whether in tlic same appropriation Act or othcr- 

18 "^visc) of two separate appropriations, one for the then cm'- 

19 rent fiscal year and one for the succeeding fiscal year. 

20 "AVAlLABn.ITY OV APPKOPKIATJONS ON AN AOADKIIIO OR 

21 SCHOOL YEAR BASFS 

22 ''Sf.c. 442, Appropriations tor any fiscal year to carry 

23 out any applicable program may, in accordance with regu- 

24 lalions of the Assistant Secretary, be made availa))le for 

25 exp(Miditure by the beneiieiaries under such program on the 
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" basis of ail academic or school year basis which differs from 

2 the fiscal yi.-cr for which such appropriation is mad*. 

3 ■ ''CABRYOVRR OF APruorrflATKD FUNDS 

4 ''Sko. 443. Notwithslandiiig any other provision of 

5 law, unless — 

6 ^^(1) enacted in express and specific limitation of 
T this section, or 

8 (2) there is an express limitation in an Act male- 

9 ing appropriations with respect to tliis section, 

10 any funds from appropriations to carry out any applicable 

11 program during any fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 

12 1977, which are not expended obligated and expended prior 

13 to the end of the fiscal year for which snch funds are <appro- 

14 printed shall, at the option of the boneficinries of such pro- 

15 gram, remain, in accordance w4th regulations of the Assist- 

16 ant Secretary, available for obhgation and expenditiu'e diir- 

17 lug the fiscal yeiiv succeeding the fiscal year for which, such 

18 funds were appropriated. 

19 ''AVAILAlilLTTV OF APlM^Ol'UlxmONJ^ ; LI]\aTATIONS 

20 THEREON 

21 ''Sec. 444. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision o£ 

22 law, unless enacted in express and specific limitation of the 

23 provisions of this section, funds appropriated for any fiscal 
,24 year to carry out any applicable program shall remain avail- 
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1 able, in accorilaucc with the aj)plicable statute, for obligation 

2 and expenditure until the end of such fiscal year. 

3 ''(b) There shaH be no Ihnitution on the use of funds 

4 appropriated to cari-y out any applicable program other 

5 than Ihnitations imposed by the appropriate applicable stat- 

6 ute; nor shall any funds appropriated to carry out an appli- 

7 cable program be allotted, apportioned, allocated, or other- 

8 wise' distributed in any niani|cr or by any method different 

9 from tluit specified or that for wbich provision is made in 

10 the appropriate applicable statute. 

11 "(c) No officer of the United States shall make any 

12 expenditure under any applicable program unless such ex- 

13 pcnditure is authorized by an applicable statute. 

14 ''contingent extension of phoobams 

15 "Seo. 445. (a) Unless the Congress in the regular 
session which ends prior to the beginning of the terminal 

•^"^ fiscal year — 

18 " ( 1 ) of authorization of appropriations for an 

19 applicable program; or ' 

20 «(2) of the duration of an applicable program for 
which there is no express authorization of appropria- 

2^ tions; 
cither— 

24 "(A) has passed or has formally rejected legi.^- 
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1 lation which would have the effect of extending the 

2 authori^iaiion or duriUion (as the case may be) of that 
o program; or 

4 hy action of cither the House of llepvesent- 

5 y\tives or the Senate, approves a resohitioii stating that 
(» the provisions of this section shall no longer apply to 

7 such program; 

8 sueli authorization or duration is hereby automatically ex- 
JJ tended for one additional fiscal year: ProviJedy That the 

30 amount appropriated for s\ich additional year shall hot ex- 

11 ccsd the amount whlcli llie Congress eould, uiuler the tenns 

y-- of the law for which the appropriation is made, have appro- 

l-*' priated for such program during Hiieh terminal year. 

.1:1; "(b)(1) For tlie purposes of clause (A) ofsubseclion 

15 (a) , the CongTcss shall not have heen deemed to have passed 

no legislation nnless such legislation becomes law. 

17 *'(2) In any case where the Commissioner is required 

.18 uiuler an applicable statute to carry out certain acts or make 

19 certain determinations which are necessary for the eontinu- 

20 ation of an applicable program, if such acts or determina- 

21 tions are required during the terminal year of such pro- 

22 gram, such acts and determinations shall be required during 

23 any fiscal year in which that part of subsection (a) which 

24 follows clause (B) thereof is in operation. 
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1 ''Vaht C— GJCNEK^vii KuLKS FOii TJii-: Admixistijation 

2 OF EdUCATIOX PjiOGJiAMS IK THE OmCJ. ' EdUCA- 
J: "APrLICABlJ.ITV 

5 "Sicc. 45 J. (ii) Tlio ])n)visions of (Ills pnil slinll apply 
(> ' lo any program for which iha Coininissioiitn* has achniiiistra- 

7 live rcsponslUility, as provitk'd by law or by delegation of 

iS anlhorily, in aecorilaiieo with \t\\\\ 

9 "(b) (1.) For l!io purposes jjf this part— 

-10 ''(^^) the lerni 'ai)plicable program' means any 

H program to whicK this part, uiulcr the terms of siibscc- 

12 tioii (a) , is applicable; and 

•I'i ''(K) tl^t^ 'applicable staiiite' means (i) the 

14 Act, or the title, part, or section of tlic Act (as the 

15 ease nm^^ be) ^^'hich antliori^os the appropriations for 
JO an applicable program, (ii) Ihis part, ami (iii) anv 
17 other statnte wliich, under ils tenns, expressly control' 
38 the administration of an applicable program. 

19 I "(2) The Civil Rights Act of 1964 shall (A) not be 

20 considered, for the purposes of this part, an applicable 

21 statute, bnt (B) shaU be in full force and effect on the basis 

22 of tlio tcrnis of that Act with respect to the administration 

23 of nny applicable program, 

24 ''('^) ^0 -f^^t making appropriations to cajry out an 
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1 applicnble prognua shall, for the purposes of Ihi::; pari, bc^ 

2 considered an applicable program. 

3 ''dklkgation of atjtjiouity 

4 ^'Si5C. 452. (a) The Cuinmissioner is autliorixed, except 

5 as is providod in section 412 (d) , lo delegale any of his fnnc- 

6 fcions under any apphcable prograni, except the making of 

7 regulations, to any officer or employee of tlie Office of 

8 Education. 

9 "(b) Upon inaking a delectation pursuant to subjection 

10 (a), tlic Commissioner shall give notice (hereof by pul)U- 

11 cation in the Federal Register. 

12 "(c) T!ie authority to delegate under subsection (a) 

13 shall not include tlie authority to rcdelegate delegatcfl 

14 functions. 

15 *'TnK USE OF THK SFRVICF^ OF OTIIRU AGKNCIKS 

16 "Sec. 453. In administering any applicable program. 

17 the Commissioner is authorized to use the services and fa- 

18 cilities of any agency or institution in accordance with ap- 

19 propriate agreements, and to pay for such sevvices aiid 

20 facilities on such terms as m-ay be agreed upon. 

21 ''rxtlbs: requirements and enfoeoement 

22 Sec, 454. (a) EaleSj regulations, guidelines, or other 

23 i)ublislied hiterpretittions or orders issued by the Office of 

24 Education^ or by any oflicial of such agencies, in connection 
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1 with, or adecting, the ndruinistratioa of any applicable pro- 

2 gram shall contain immediately following each section, or 

3 other division of each sucli rule, regulation, guideline, mter- 

4 prctation, or order, citations to the particular section or 

5 sections of statutory law or other legal authority upon which 
G sucli provision is based. 

7 " (b) (1) No standard, nile, regulation, or requirement 

8 of general applicability prescribed for the administration of 

9 any applicable program may take effect until thirty days after 

10 it is published in the .Federal Register. 

11 " (2) During the thirty-day period prior to the date upon 

12 wliich sucli a standard, rule, regulation, or general require- 

13 ment is to be effective, the Commissioner shall offer any in- 
terested party an opportunity to make comment upon, and 

15 take exception to, such standard, rule, regulation, or general 

16 requirement and shall reconsider any such standard, rule, 
1'^ regulation, or general requirement upon which comment Is 
18 made or to which exception is taken, 

1^ "(3) If the Commissioner determines that the thirty- 

20 day requirement in paragraph (1) will cause undue delay in 

21 the implementation of a regulation, thereby causing extreme 

22 hardship for the intended beneficiaries of an applicable pro- 

23 gram, he shall notify the Committee on Education and Labor 

24 of the House of Eepresentatives and the Committee on liahor 
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1 and Public Welfare of the Sentitc. If both such coiumittces 

2 adopt resolutions of agrceuieut with the dctenuinatiou of the 

3 Commissioner, the Commissioner muy waive such reqiiire- 

4 meat with respect to such regulation. 

5 " (c) All such rules, regulations, guidelines, iiiterpreta- 
(> tions, or orders shall be uniformly applied and enforced 
7 throughout the fifty States. 

B ''PKOGT?AM CONSOMDATTON 

9 "Sec. 455. (a) (1) Exee2)t in the case of n law which— 

10 is an applicahle statute, or 

11 ^^B) is enacted in express and specific limitation 

12 of the provisions of this paragraph, 

l^i no provision of any law sliall be ct>nstrucd to authorize the 

14 consolidation oj, any applicable i)rogram with any other 

15 program. 

16 "(2) No provision of any applicable statute shall be 

17 construed to authorize the consolidation of any applicable 

18 program with any other program unless provision for such 
IJ) a consolidation is expressly made thereby. 

20 . "(^) ^'^^ purposes of this suhsecLion, the term 

21 'consolidation' means any agreement, arrangenicnt, or any 

22 other procedure which results in — 

23. ''(A) the commingling of funds derived from one 

24 appropriation with those derived from another ap- 

25 propriation, 
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1. ''(IM tli^' tniiisfiT of \\\mh dcrivtHl fvoni an np- 
l)ri)pri;Ui()ti to tlic use; <^f nn activity not aiilliorizcd l)y 

:» \hi} law authorizing sudi a[)i)n)j)rialionj 

4 (C) tlio use of practict's or proocdinvs which 
;"5 liave the cITect of rcMjiiirin^, or provi<Iin.ir for, (he ap- 
<» proval of an a[)[)hcatif)n for fniuls derived fnnu dilTereut 
7 apiiropriatious according to any criteria other than 

5 those for whlcli provision is made in tlie law wliich au- 
l) thorizes tlic appropriation of snch funds, or 

10 (I^) ^ matter of policy, the making of a grant 

11 or contract involving the use of ftmds derived from 
.12 one appropriation dependent upon the receipt of a 
V*\ grant or contract involving the use of funds derived 
.l4 fi'om another appropriation, 

L") "(1>) No requirement or condition imposed by an appli- 

](J cable statute ma3^ be waived or modified, unless such n 

17 waiver or modification is expressly authorized by such stat- 

18 ute or by a law expressly limiting the applicability of this 

19 paragraph. 

20 "payments 

21 "Sec, 450. Payments pursuant to grants or contracts 

22 under any applicable program may be made in installments, 

23 and in advfjice or by way of rcimbursemont, with necessary 

24 adjustments on account of overpayments or underpayments, 

25 as tlic Commissioner may determine. 

O 
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1 ''prohibition against federal control ox^ education 

2 "Sec. 457. No ^jrovision of any applicable statute shall 

3 be construed to authorize any department, agency, officer, 

4 or emplo3^ec.of the United States to exercise any direction, 

5 supervision, or control over the curriculum, program of in- 

6 struction, administration, or personnel of any educational 

7 institution, school, or school system, or over the selection, of 

8 library resources, textbooks, or other printed or published 

9 instructional materials by any educational institution or school 

10 system, or to require the assigiiinent or transportation of 

11 students or teachers in order to overcome racial imbalance. 

12 "labor standards 

13 "Sec. 458. Except for emergency relief under section 7 

14 of the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty- 

15 first Congress) , all laborers and mechanics employed by con- 

16 tractors or subcontractors on all construction and minor re- 

17 modeling projects assisted under any applicable program 

18 shall be paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing on 
.19 similar construction and minor remodeling in the locality as 

20 determined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 

21 the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended, (40 U.S.O. 276a-276a- 

22 5) . The Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect to the 

23 labor standards specified in this section, the authority and 

24 functions set forth in Eeorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 

25 1950 and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended 

26 (40TJ.S.O.276C). 
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1 "ADMINISTRATTOX op education I'EOGUAMS AND 

2 PK0.7ECTS 

3 ''Sec. 459. (a) (1) Each recipient of funds from a grant 

4 or contract under any applicable program shall keep such 

5 records as the Conunissioner shall prescribe, including rec- 

6 ords which fully disclose the amount and disposition by such 

7 recipient of the proceeds of such gi'aiit, the total cost of the 

8 project or undertaking in connection with which such grant 

9 or contract is given or used, and the amount of that portion 
IQ of the cost of the project or undertaking supplied by other 
XI sources, and such other records as will facilitate an effective 

12 audit. 

13 (2) The Assistant Secretary and the Comptroller Gen- 
1^ eral of the United States, or any of their duly authorized 
15 representatives, shall have access for the purpose, of audit and 
1(5 examination to any books, documents, papers, and records of 
17' the recipients that are pertinent to the grant or contract re- 
IS ceived under any applicable program. 

19 "(b) (1) Each State, local educ^itional agency, insli- 

20 tution of higher, education, and other eligible applicant nn- 

21 dor any applicable program wliicli desires to receive a grant, 

22 or make a contract, or receive other payments, under any 

23 «ppl^^*^^W^ program for any fiscal year, shall submit to, and 

24 maintain on file with the Commissioner, a general applica- 

25 tion which shall a])ply for all n])plicaWe progi-ams. 
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1 • '-'(2) (A) III the case of any Slate inao;!ng n gnionil 
2 '.^ iipplirntioii unck'r ponignij)!! (I) for a pr<»gnuu involving 
3 a Si-ate plan for the ncbiiinistratioii of tLe program, such 
4.; general application sliall be in the form of a contractual 
, 5: agreement which provides for tijc s;ubniissiou hy the State 
: G aiid approval by the Commissioner of an annual program 
7 plan witli respect to the particular programs in which tho 
8.- State desires to participate and assurances— 
9: "(i). that the State will, through a single State 

IQ: agency specified by the Oommissioner with respect to 

11 cacli program, provide for sucli metliods of administm- 

12 tion as are necessary for the proper and efficient ad- 
-13/ . ministration, of the programs to which the gcneraran- 
14:.; plication applies; 

15,-. • ■ . ■ "(ii) tliat the State will make provision for sucb 
1.6 • ' fiscal control and fimd accounting procedures as may be 

17 . necessary to assure proper disbursement of, and ae- 

18 counting for, Pederal fuuds paid to the States under 

19 any apphcable program; 

20". " (iii) that the State Avill make provision for mak- 

21 ing such reports as the Commissioucr may require to 

22. ' carrj*^ out his functions; 

23. " (^v) ^'l^^t tlic State will follow such policies and 
,24 use such methods and practices of administration as 
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1 . will insure iluU non-FtuU^'al fmuls will not be sup- 

"H ])\i\n\vi\ ])y Vvdv\'i\] fiiiids; juul 

o /^{^') ^'^^ Sl;?tc \vll! sulnuil an niiiiu;^' pro<i'nim pljui 

4: nieotiiig the- rcquiiciucuts of s\ibp«\i'{.gn;^,h (B). 

5 "(B) The annual program pbiii subiriittcd hy imy State 

6 for any lisenl year witli respect to any program to wliich this 

7 paragraph applies shall— 

S " (i) 1)0 prcpjireil and administered in a niiinuor 

9 consistent with spocifie Stale plan requirements of the 

10 appropriate appiicable statutes afl'octing the program 

11 for Avliich the annual program plan is apphcalde; 

12 ^^(ii) set forth m long-range program plan for the 
1 ;> use of Federal funds under such program ; 

14 (ill) set forth a statement; deseril^ing the purposes 
li) for Avliich Federal funds will be expended during the 

16 . fiscal year for which the annual program plan is.sub- 

17 mitted ; and 

15 (iv) comply in all other respects with the specific 
1.9 requiren»enls of the appropriate applicabhi statutes. 

20 " (3) In the case of any State, local edncatiojial agenc}'', 

21 institution of higlic]' education, and other eligible applicant 

22 making a general application mider paragraph (1) for a 

23 program to which paragraph (2) docs not apply, such gen- 
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1 cral application slmll be in the form of a coutriidual agree- 

2 mciit which provides for — 

3 such forms of administration, fiscal control 

4 and accounting procedures, reporting, and maintenance 

5 of eft'oit as the Coiiomissioncr may recjuire hy regulation; 

6 (B) and assurance that the applicant ^yill compl}' 
, 7 ■ with the requirements of the ai>]iropriate applicable 

8 statutes. 

9 (c) (1) Whenever the Commissionerj after reasonable 

10 notice and an opportunity for hearing, finds that there has 

11 been a failure, by any recipient of. funds under any applicable 

12 program, to comply substantially with the terms to which 

13 such recipient has agreed in order to receive such funds, the 

14 Commissioner shall notify such recipient that further pay- 

15 nit'ints will not.be made to such recipient under that pro- 

16 gram until he is satisfied that such recipient no lojjgcr 

17 fails to comply with such terms. Until the Commissioner 

18 is so satisfied, no further payments shall be made to such 

19 recipient. 

20 (2) The terms of any application for funds under any 

21 applicable program shall constitute a contractual agreement 

22 between the Commissioner and the applicant. Such agree- 

23 nient shall be specifically enforceable by the Commissioner in . 

24 any court of the United States. 

25 (3) If the Commissioner finds that the enforcement of 
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1 paragraph (1) would defeat the purposes of the program 

2 involved and that onforcemcnt of the terms to which the 

3 applicant agreed under paragraph (2) would more nearly 

4 accomplish suoh purposes, he shall use the enforcement pro- 

5 cedure lu paragrapli (2) in lieu of withhholdijig payments 

6 under paragraph (1) . 

■ 7 ^'(d) (1) (A) I*: any State has subinitted an application 

8 for funds under any applicable, program under which appro- 

9 prfations for such program are^ by the applicable statute, 

10 allotted or apportioned among the States or under which the 

11 State (or local educational agencies m that State) is entitled 

12 to a portion of an appropriation therefor and the Oommls- 

13 sioner disapproves such application^ or if the Commissioner 

14 withholds paymenis to a State mider paragraph (1) of sub- 

15 section (c), that State shall be entitled to judicial review of 

16 the actions of the Commissioner under this paragraph. 

17 "(B) (i) If f^i^y State, under circumstances qualifying 
• 18 for judicial review under this paragraph, desires judicial re- 

19 view of the Commissioner's action, such State may, within 

20 sixty days of such action, file with the United States Court of 

21 Appeals for the circuit in which such State is located a peti- 

22 tion for review of such action. A copy of the petition shall 

23 be forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 

24 Commissioner. The Commissioner thereupon shall file in the 

25 court the record of the proceedings on which he based his 
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1 action^ as provided in section 2112 of tlile 28, United Slates 

2 Code. 

3 ■ "(ii) The findings of fact by the Comnnssioncr, if sup- 

4 ported by substantial evidence, sliall be couelusive; but the 

5 court, for good cause shown, may reu'innd the cnso to tlte 
(y Commissioner to take fiirtJier evidenr^e, and tJio Conunissioner 

7 may thereupon inukc new (u* luodifiijd findings of fact and 

8 may modify his previons nclion, and sliall certify to tlic court 

9 the record of the further proceedings. Sueli new or modified 

10 fhidiiigs of fact sliall Hkewise be conclusive if su2>ported by 

11 substantial evidence. 

.s. 

12 "(iii) Tlie courl: sliall have jnrisdiction to aflirm the 
■ 13 ■ action of the Commissioner or to set it aside, in v/iiole or in 

14 part. The judgment of the court shall be mibjcet to review 

15 by the Supreme Court of the United Stales upon certiorari 
or certification as provided in section 1254 of title 28, United 

1^ States Code.' 

IS " (2) (A) In the case of any applicable program under 
1^ which local educational agencies receive Federal funds 
20 through State educational agencies actions of. such State 
. 2^ agencies with respect to the approval of applications of local 
2^ educational agencies and with respect to State administra- 
2^ tion of such program, shall be subject to administrative re- 
view by the Commissioner. 'The Comnnssioner shall, by 
' regulation, estnblish procedures for administrative review 
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1 of Slate cclueatioiuil aguney actions to which the procctlliig 

2 sentence applies. 

3 (B) Any local educational agency which is dissatis- 

4 fied with an administrative review under subparagraph (A) 

5 shall qualify for and he entitled to judicial review under sub- 

6 paragraphs (B) of paragraph (1) in the same manner as if 
such agency were a State. 

S '*(3) Any person or agency who is aggrieved by any 
^ action or failure of action by the Commissioner (or- by any 

10 person or agency acting for the Commissioner) under any 

11 applicable program shall be entitled to an administrative 
1^ review by the Commissioner of such action or failure of 
1^ action. The Commissioner shall, by regulation, establish 
1^ procedures for administrative review in order to carry out 
■^^ the terns of the preceding sentence. 

16 ^^^UTIIORITY TO VEST TITLE TO EQUIPMENT 

'^Sec. 460. The authority of the Comm: -lOner to make 
■^^ a grant to or contract with a local educational agency or 
State educational agency under any applicable program, 
shall inehide authority, whenever he determines that it would 
^•^ be in the public interest, to vest title to equipment purchased 
with grant or contract funds in such agency (or waive ac- 
cquntability to the United States for such equipment) with- 
out further oliligation to the Government or on such teiTns or 
conditions as the Commissioner dooms appropriate. 
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1" /^PAJJENTAL INVOLVEMENT AND DISSEMINATION 

2 '*Sec, 461. In the case of any applicable program In 

3 which the Commissioner determines that parental participa- 

4 tion at the State or local level would increase the effective- 

5 ness of the program in achieving its purposes, he shall pro- 

6 inulgate regulations with respect to such program setting 

7 forth criteria designed to encourage such participation. If 

8 the program for which such determination is made provides 

9 for payments to local educational agencies, applications for 
]n such payments shall — 

11 "(1) sot forth such policies and procedures as will 

12 insure that programs and projects assisted under the 

13 application have been planned and developed, and will 
I't be operated, in cousultutiou with, and with the involvc- 
I^ nient of parents of, the children to be served by such 
I^ ' programs and projects; 

1'^ ''(2) be submitted with assurance that surh par- 

I^ ents have had an opportunity to presejit"^ their views 

with respect to the application; and 

2^ "(3) set forth policies and procedures for adequate 

^1 dissemination of program plans and evaluations to such 

^2 parents and the public. 

23 <r-uSE OF FtTNBS WITHHELD FOE FAILURE TO COMPLY WITH 

24 OTHER PR0A1ST0NS OF PEDET?AL LAW 

^'Seo. 462. At any time that. the Commissioner estab- 
2^ iishes an '^entitlement, or makes an allotment or rpjillntment 
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1 to any State, under any applicable program, he shall reduce 

2 such entitlement, allotment, or reallotment by such amount 

3 as he determines it would have been reduced, bad the data 

4 on which the entitlement, allotment, or reallotment is based 

5 excluded all data relating to local educational agencies of 

6 the Stale which on the date of the Commissioner's action 

7 ■ are ineligible to receive the Federal financial assistance in- 

8 volved because of a failure to comply with title VI of the 

9 Civil Eights Act of 1964. Any appropriated funds which 

10 will not be paid to a Stale as a result of the preceding sen- 

11 tence ma}'- be used by the Commissioner for grants to locaJ 

12 educational agencies of that State in accordance with section 

13 405 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 

14 "Pakt Advisory Councils 

15 "definitions 

16 ''Sec. 471, As used in this part, the term— 

17 '^(l) 'advisory councir means any committee, 

18 board, commission, council, or other similar group (A) 

19 established or organized pursuant to any applicable 

20 statute, or (B) established under the authority of sec- 

21 tion 474; but such term does not include (i) State 

22 advisory councils or commissions established pursuant to 

23 any sueh statute, or (ii) any Commission, Council, or 
. 24 Board established by the express terms of this title; 

25 " (2) 'statutory advisory councir means an advisory 
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2 coiuicil csljiblislicd by, or pursuant to, an applicnblc 

2 statute to advise and make reconniicndations with ]*c- 
spect to the iidniinistratieii or improveniont of an np- 

^ plicaWe prognini or other rehited matter; 

g 'nonstatutory advisoi'y councir means an ad- 

Q visory council which is (A) established under the au- 

rj thority of section 474, or (B) ej^tnblished to advise and 

g make recommendations with respect to the approval of 

Q applications for grants or contracts as required by an 

20 applicable statute; . 

J2 " (4) Tresidcntial advisory councir means a statu- 

52 tory advisory council, the members of which are ap- 
pointed by the President'; 

14 '^(5) 'Secretarial advisory conucil* means a statu- 

15 tory advisoi'y council, the niemhci's of wdiich arc ap- 

16 pointed l)y the Secretary : and 

17 "(6) 'Commissioner's advisory council' means a 
18. statutory advisory council, the members of wdiich are 

19 appointed bj^ the Commissioner. 

20 ''advisouy council :MANA(1E]MENT 

21 "Sec. 472. (a) TJiere is establislied, Avithin tlic oflicc 

22 of the Assistant Scci'ctary, an advisoiy council management 

23 uu'^ wliich shall be responsible for providing managerial 
2-t j;'M.idan('o to, inaintain records for, providing 4)crsonnel and 
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1 nssislrtiicc (in {iccortljmcc with section 477 (1))) to the 

2 budgets of advi-sory councils. 

«> "())) Tlic advisoiy council manngoment unit shiiU be 

4' subject to tlic general supervision of a management board 

3 composed of one person designated by and representing eadi 
() statuloiy advisor)' council and one person designated I)y (he 
7 Assistant Sccvet:ar3^ 

S '^(c) TluMc slnil) be ti director of tlie advisory council 

0 nuiuagonuMii: unit U^ whom the nianngeniont board may 

10 dclcgalc its functions under subsection (b). Sucli director 

11. shall l)e appoinied, with the approval of the maTiagemcnfc 

.12 bonrd, by the Assistant Secretary. 

13 ''(d) The director of the advisory council management 

14 unit shall submit, not later than i^ovcnibcr 1 of each year, 
-l'^ to the Assistuiit Secretary, the budget • request of cacli 
Iti /nh'isory council (oii'eihcr witli such rcconmicndations with 

17 res))ect to such re(itu^st as the director nmy determine to 1)0 

18 approprititc. The tlin^etor sliall also submit lo the Assislant 
W Secretary an eslimatc of the expenses of the operation of 

20 this part. Tlic Assistant Secretary shall transmit to the Com- 

21 mittees on Appropriations of the House of Eeproscntatives 

22 and iho Senate the requests and estimates subniltted^to him 
2^^ under this subsection/ The Assistant Secretary may include 
24 with iho nmlcri^jls (ransniittcd uuder the preceding sentence 
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1 such comments and rcconimcndations as he may deem appro- 

2 priate, 

3 ''applicability 

4 *'Sec, 473, No provision of any other law which is 

5 inconsistent with this part shall apply to this part unless 

6 5^uch other law is enacted in specific and express Hniltation 

7 of this section, 

S "authorization for necessary ad\^soby council 

9 ''Sec. 474. (a) The Commissioner, with the approval 

20 of the Assistant Secretary, is authorized to create, and ap- 

II point the members of, such advisory councils as he deter- 

22 mines in writing to he necessary to advise him with respect 

13 to— 

14. "(l) the organization of the Office of Education 

15 and its conduct in the administration of applical)lc pro- 

1(3 grams; 

17 (2) recommendations for legislation regarding edu- 

Ig cation programs and the means by which the educational 

19 needs of the Nation may be met ; and 

20 'M^) special problems and areas of special hiterest 

21 in education. 

22 " (^) T^^^^ ad\nsory council created under the anthority 

23 of subsection (a) shall terminate not later than one year 

24 from the date of its creation unless the Commissioner deter- 

25 mines in writing not more than thiitj' days prior to the 
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1 expiration of such one year that its existence for an addi- 

2 tional period, not to exceed one year, is necessary in order 

3 to complete the recommendations or reports for which it was 

4 created. 

5 "(c) The Commissioner shall include in his report 

6 submitted pursuant to section 480 a statement on all ad- 

7 visory councils created or extended under the authority of 

8 this section aud their activities, 

9 "membersuip and reports of statutory advisory 

10 COtTNClLS 

11 ''Sec. 475. Notwithstanding any other provision of hw 

12 unless expressly in limitation of the provisions of this sec- 

13 tiou, nach statutory advisory council — 

l^i " (1) shall be composed of the number of members 

15 provided by statute who may be appointed, without 

36 regard to the pro>asions of title 5, United States Code, 

1'^ governing appointment in the competitive service, and 
shall serve for terms of not to exceed three years, whicu 

19 in the case of initial members, shall be staggered; and 

20 (2) shall make an annual report of its activities, 

21 findings, and recommendations to the Congress not 

22 later than November 1 of each year, 

23 The Commissioner shall not serve as a member of any such 
2* advisory council. 
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1 ''cOMrENSATlOX OP KEMBEUS OP ADVISOUY COXJXOILS 
13 **yKC. 47G. Mciiibcrs of all advisory oouiicils to which 

3 Ibis part is applicable who are not in the regular fiill-tinie 

4 employ of the United States shall, while attending mcelings 

5 or conferences of the advisory council or otherwise engnged 

6 in the business of the advisory council, be entitled to receive 

7 compensation at a rate fixed by the Commissioner, but not 

8 exceeding the rate specified at the time of such service for 

9 grade 6S-18 in section 5332 of title 5, United States Code, 

10 including traveltime, and while so serving on the busuiess 

11 of the advisory /council away from their homes or regular 
32 places of business, they may be billowed travel expenses, in- 
1-^ eluding per diem in lieu; of subsistence, as authorized by 

section &703 of title 5, United States Code,, for persons 
■^^ emploj'ed intermittently in the Government service. 

*'PKOFBSSIOXAL, TECHNICAL, AND CLEKICATi STAFF; 
TECHNICAL ASSlSTAKCE 

"Sec. 477. (a) Presidential advisory councils arc an- 
thorized j:o appoint, without regard to the prorisions of title 5, 
United States Code, governing appointments in the competi- 

^■^ tive service, or otherwiv^ obtain the services of, such profcs- 
slonal, technical, and clerical personnel as may be necessary 
to enable them to carry out their functions^ fis prescribed by 

24 law.. 
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1 '*■()>) Tlio Assisliiiil StH:r(.'ljU'y sliail I'lignii'd siiclj porsoii- 

*J ncl niitl tocliuiral as^'hslniitx' as uu\y be ro([ aired Ut \)v\'\\M 

i> Sem'turial and (Joinniissiuncr'-s atlvisoi'y uoiuu-ils lo i-nrry mil 

4 Uieir function as pi'cscrihctl by law. 

5 ^'(c) Siibjoct lo reguliilions of A,ssi.s(ant Se(M*elarv, 
G Presidential advisory councils are antliorized to procni'e teni- 

7 porar}^ and intenniltcnt .services of siaii personnel as are 

8 necessary to tlic extent nntlioriyxcl l)y section 310.9 of tide 5,, 
' 9 United >Slates Code, but; at rates not to exceed tlic laie speeE- 

10 fled at the liine ol' snoli sorvieo for g*rade CiS-18 in section 

11 5382 of sucli title. 

12 -''HET3T1NGS OF ADVISOJiiY COUNCILS 

la '''Sec. 478. (a) Each statutory advisory council shall 

24 meet at the call of tlie eliainnan thereof but not less than two 

25 times each year, Nonstatutory advisor}^ councils. shall meet 

26 in accordance witli regulations promulgated by the Com- 

27 missioner with the approval of the Assistant Sccrctnr3^ 
23 Minutes of each meeting of each advisory council 
29 'sbal! be kcpt and shall contain a record of the persons prcs- 

{ 20 cut, a description of matters discussed and conclusions 

21 rej?.ched, and copies of all reports received, issued, tn* ap- 

22 proved by tlic advisory council. The accuracy of aK ^ninutcs 
• 23 shall b J certified to by the chairman of the advisory council. 
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1 ''auditing and ueview of advisory council 

2 ACTraTlES 

3 "Sec. 479. (a) Each statutory advisory council shall 

4 be subject to such general regulations as the Assistant Secre- 

5 Uuy nmy promulgate respecting the governance of statutory 

6 advisory councils and shallikeep such records of Its activities 

7 as ^v511 fuUy disclosed the disposition of any funds which may 

J 

8 bo at its disposal and the nature and extent of its. activities 

9 in carrying out its functions. 

10 " (b) The Comptroller General of the United States, or 

11 any of his duly authorized representatives, shall have access, 

12 for the purpose of audit and examination, to any books, docu- 
■ 13 m.eiits, papei'S, and records of eai:!i statutory advisory 

14 council. 

15 ''bEPORT 3Y_.TirE COMKISSIONBR OF EDUCATION 

. 16 "Sec. 480. (a) Not latex than November 1 of cach^ 

17 year, the Assistant Secretary shall submit a report on tlie 

18 activities of the advisoiy councils which are subject to this 

19 part to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of the 

20 • Senate and the Committee on Education and Lab^r of the 

21 House of Eeprcsentatives. Such report shall contain, at least, 
22- a list of all such advisory councils, the names and affiliations 

23 <»f tlicir members, a description of tlie function of each iad- 

24 visory council, and a statement of the dates of the meetings 

25 of each such advisory council: 
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1 "(b) If the Commissioner determines that a statii- 

2 tory advisory council is not needed or that the functions of 

3 two or more statutory advisory councils should be com- 
4: bined, he shall include in the report a recommendation that 

5 such advisory council be abolished or that such functions 

6 be combined. Unless there is nn objection to such action 

7 by either the Senate or the House of Ecpresentatives with- 

8 ■ in ninety days after the submission of such report, the 

9 Comjuissioncr is authori;^ed' to abolish such advisory coun- 

10 cll or combhiG the functions of two or more advisory coun- 

11 cils as recommended hi such report. 

12 'Tart E— Au'rHORiTY op the Assistant SEOiiBXABY 

13 FOB Education 

14 "the assistant secuetaey's annual report 

15 "K.-'iO. 481. (a) The Assistant Secretary shall prepare 

16 ,and publish an annual report which, bas^d on data and other 

17 information available to him from evaluations undertaken 

18 pursuant to applicable statutes and from the agencies in the 

19 Education Division,, includes— 

20 "(1) a statement on the condition ^jf education in 

21 the N».tion; 

22 "(2) a report on developments in the administra 

23 tion, use, and effect of applicable programs; and 

24: "(3) the a<5fcivities of the Office of Education, tlw 
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1 ■ National Institute of Eduoation, ar.d the National Oon- 

2 tcr for EdwcAtion Statistics. 

.3 '*(b) The report required b}*- subsection (a) shall in- 

4 elude annual reports of the Commissioner, the Director of the 

5 National Institute of Education, and the Director of the 

6 NaHonal Center for Education Statistics. 

7. '' (c) The report required b}^ subsection (a) shall he 

8 -submitted to the Congress not later than December 1, of each 

9 3^car; and thereafter sucli report shall be generally made 
10 available to State and local educational agencies, and insti- 
ll tutions of higher education, free of charge, 

12 ^'COMiPXmON AND DISSKMINATTON OF TNKOKJrATTON 

13 ''Skc. 482. (a) The Assistant Secretary shall— 

14: ' ^'(0 prepare and disseminate to State and local 

15 educntiona! ngeno'es and instilutions information t'^>ii~ 

16 cerning applicable programs and cooperate with other 

17 ' Eedcral officiuls \y1io administer pro/jrams nfTecting 

18 education in disseminating infornuvtion concerning such 

19 programs ; 

20 '*(2) inform the public on federally supported 

21 education programs; and 

22 (3) in connection with his authorriy under section 

23 432, collect (i-'^n and infonnation on npplicablc programs 

24 for the purpose " of obtaining objectiv6 measnremcnts 
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1 of the ollecliveness of sucli progniins in achieving their 

2 piiq)Oses. 

^/'TV/ (c) The Assistant Secretary is authomed to enter 

4 into contracts with public nnci private agencies, institutions, 

5 organizations, associations, and M'itli individuals to cuny 

6 out his functions under this section. 

7 ''catalog op l^EDEIiAL KDUCATION PllOGlfAI^lS 

1 

8 " ''Skc, 483, The Assistant Secretary shall prepare and 
.9 make available in such form as he deems appropriate a cata- 

10 log of all Ecderal education assistance programs whether or 

11 not such programs are administered by agencies in the Edu- 
.12 cation Division, The catalog shall— 

13 ^'(1) identify each such program, and include the . 

34 name of thc.program, the authorizing statute, the specific 

15 Federal administering officials, and a brief description 

16 of such program; - 

17 "(2) set forth the availability of benefits and cli- 

18 gibility restrictions in each such program ; 

19 "(3) set forth the budget requests for each such 

20 program, past appropriations, obligations incurred, and 

21 pertinent financial information indicating (A) the size 

22 . of each such program for selected flscal years, and (B) 

23 any funds remaining available; 

24 '^(4) set forth prerequisitics, including the cost to 
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1 the recii}ieiit of receiving assistance under each such. 

2 program, and any duties required of .the I'eeipient after 
. 3 reeeiving benefits; 

4 "(5) identify nx)propriate officials, in Washington, 

5 District of Columbia, as well as in each State and locality 

6 (if applicable), to whorn application or reference for 

7 infonnation for each such program may be made; 

8 set forth the application procedures; 

9 (7) contain a detailed index designed to assist the 

10 potential beneficiary in identifying all education assist- 

11 anee programs related to a particular need or category 
22 of potential beneficiaries; 

.13 ! "(8) contain such other program infonnation and 

14 data as the Assistant Secretary deems necessary or de- 

15 ■ ' sirable in order to assist the potential program benefici- 

16 ary to understand and take advantage of eacli Federal 

17 ednoation- assistance program; and 

18 " (9) be transmitted to Congress with the Assistant 

19 Secretary's annual report. 

20 ''technical assistance 

21. "Sec. 484. (a) For the purpose of carrying out more 



22 effectively Tederal education programs, the Assistant Scci*e- 

23 tary is authorized, upon request, to provide advice, counsel, 

24 and technical assistance to State educational agencies, insti- 

25 tutions of higher education, and, with the approval of the 
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1 appropriate State educational agency, elementary and sec- 

2 ondaiy schools— 

3 (1) in determining benefits available to them un- 
4: der Federal law; 

5 (2) in preparing applications for, and meeting re- 

6 quirements of applicable programs; 

7 '^(3) in order to enhance the quality, increase the 

8 depth, or broaden the scope of activities under applica- 

9 ble programs; and 

10 "(4) in order to encourage simplification o£ aprli- 

11 cations, reports^ evaluations, and other administriitive 

12 procedures/'. 

13 (b) (1) The Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
34 amended by strikiv.g ont that part thereof which appears 

15 between sections 1203 and 1205 and inserting in lieu thereof 

16 the following: 

17 ; ''fund for the iJ\rpROVEM:ENT of postsecondary 

18 "Sec. 1204. (a) There is established in the Treasury 

19 a separate fund for the improvement of poscsecondary educa- 

20 tioii (hereafter in this section referred to as the 1und') which 

21 shall, in accordance witb the provisions of section, be 

22 available to the Assistant Secretary, ■ without fiscal year 

23 limitation, as a fund for the purpose of making grants to, and 

24 contracts with, institutions of higher education to improve 
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1 postsecoiidary ediieatioual opportutiitics by enabling such 

2 institutions to — 

3 "(1) encourage the reform, innovation, and im- 

4 . provement of postsecoiidary education, and provide equal 

5 educational oppoitunity for all ; 

6 ''(2) create institutions and j)rograins involving 

7 new paths to career and professional training, and new 

8 combinations of academic and experimental learning; 

9 ^^(3) establish institutions and programs based on 

10 the technology of conimunications; 

11 " (4) carry out in postsecondary educational institu- 

12 tions changes in internal structure and operations dc- 
1^ signed to clarify institutiouarprioritics and purposes; 

" (5) design and introduce co.st-cfl'ective methods 
of instruction and operation; 

"(6) introduce institutional reforms designed to 
^'^ expand individual opportunities for entering and rcenter- 
■^^ ing institutions and pursuing programs of study tailored 

to individual ncieds; 
^9 '^(7) introduce reforms in graduate education, in 

^"^ • the structure of academic profes^^ions, and in the recruit- 
^ ment and re^;ention of faenltie.s ; and 

''(8) create new institutioiis and prpgranis for 
examining and awarding credentials to individuals, and 
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1 tlic inLrnductiok of rclonius in fun't'iit instil utioiuil prac- 

2 iiecs related ilicreto. 

"> ^'{b) No gniiit shall be anntle or eou(raet eiiiered into 

4 under subseetioii (a) for a project or program with any 

.5 Jiistitution of higher ednculion nrdess it has been submitted 

6 to eacli appropriate State Oommissiou established under sec- 

7 tiim 1202, and an oiiportinuty atlordcd such State Comaiis- 

8 sioa. to submit its eomnicnts and recommendations t() the 

9 Assistant Secretary. 

10 "(c) The Assistajit Secretary is iuitliorized and di- 
ll rceted to delegate his functions under this section to the 
12 National' Institute of Education. The NationaV Institute of 
.13 Education is hereby authorized, notwithstanding the terms of 
'U the second sentence of section 413(b) (1) of the General 

15 Education Provisions Act, to be the delegate of the Assist- 

16 ixht Secretary for the purposes of this section. 

17 ''(d) (1) Dm'hig the period beginning July 1, 1ST3, 

18 and ending June 30, 1977, there is antliorized to be appro- 

19 priated, in the aggregate $20,000,000: Provided, Thnt no 

20 funds shall be appropriated pursmuit to this paragraph for 

21 any fiscal year unless, prior to the beginning of such fiscal 

22 year or ])rior to the date on which the Committee on 

23 Appropriations of the House of Representatives orders to be 
.24 reported a- measure making appropriations for the purposes 
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1 of this section, wliiclicver occurs first, the Couuiiittces on" 

2 Appropriations of the House of Representatives and the 

3 Senate have received a resolution approved by the Ooin- 

4 ml) tec on Education and Labor of the House of Representa- 

5 tivcs and by the Committee on Labor nnd Public Welfare of 

6 the Senate describing the projects to be funded under sucli 
^7 appropriation in such fornv and manner as such committees 

8 may agree upon. ' 

9 "(2) ]?mids appropriated pursuant to paragraph (1) 

10 shall be deposited in the fwid nnd shall remain available 

11 for obligation and expenditure until expended.". 

12 (2) Section 1201 of such Act is amended by adding 
1^ at the end thereof the following ; 

14 ' "(m) The term 'Assistant Secretary' meaiis the 

15 Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
IS Educfttion as authorized by section 411 (c) of the G: ncral 
l'^ ' Education Provisions Act.". 

18 (c) (1) (A) The Act of July 26, 1954 (Public Law 

1^ 531, Eighty-third Congress) is amended by striking out all 
after the enacting clause and inserting in licti thereof the 

*^1 following: "That this Act may be cited as the 'Special 

22 Projects Act'. 
' 23 ■ . ''purpose 

24 **Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to authorize the 

25 Commissioner of Education -^(hereinafter referred to' as the 
2o 'Commissioner') to carr-y; Qut special projects— 
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1 . " (1) to cxpcriinent witli new educational mclliods, 

2 techniques, and practices; 

3 " (3) to meet special or unique education needs or 

4 problems; and 

5 " (3) to place special emphasis on national ediiea- 

6 tion priorities. 

7 "contracting auxhorixy 

8 ^ "Sec. 3. The Commissioner is authorized, during the pe- 



9 riod beginning July-1. 1973, and ending June 30, 1976, to 

10 make contracts with public and private agencies, organiza- 

11 tions, associations, institutions, and with individuals in order 

12 to carry out the purposes of this Act as set forth in sec* 

13 tion 2. 

14 '^APPEOPRIAXIONS 

15 : "Sec. 4. (a) (1) In order to enable the Commissioner 

16 to make contracts under section 3, there is hereby authorizedr 

17 subject to subsection (b), to be appropriated to the Office 
13 of Education $100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
19 30, 1974, and each of the four succeeding fiscal years,, ex- 
2C ce.pt that the aggregate of the sums appropriated pursuant 

21 to this section for fiscal years beginning after June 30, 1972,. 

22 and ending prior to July 1, 1977, shall not exceed 

23 $200,000,000. 

24 ^'(2) Sums appropriated pur&uaiit to. paragraph (1) 
23 shall, notwithstanding any other providon of ' law, unless 
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1 cuaoted in express liiultation of this paragraijh. roiiiain 

2 available until expended. 

3 **(b) No funds may be appropriated pursuant to this 

4 section for any iiscal year unless, i^^rior to the beginning of 
. 5 such fiscal year, or prior to the date the Comniittee on Ap- 

6 propriations of the House of Eepreseiitative? orders to be 

7 reported a measure making general appropnatlons for the 

8 Office of Education, for such fiscal year, whichever is earlier, 

9 the Committees on Appropriations of the House of Eepre- 

10 seutatives and the Senate have received a resolution ap- 

11 pioved by the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of 

12 the Senate and the Comniittee on Education and Labor of 
1^ the House of Eepresentatives of such committees specifi- 

14 cf?ay recommending individually an appropriation for each 

15 contract to be made with funds so appropriated. 

• 16 -^*SPI2CIAL SURVEYS AND STUDIES 

17 "SfiC. 5. The Commissioner shall conduct sj)ecial sur- 

18 vcyB and s-tudies in the field of education upon request, 

19 by resolution, of the Committee on Education and Labor of 

20 'the House of Eepresentatives or the Committee on Labor 

21 and Public Welfare of the Senate.". 

22 (B) The title of such Act of. July 24, 1954, ir. amended 

23 to read as follows **A)i Act to authorize speciiil projects, 

24 surveys, and studies by the Office of Education.", 
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1 ■ (C) Tiio aiac'iKlniciits iiiado hy this siil)section shall be 

2 clTcctivc on and after July 1, 1973, 

3 (2) (A) Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
^ Education Act of 19G5 is amended— 

5 (i) by striking out section 305(d) ; 

6 (ii) by striking out section 30G; . 

'7 (iii) by striking out section 307 (c); and 

^ (iv) in the first sentence of section 301 (b) by 

^ adding before tlie period at tlie end thereof tlie fol- 
10 lowing: "and $508,250,000 for each of the succeeding 
^1 fiscjil yeai^s ending prior to July 1, 1978". 
12 (B) Tlie amendments made liy subparagrapli (1) 

1^ shall be efl'cctive July 1, 1973, and shall bo deemed to be 
enacted on June 30, 1973. 

(3) (A) Title V of the Higher Education Act of 19G5 
(the Education Professions Development Act) is amended — 
r'( i ) by striking out part D ; 
(ii) by striking out that part of section 501(b) 
which precedes clause (1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

"(b) For the purpose of carrying out this title, there 
are authorized to be appropriated $200,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and $250,000,000 for 
the fiscal' year ending June 30, 1974, and $300,000,000 
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1 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975: Provided, That 

2 of the amount so appropriated for any fiscal year—'' 

3 (iii) in clause (7) of such scetiouj hy striking out 

4 ''or part 7>''; and 

5 (iv) by striking out clause (4) of sucli section 

6 and redesignating clauses (5), (6), and (7), and all 

7 references thereto, as clauses (4), (5), and (6), 

8 respectively. 

9 (d) (1) Except as otherwise provided in this subsec- 

10 tion, the amendments made by this section shall be cf- 

11 fcctive on the dat<i of enactment of this Act, or on July 1, 

12 1973, whielicvcr is earlier. 

13 (2) The Assistant Secretary, of Health, Education, 
X4 and Welfare for Education, the Commissioner of Education, 

15 and the DirccJor of the National Institute of Education are 

16 authorized, during the sixty-day period beginning on the date 

17 of enactment of this Act, to take such actions as arc necessary 

18 to effectuate such amendments. 

19 (3) The Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 

20 and Welfare provided for in section 411 of the General 

21 Education Provisions Act, as amended by this section, shall 

22 be deemed to be a continuation of such an Assistant Secretary 

23 provided for in section 402 of ^uch Act prior to such amend- 

24 ments. 

25 (4) The Office of Education and the Commissioner of 
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1 Education provided for in section 412 of the General Educa- 

2 tion Provisions Act, as amended by this section, shall be 

3 deemed to be a continuation of such Office and Commissioner 

4 provided for in such Acfc prior to such amendment. 

5 (5) The National Institute of Education provided for 
(5 in section 413 of the General Education Provisions Act, as 

7 amended by this section, shall be deemed to be a continuation 

8 of the National Institute of Education provided for in such 

9 Act prior to such amendment. 

IQ (6) (A; AU functions of the Commissioner of Education 

11 which, prior to the enactment of this Act, related to the col- 

12 lection, analysis, and dissemination of statistics and reports 

13 on the condition of education in the Nation arc hereby trans- 

24 ferred to the National Center for Education Statistics, estab- 

25 lished under section 414 of the General Education Provi- 
ng sions Act, as amended by this section, 

17 (B) (i) All functions of the Commissioner of Educa- 

33 tion related to research in the field of ed".cation and dissemi- 

19 nation of research findings are hereby transferred to the 

20 Nattional Institute of Education. In the case of any provision 

21 of statute which vests education research authority in the 

22 Commit; ).ier of Education, such provision shall be deemed 

23 to refer to the Director of the National Institute of Education. 

24 The Commissioner and the Director shall make arrangements 

25 for the transfer of any appropriation to the Office of Sduca- 
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1 tion under such autliorit.y to the National Institute of 

2 Education. 

3 (ii) The provisions of division (i) .shall Iinve e(Tot:(, 

4 notwithstanding the limitation set forth in the second sentence 

5 of section 413(b) (1) of the Goncrnl Education Provisions 

6 Act, 

7 (0) Tlic authority of the Commissioner of Education 
9 under section 427 of the General Education Provisions Act 
9 prior to the enactment of this Act, together with all funds 

10 deposited in any account under such section^ is hereby trans- 

11 ferrcd to the National Center for Education Statistics. 

12 (1^) The authority of the Commissioner of Education 

13 under sections 422, 423^ and 424 of the General Education 

14 Provisions Act prior to the enactment of this Act is hereby 

15 transferred to the Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
1^ and Welfare for Education under the authority of sections 

481, 482, 483, and 484 of the General Education Provisions 

1^ Act as amended by this section. 

1^^ (E) Executive Order No. 1118 (October 16, 1964, 29 

20 F.R. 14399) relating to coordination of Federal education 

21 programs and all amendments to such Executive Order, liav- 
2^ ing been superseded by section 415 of the Geiieml Education- 
2^ Provisions Act as amended by this Act, is hereby repealed. 

(o) The following provisions of law are hereby repealed : 

2-5 (1) Sections 146 and 147 of title I of the Ele- 

2^ mcntaiy and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
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(2) Sections 203 (1>) (1), (G),iiii(l (7) ; 200(1)) ; 
■207;:iOr) (b) (2), ([0),mii(1 (11), (o) (2) -mh] .[>}) ; 
;j()5(f); ;}07(d); 504(li), (c), ami (il) 524(1>); 
533 (I.) (:]); iBl (I,) ; 552; 705 (a), (4), (5), and 
(G) ; 707(1.) ;ui,(l 801 (1.)^ (c), (d).. (c), (i) , (g) , 

(11) , (i), (j). (k), iind (1) ((f Mi(! Elt'iiKMiriiry find 
iScooiidsiry lOdiiOiilion Act of U)()5. 

(3) Sections 401 (b) ; 402(c) ; 303 (3), (7), (8), 

(12) , (14), and (15) of the Act of September. 30, 
1050 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress) . 

(4) Paragraphs (3), (4), (11), (12), and (13) 
of soction 15 ol' tlie Act of September 23, 1950 (Public 
Tjaw 815, Eiglitjf-first Congress) . 

(5) The table of contents of, and sections 103 (a), 
(d), (e), (g), (h), (j), (k), (1), (m), (n), and 
(o) ; 1004; 1005; 1006; 1007; and' 1009 of the Na- 
tional Defense Edncation Act of 1958. 

(6) Sections 105 (a) (4), (5), and (fi) ; 108(b) ; 
109; 202 (2) and (3); 304(c) (1) (B), (K), and 
(B) ; 520 (a) (1), (G), (7), and (8) ; 520B(b); 
5200 ; 603 (5) ; 607 (b) ; 608; 708 (a) (2) and (b) ; 
782 (2) and (10) ; 1058 (b) ; and 1201 (b) , (c), (d) , 
(<i), (S)> (li)> (i). (k),and (1) of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965. 

(7) Sections 108 (4), (6), (7), and (9); and 
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1 123(a) (11), (12), (13), (14), and (17), (o),and 

2 (A) of the Vocatioiuil Education Act of 1963. 

3 (8) Sections 3 (2) and (7); 6(b) (1), (2), 
i and (3), and (e) of tlic Librnry Services and Construc- 

5 tlon Act. 

6 (9) Sections 303 (e) , (g) , and (i) ; 306 (a) (2) , 

7 (6) , and (7) ; 308; and 311 (the second sentence only) 

8 of the Adult Ediicatioji Act. 

9 (10) Sections 602 (4), (5), (6), (7), (8), (9), 

10 (10), (11), (12), and (14) ; and 603 (c) and (d) 

11 of the Edncatiou of the Handicapped Act. 

12 (11) Section 3(b) '(^) (A) (iv), (v) , and (vi) ; 

13 and the first sentence of section 6 of tlic Environmental 

14 Education Act. 

15 (12) Sections 3(d) (1) (0) and (D) ; 6; and (7) 

16 of the Drug Abuse Education Act of 1970. 

17 TITLE Vin--FINANOING ELEMENTARY AND 

18 SECONDARY EDUCATION 

19 AMENDMENT TO THE ELKMENTAUY AND SECONDARY EDU- 

20 CATION ACT OF 1965 liELATTNG TO THE FINANCING 

21 OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

22 Sec. 801. (a) The Elementary and Secondary Educa- 

23 tion Act of 1965 is amended by striking out title IV thereof 

24 and inserting in lieu thereof the following : 
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1 *'TITLE IV^GENBRAL ASSISTANCE FOR 

2 EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 

3 "pivrt a— asststanck to local educational 

4 • Agenciks 

5 "jnNDlKG AND PURPOSE 

(> "Sec. 401. (a) The Coiigress finds tlmt while tlie pri- 

7 mnry responsibility for providing elementary nnd seeondnry 

8 ediicntion rests willi the Slates, the Federal Governnricnt lias 

9 an obligation to assist tlie. States in making availaJjle to all 
10 cliihlrcn an education of liigli quality. 

1.1 "(b) It is therefore the purpose of this part to provide 

12 finaneial assistance to the States and to local educational 

33 agencies to nssui'e that their resources when supplemented by 

'^^ tliis Federal assistance will be adequate to provide to all 

1^ children an elementary and secondary education of high 

1^ quality, 

''(JENP.RAT. EDUCATION GRANTS TO LOCAL KDUCATIONAL 

18 AGENCIES 

1^ ■ '*Sec. 402. (a) (1) Each local edncationnl agency shall 

20 be entitled to a general education grant for each fiscal year 

2^ during the period beginning July 1, 1975, and ending 

22 June 30, 1977, in an amount computed pursuant to para- 

23 graph (2). 

24 <'(2) (A) The amount of the basic grant to which a 
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1 local ethicatiounl ntjLMicy in any State is entitled shall be 

2 ecjual to the sum of — 

o "(i) SlUO for every child in average daily nieni- 

.tL bcrship in elementary and secondary schools in the 
5 scliool district of such agency, nud 

tj "(ii) M\d determined for the j)ur- 

7 poses of this chuise with respect to such agency under 

8 subparagraph (B) . 

9 *'(B) (i) The number of children to be determined for 
10 tlie purpose of clause (ii) of subparngrapli (A) with ro- 
ll spcct to any lo^nl educational agency shall be either — 

12 il the Coniniissioner determines that satis- 

13 factory data for the purposes of this subparagraph (B) 
are availa])lo, the number of children who arc aged 
five to seventeen, inclusive, in the school d' strict of such 

■^^ agency and who are — 

'^'^ " (") in families having an ammal income of 

less than §4,000, or 

(/^) in families having an annual income in 
excess- of $4,000 from payments under the pro- 
gram of aid to families with dependent children 

22 

Ulider a State plan ap]>roved under title IV of the 

Social Security Act; or 

24 < . 

"(II) in any other case, the number of chlidren 

described in clauses (I) (^) and (I) (^) in the 

county or counties in which the scliool district of the 
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1 jjgeiicy is locjitcd, in wliicli onsc the tenns of division 

2 (ii) (1) shall apply. 

3 (I) In any cnse where the amount of a general 

4 education gnuit for a local ediicutioiial agency is deter- 

5 mined muler clause (11) of division (i), the nnnibcr of 

6 children determined in a county or counties shall be allo- 

7 cated/ under regulations of the appropriate State cduca- 

8 tional agency (which regidations shall be consistent witli 

9 criteria e.stnblislied for the ])urpose of this sul)division by 

10 the Commissioner) anumg the local educational agencies of 

11 the county or counties, as the case nniy be, on an cq.'itable 

12 basis. 

13 "(11) In the case of local educational agencies which 

14 serve in all or. in part the same geographical area, and in 

15 the case of a local educational agency which provides free 
1^ pulilic education for a substantial number of children who 

17 reside in tlie school district of anotlicr local educational 

18 agency, the appropriate State educational agency may, in 

19 accovdaucc with regulations of the Connnissloncr, allocate 

20 tlie number of children determined under division (i) in 

21 such manner as will accomplish the purposes of such 

22 division. 

23 "(ii'O (I) i'or the purposes of this subsection — 

24 " (^) the Commissioner shall detennine the mmibcr 

25 of children described in clause (I) (*^) of division (i) on 
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1 tlic l)«sis of tlio most rocent satisfactory datn available to 

2 him froiri the Department of Coniniorce; and 

3 (^) the Conniiissioncr shall detormhic the iiumlicr 

4 of children di'scrihod in clause (1) (^) on the hasis of 

5 caseload data available to him from the Secj'etary of 
Q IlcaUh, Education, and V/elfarc. 

7 ^'(11) J^or the purposes of clause («) of subdivision 

3 (I), the Commissioner is authorized and directed to enter 

9 into agreements with the Secretary of Commerce for the eon- 
duct of a special census not less frequently than one time 

J 2 during any foiir-^'car period. Funds ai)propriated to the Oflice 

y2 <>f Education pursuant to section 403 of the General Educa- 

13 tion Provisions Act shall be available to roimbarse the Sec- 

14 rotary of Commerce for his expenses in can-ying out any 

15 agreement entered into under this hubdi vision, 

16 "(C) Tor the purposes of this paragraph, the term 

17 \State' shall not include Puerto Eico, Guam, American 

18 Samoa, the Virgin Islands, or the Trust Territory of the 

19 Pacific Islands. 

20 ''(b) In addition to the amounts appropriated for gen- 

21 eral education grants for lociil educational agencies in the 
122 States under subsection (b) for any fiscal year, there is au- 

23 thorized to be appropriated for any fiscal year ending prior 

24 to July 1, 1980, an amount equal to 2 per centum of such 

25 amounts for that fiscal year for making general education 
2G grants to local educational agencies in Puerto Rico, Guam, 
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1 Aiuerican Snnioji, the Virgin Islniuls, niul the Trust Ter- 

2 ritoiT of the Pacific Islands which shall !)e allocated and 
:] paid to such agencies hy the Coimuissioiier under the terms 

4 of this title in accordniice with their respective needs for 

5 assistance nndcr this section. 

a ''applications I'^Oli BA81C CJKANTS 

7 "Skc. 403. (a) (1) Any local e lucational agency Avhicli 

8 desires to receive for any fiscal year the general cdncation 

9 grant to whicli it is entitled under section 402 nuist snlnnit 
10 to the appropriate State educai!onal agency an application 

3 1 which contains — 

32 "(^^) ^ statement of an assessment of the cduca- 
13 tional needs of the children enrolled in tlie schools of 

such agcncy'and its plans for meeting those needs with 
1^ funds provided under this title ; 

^6 "(B)' in the case of an application for any fiscal 

^'^ year beginning after July 1, 1976, an evaluation of the 
^® elTcctivcness, including objective measurements of edu- 

cational achievement, of programs funded in the preced- 
'^^ ing fiscal year from funds provided under this title and 

from other Federal sources in meeting those needs ; 
22 " (Qj such other infomation as the State educa- 

2^ tional agency and the Commissioner may reascnahly 

require to enable such agency or the Commissioner, as 
"'^ the case may bo, to perform their functions under this 

title; 
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1 **(!)) an assnrniico tlial i\w a^a'iicy will eoiii])!)* 

2 Avltli tlic rctinirciiiciitij of paragrapli (2);aiMl ' 
3- *'{E) assiiraiites tliat Federal funds nmdc uvuilahle 
•1 under tliis title will be so used as to supplemeul and, to 
5 tlic extent possible, iuereuse (lie level of funds that 
ii would, in tlio absence of such Federal funds, be made 

7 avaiiabic from nou-Fedci'al sources for tbc education of 

8 pupils participrttiug iu programs assisted under tins title. 

9 "(2) (A) Each local odneational agency shall, for the 

10 benefit of cliildren in the school district of such agency who 

11 are enrolled in private noui)rofit elementary ami secondary 

12 schools, provide, to the extent consistent with the number 
Iti of such children, secular, neutral, or nouideological educu- 

14 tional services, materials, and e(|uipnicnt. The amount ex- 

15 pcuded hy the local educational agency uu(^jr the preceding 

16 sentence shall be at least c(ina! to (he amount received hy 

17 such agency on the basis of the number of cliildren iu such 

18 private nonprofit schools under clause (i) of section 402 

19 (a)(2)(A). 

20 ^"(B) The provision if services under subparagraidi 

21 (A) shall be provided by erunloyccs of the local educational 

22 agency under an agreement with the private school, or, if 

23 such agency, under the laws of the State, cannot so provide 

24 such services, then such services shall be provided under a 

25 contract of (he local educational agency with a public or 
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lo:; 

1 privalr iioiipro(!t nirrncy wliirli is iiulr|M'iHl('nt of niiy icli- 

2 *X\o\\< nr«j:;iiiizsitinii. Smicrs iiiiuk* jivtilahlo uiuior Mihimra- 
'I <rm|)li (A) siiall Uo iiiidcr iUv supervision mid niiitsdl of a 

4 |iiihlic ii^jciifv. 

5 ** (C) Tli(» ronlnil of fniuls ninlcr this tith* mihI iill sn v- 
(i iros and LM|tii|niinit olitaiiird with snrh riinds rcinain iindcr 

7 pnhlir sii|MM'visioii mid rniitrol iit nil tinios. 

8 **(!>) The Hljite iMhicationjil n^jt'iiey shall not liiially dis- 
ii npprovo any nppliiatioii for funds niider this title without first 

10 nlTordiii<i; the hteal ediinitioiial a^ein*}* making siieli npplira- 

11 ti'Mi reasonahle iiotiee and an oppin'tiiiiity for n heariiijr. The 

12 terms of an applieatioii approved under this seetioii shall he 
Ki eoiisidered a eonlraet, to whieli the United Htates shall he 

14 tleenied u parly-iii-iiiteresl, and sueh C(nitra(rl shall he spe- 

15 cifleiilly euforeeahle in the appropriate Federal Distriet Court 
IG by the State eduenlional aj^ency approviuj^ the npplieation 

17 and hy the Commissioner, 

18 "STATK rAHTlCU'ATlON 

19 "SkC 404, (a) Any State wliieli desires that tlie loeal 

20 ediieatlonal ajjeneles of that State reeeive neuernl cduealioii 

21 grants under this Title shall submit through lis State cduea- 

22 tioiial agency an njijdlcatlon therefor at sneli time or times, 

23 ill sueii forui^ and eoiitaining sueh infornintlon as the Com- 

24 Missioner may reasonably require by regulation. Such uppH- 

25 entiou slnill be submitted to the Commissioner and shall 
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1 set forlli such pol'Kies, i)rncticcs, procedures^ and assurances 

2 MS will insure tlmt— 

3 ''(1) except for puyments made under subsection 

4 (c), payments made to the State under tliis title will 

5 )>e used by local educational agencie. in that State for 
(' education programs ajiprovcd under applifjilions sul)- 

7 milted raul approved under section 40:3 ; 

8 ''(2) the State educational agency will make to 

9 the Connnissioner such reports as will enable the Com- 

10 missioncr to evaluate' the elTectivencss of funds paid to 

11 the State in improving the ((UMlity of educnllon in lite 

12 State. 

i:> *'(h) (1) The Connnissioner shall api)rovc an applicn- 

14 tion submitted under snl)seclion (a) if it meets tlie require- 

15 nients of such subsecti(ni; and he shall not finally disapprove 
It^ any such application without first afTording the State cduca- 

17 tional agency submilting such application with reasonable 

18 i\oticc and an opportunity for a h:..u-ing. 

19 "(2) Upon approval of an application froui any State 

20 under this section for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, 

21 the Connnissioner shall notify the Secretary of the Treasury 

22 of tliat State's eligibility under this title. Upon receipt of 

23 such notice, the Secretary of the Treasnry is directed to nay 

24 ont of the general funds in the Treasury to each individual 

25 withiii such State applying for relief an amount equal to the 
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1 aiaount by wliicli tlic ronl jiroperty taxes or rent constiUiting 

2 real property taxes upon that iiulivitluars homestead fur the 

3 taxable year 1975 exceeds 5 per centiiiii of that indivkl- 

4 iial's income for that year. The brorctary of the Treasury 

5 shall prcseribe such rc^^iilations as may he uecessiuy to eflec- 

6 tiiate the pn)visi(>n.s of (liis iinra^n'apli. 

7 " (c) Eaeli Htato whicli has an a])plication approved 

8 under this section for any fUcul year ending prior to July 1, 

9 1977^ shail be entitled to roimburscment for the amount it 

10 expended daring that fiscal year for the proper and efficient 

11 performance of its duties under tliis section, except that the 

12 maximum amount of any State's entitlement slmll not 

13 exceed — 

14 1 per ceiitnm of llie aggregate lo the total 

15 pa3niients paid to the hState on behalf of local educa- 
1(5 tional agencies iu that State for general education grants 

17 for that year; or 

18 ^^(2) $150,000 ($25,000 in the case of Puerto 

19 llico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and 
20. the Trust Territory of the Pacific Isbnds) , whicliever 
21 is greater. 

23 ^'Sec. 405. (a) (1) The Commissioner shall, each fiscal 

24: . year, pay to each State, on behalf of tlie local <jducational 

2''^ agencies in that State, the amount to which such local 
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1 ediicnlional agencies are entitled for that fiscal year under 

2 this title. • . 

;] **(2) From the funds paid to it under paragraph (1), 
4 each Stnte educational agency shall, in accordance with 
regulations of the Commissioner, make payments to each 
loenl educational agency in (hat State whieli has liad an 

7 application approved under section 403. The amount of ihe 

8 payment for any fiscal year for any local educational agency 

9 shall he the amount npproved in its application therefor, 

10 except that siich payment shall not exceed the amonnt to 

11 which it is entitled for that fiscal year. 

^*(3) (A) The total of the payments made under this 
suhscction to any State for any fiscal year sluill not exeeed 
an amount equal to 10 per centum of tlie aggregate of (ho 
eurrent expenditures for free public education of the Slate 
and the local educational agencies in that State for the pre- 
^'^ ceding fiscal year. 

1^ '*(B) If the aggregate of the amounts to which all 
local educational agencies in a State are entitled unuer this 
title for any fiscal year exceed the limitation set forth in 
suhparagra])h (A) ^VJth respect to that State, the amount 
to whicli each 'ocal educational agency is entitled under this 
title for that fiscal year shall be ratably reduced until such 
ao'sregate does not exceed such hmitation. 

(b) The Commissioner, in accordance with, and under 
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1 the teniis.of, regulations promulgated for llic piiriioscs of 

12 section 405(c) iind this subsection, pay to cndi ytnto vAu- 
eatiomil ngency the amount to ^vl^iol^ it is entitled luider 

4 section 405(c). 

5 'M\\irr Ti— EQTrA[iiZATrox Grants to ttik Statks 

f> ''FTNDTNfiS AND rUUrOSK 

7 "Sec. 421. (a) The Couj^ress finds tlmt the Feden\l 

8 Government has an ohligatinn to assist. the States in C(iiinliz- 

9 ing tlio resources nvailal>lo within the States so that an op- 

10 portunity to obtain an cdnention appropriate to individual 

11 need will he available to all (children regardless of their place 
VI of residence within the States. 

1:5 " (b) It is thci'oforc the pnri)ose of this part to provide 

14 financial assistance to the States to assist •them in ci|uali>iing 

1") educational opi)ortunity. 
K) ^'payments to states 

17 "Sec. 422. (a) During the period beginning July 1, 

18 1970," and ending Tune iJO, 1977, each Stale which uieets 

19 the requirements of subsection (e) shall be entitled to a pay- 

20 ment, in an amount determined under subsection (b), for 

21 each fiscal year. 

22 " (h) (1) The amount of the paynient to each State for 

23 any fiscal year shall be ecjual to the State's Federal per- 

24 centage (determined for that year in accordance with ])ara- 

25 graph (2) ) of the amount that State pays to local educa- 
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1 tional figencics in the form of Stale financial assistance to 

2 local educational agencies for free public education. 

3 . (2) (A) Por the jiurposes of para^^raph ( 1 ) , the Ped- 

4 eral percentage with respect to any State for any fiscal year 

5 -hall 1)0 the percentage expressed hy multiplying (i) that 

6 Staters weighted pcr-pu])ir income factor Un the preceding 

7 fiscal year by (ii) 0.10, exc(^i)t that the federal percentago 

8 for no State shall he greater than 12 per eontuin nor less 

9 than 8 per centum. 

10 " (B) For the puri)oses of subparagraph (A); a State's 

11 weighted pcr-pupil income factor shall be the quotient ob- 

12 tanied hy dividing (i) the national weighted ])cr-pupll in- 

13 comc))y (ii) the weighted per-pupll inc(nnc in the State. 

14 For the purposes of subparagraph (B); the 

15 weighted per-pupll income of a State or of all tlie States^ shall 
1(5 be the quotient obtained hy dividing (i) the total personal 
17 and corporate income of the State or of all the States, as the 
28 case may be, by (ii) the number of weighted pupils in the 

19 State or hi all of the States, as tlic case may be. 

20 ''(D) (i) The number of weighted pupils in a State 

21 shall be equal to the number of children in average daily 

22 membership in the schools of all the local educational agen- 

23 eics of that State, plus— • 

24 " (I) 20 per centum of the number of such children 

25 ^n grades, seven through nine in such schools; and 
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1 (II) 40 per cciitmii of the number of such children 

2 in grades ten through twelve in such schools; and 

3 "(III) 30 per centum of the number of such chil- 

4 dren in kindergarten in such schools; and 

■ 5 " (IV) 90 per centum of the number of such chil- 

• G dren who are mentally handicapped and for whom such 

7 schools are providing special education ; and , 

8 (V)j 225 per centum of the number of such chil- 

9 dren who are physically handicapped and for whom 

10 sucli schools are providmg special education; and - 

11 " (VI) 140 per centum of the number of such chil- 

12 dren who have specific learning disabilities and for 

13 whom sucli schools are providing special education; and 

14 "(VII) 100 per centum of the number of such 

15 children who are educationally deprived and for whom 

16 such schools are .providing special education, 

17 "(ii) Per the purposes of division (i), special educa- 

18 tion means a comprehensive educational program designed 

19 to meet the special educational needs of the children being 

20 served by such program, 

21 "(iii) (I) In determining the number of children de- 

22 scribed in division (i) , the Commissioner shall use the most 

23 recent satisfactory data available to him, 

24 (11) Por the purpose of enabling the Commissioner to 

25 carry out his functions unae^- this subparagraph, the Com- 
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L iiiissioncr is autliorizod inul dirucled to co^hIucI u special 

2 census of children in avenige daily nieinbcrsliip in the 

3 scliools of the local educational agcjieies of the Stales, Such 

4 a special census shall be conducted not less frequently than 

5 one time during each four-year period. 

G (3) The payment made to any State shall not exceed 

7 the product obtained by multiplying (A) that per centum 

•8 of the national average weighted per-pupil expenditure 

9 which is equal to the Fv-drral percentage of that State (as 

10 determined luider paragraph (2) (A)), by (E) the num- 

1 1 ber of weighted pupils in a State, 

12 (c) (1) In order to qualify for its paynient under this 
V'l section, a State shall submit to the Commissioner— 

1^ ^ (A) a statement of such plans, pohcies, procedures. 
•'^ ' • and information as will assure the Commissioner th?f4,llH.' 

•^^ State's form of financial assistance to local educ'utiona] 

^'^ agencies for free public education is consistent with para- 

1^ ' graph (2) ; and . 

19 (B) an assurance that the State has implemented 

20 a pohcy of offering a rebate to each individual within 

21 . that State applying for relief of the amount equal to the 

22 amount by which the real property taxes r con- 

23 stituting real property taxes upon that .im m\V9> 
homestead for the taxable year 1976,. and each year 
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I thcrenfler, exceeds T) per cciidiiii of his income for each 

•J such taxable year; and 

;5 /^(C) buch reports and other iiiforniation as the 

4 Conniiissioiier may retpiire by regnlatiou in order to 

o enable him to carry out his functions under this section, 

(i " (2) (A) In order to qualify tor its payment under this 

7 section, a State jnust liave cslablished and hcgim to carry 

8 out a program of iinaiicial assistance to local educational 
D agencies in that State w'hicli distributes such assistance 

10 among such local educational agencies in a Jininner con- 

11 sisient witli a distribution plan developed by the Oommis- 
1:.^ sinner, wliicli distribution plan shall be consistent with criteria 
i:i set forth in subparagraph (A) . 

. "(B) The criteria to be used by. the Commissioner in 

^'^ developing a distribution ph\n are as follows; 

It) /*(i) The distribution plan slnill distribute funds in 

17 suoli a manner as to seek to achieve equality of educa- 

18 tional opportunity for all children hi attendance at tlie 

19 schools of the local educational agencies of the State. 
■20 ''(ii) The distribution plan shall be designed iii 

21 such a manner that any t\Yo local educational agencies 

22 which make an equal cITort to support free public! cduca- 
I^^^ tion from local resources, wliich arc reasonably availalde 
-1 for such purpose, will have equal financial benefits, tak- 
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1 hig into consWeration the relative educational needs of 

2 ihc children in attendaiiec at llie ^^vh^H)h of siidi agencies, 

3 "(iii) The distri'^utiait phui ifliaU take iutu eon- 

4 slderation the extent to which locnl educational agencies 

5 serve areas of liigh concentrnlions of children* from Ioav- 
• 6 income families and heavily urbanized areas, 

7 (iv) Tlie distribution plan shall be consistent with 

8 siicli standnids as may be re(iiiired under the eciual pro- 

9 tcction clause of the fourtccnlli article of amendment to 

10 the Constitution. 

11 "(d) Funds paid (o Slatcji under this section for any 

12 fiscal year on the basis of entitlements computed under sub- 

13 section (b) shall be used for the provision of free public 
education by local educational agencies, 

(e) (1) Upon his determination that a StPte has (piali- 
ficd for its payment under this section for any fiscal year, the 
■^'^ Commissioner shall pay to each State educational agency of 
that State the amount to ^vhich it is entitled under this see- 
tion on the basis of entitlements computed under suhsce- 
tion(b), 

*'(2) In addition to the amounts paid to the States 
under paragraph (1) for any fiscal year, the Commissioner 
shall pay for any fiscal year to each State an amount equal 
^ to 33^ per centum of the amount that State has rebated 
to individuals under the policy set forth in subsection 

(c)(1)(B). ^^r. 
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1 ; "Part C — Genekal Pi^ovisions 

2 ''definitions 

3 '^Sec. 441. The following <>finitions shall apply to 
•4 terms vised in this title: 

5 'Ml) The term 'homestead' meaBS the dwelling, 

() whether owned or rented, and so much of the land sur- 

7 rounding it, not exceeding one acre, as Is reasonably neces- 

8 sary for the use of the dwelling or multipurpose building 

9 used as a home and a part of the land upon which it is built, 

10 and of a mobile home if used as a home. Such term does 

11 not include personal property such as furniture, furnishings, 

12 or appliances whether or not affixed to the realty. 

lei " (2) The term 'income^ *neans the sum of adjusted 

14 gross income as defined in the Internal Revenue Code of 

15 1954, the amount of capital gains excluded from adjusted 

16 gross income, alimony, support money^ nontaxable strike 
1*^ benefits, cash public assistance and relief, the gross amount 

18 of any pension or annuity, nontaxable interest, workmen'r, 

19 compensation, and the gross amount of insurance payments 

20 in lieu of Income from employment. Such term does not in- 

21 elude gifts nor noncash relief, services, or other assistance 

22 supplied by a public agency. 

23 "(3) The term Vent constituting real property taxes' 

24 means an amount equal to 25 per centum of the gross rent 

25 actually paid in cash (or its equivalent) in any calendar 
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1 yenr by an iiulividiml solely for the right of c.eupaiicy of lils 

2 lioinesteiul in a calendar year. 

3 *' (4) The : term 'gross rent' . means rental paid solely 
^ for tlie riglit of occupancy of a homestead, exclusive of 

. 5- charges for any utilities, services, . furniture, furnishhigs or 
6 personal property or appliances furnished by the landlord .as 
. 7 j)art of the rental agreement \yhether or not expressly set 
, 8 qut ill the rental agxeenient.". 

"9 . * (b) Section 404 of the General Education Provisions 

10 Act. is redesignated .as section 4()o; and such Act is anunuled 

11 ■ by inserting after section 403 the folloM^iiig new section: 

12 ''I^IMIXATIONSOK ArPE01>KLtmONS 

'fSicc. 404. .(a),(l) The aggregate of the appropria- 
(ions to the agencies in. the Education, Division- and to the 
■ office of the Assistant Secretary for any fiscal year shall not 
exceed the ^limitations set forth for tliat fiscal year in para- 
graph. (2). : : . ; . . . _ 

;. ''(2) (A) (i) Except at; is provided in division (ii), 
-^•^ . the appropriations to \ylijeh. paragraph ( 1 ) a])plies— 
. . . /I (I), shall not exceed $9,000,000,000 for the fiscal 
■ . • : year -ending June 30,- 1974, and for the fiscal year ending 
22 ■ June 30^1975; . . . -/ 

' ; (II) shall not exceed §9,500,000,000 for the fis- 

i-f . . .calyeaa- ending June 30,. 1976; , 
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. 1 8hall not I'xcecd SlO,000,U()U,OUO for the 

\l fiscal yoi\Y onding' June 30, U)77 ; and 

3 " (IV) sluiJl not exceed such amount as may Jhere- 

4 after be iUithorized by hiw and limited by tliiy sub- 

5 parngrapli. 

6 "(ii) The limitations provided in tlii.s subsection shall 

7 not apply to uncontrollable expenditures under obligalions 

8 created under part- B of title IV of the Higher Edueation 

9 Act of 1905, parts 0 and ]) (»f title VII of such Act, and 
10 the Emergency Insured Student Loan Act of 19(J9: /''co- 
ll videdy That the Commissioner shall not create obligations 

12 mitier any such. authority for any Jjseal year CJiding after 

13 Jmie /)0, 1975, which exceed, in the aggregate, llie aggre- 
gate of MUch obligations created during the fiscal year ending 

^^■5 June 30, 1972. 

'^^^ "(B) Por the purposes of section 445, the limitations 
set fortl\ in clause (III) of division (i) of subparagrjipli 
-^^ (A) aiul in subsection (b) fm* the iiscal year ending 
1^ June. 30, 1977, shall be deemed lo be authorizations, of 
ajun'opriatiojis. 

2^ '*(b) Of the sums appropriated for any fiscal year to 
22 which subsection (a) applies— 

" (1) not more than $3,850,000,000, in the aggro- 
^"^ gate, shall be for the purposes of the Elementary and 
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J. Sccoiulaiy Education Act of 19G5 (except title IV 

3 thereof), the Act of September 23, 1950 (Public Law 

3 815, Eiglity-Jirst Congress), and title I of the Act of 

4 September ^0, 19i30 (Tublic Law 874, Eighty-first Con- 

5 gross) , but not less than $1,800,000,000 shall for the 

6 purposes of title I of the Elementary and Secondary Eda- 

7 cation Act at 1965, §90,000,000 shall be for the pur- 

8 poses of title II of the Elementary and Secondary Act 

9 of 1965, $147,000,000 shall be for the purposes of title 

10 III of such Act, $35,000,000 shall be for the purposes 

11 of title V of such Act, and §41,000,000 shall be for the 

12 purposes of title VII of such Act, and $650,000,000 

13 shall be for payments on the basis of entitlements com- 

14 puted pursuant to section 3 of such Act of Septem- 

15 bcrSO, 1950; 

16 '^(2) not more than— 

17 "(A) $2,500,000,000 shall be for payments 

18 under title IV of the Elementary iv d Secondary 

19 Education Aet of 1965 for the fis< \\ year eudhig 

20 June 30, 1970, and 

21 "(B) $5,000,000,000 shall be for payments 

22 under such title IV for the fiscal year ending J unc 

23 30, 1977: 

24 Pvovichdy That no funds may be a]}propriated for pay- 

25 ments rmder such title IV for any fiscal year unless 
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1 nggregatc of the nmoiints appropriated for tiic pur- 

2 poses on whicli limitations arc placed by (tlausc ( 1 ) 

3 exceed $2,763,000,000; And provided further, That 

4 sums approprintod for siidi paynjcnts shall be subject 

5 to subsection (c) ; 

() '*(3) not more llmu $000,000,000, in ihe nggiv- 

7 jrato, shall be for the purposes the Vocmtionnl Kduca- 

8 tion Act of 1903, the Adult Eldncnticui Art, ami title 

9 X of the "higher Eduoatian Act of 1905, btit imt less 

10 than §385,000,000 shnll be for the purposes of such 

11 Act of 1963 and §52,000,000 shall l)e for the purposes 

12 of the Adult Education Act; 

i:t (4) not more than §3,500,000,000, in the aggre- 

14 gate, shall be for the ])urposes of the Higher Education 

15 Act of 1965 (except title X thereof), the International 

16 Education Act of 1966, and the National Defense Ed- 

17 ucfttiou Act (vf 1958, lint not loss than — 

18 *\A) the amount to which all students are 

19 entitled, as computed under section 4ir(a) of 

20 such Act of 1965, shall be for the purpose of mak- 

21 iug basic educational opportunity grants under 

22 subpart 1 of part A of title IV of such Act, and 

23 " (li) §25,000,000 shall be for the purposes of 
-4 title II of such Act of 1905 ; 

25 ''(5) not more than $100,000,000, but not less 
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1 than $55,000,000, shall he fur tJie pnrpitses of the Li- 

2 . brury iScrviees and Construction Aet ; and 

:j ' not more than $:j50,00(),( KH), hi the aggre- 

4 . gate, sliall be for any purpose for which appropriations 

,*:» arc otherwise antlionzed by la\y under an applicuhh' 

I) statute. 

7 (1) Of the amounts appvi>pnj\ted for payments 

8 under title IV of tlie Elementary and iSecoudary Education 

9 Act of 1965— 

10 ''(A) for the fiscal year ending June J]0, 197<) — 

n ' "(i) per centum thereof shall lie for pay- 

12 ments pursuant to section 404(b) (2) of such tide, 

i:r ■ and 

14 . " (ii) 66|* per centum thereof shall be foi* pay- 

jf) ments pursuant to section 405(a) (I) o{ such title;, 

1() ' and 

17 , "(B) for any succeeding fiscal year — 

18 ' "(i) 15 per centum thereof shall be for pay- 

19 . " ments pursuant to section 422(e) (2) of such title; 

20 ''(ii) 424- per centum thereof shall he f(n' pay- 

21 ments pursuant to section 405(a) (1) of such lille: 

22 J^nd ■ f 

2:^ • * ^'(iii) 424- per centum thereof shall 1)0 for ])ay- 

24 meuts pursuant to section 422(e) (1) of such tiUeV 

25 ' *''{2) (A) If the amount available under clause (A) (i) 

ERLC 
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1 oi panigrapli (1) for any fiscal yt?ju' is iiisiiflicit'iit lo pay 

2 fully tlie I'ulialos to wliidi all iiiclividiiaLs aro eiUilk'd imck^r 
'] sucli section 404(b) (2), the aiiioiiiil lo whioh cadi i>\ ,siic-li 

4 individuals is entitled shall be llic aniomit which liears the 

5 same ratio to the amoiuit such individual is entitled as com- 
G puled nmlcr section 404(b) (2) as (lie aiuoiiut availnlile 

7 under such clause (A) (i) l)ears to the a»>7iret>-ate of all tin; 

8 amounts that all individuals arc entitled as ,so coiu|)Uted. 

9 "(B) If the amount available under clnnse (A) (ii), 
.10 clause (B)'(i)", clause (B) (ii), or clause (B) (iii) of 
11 paragraph (I) for any fiscal year is insullieient t<» jiay lully 
.12 tlie uniount to .'which all States are entitled as coni]Mitcd 
y:> under section -tOo^a) (I), 422(c) (2), and section 422 
' * (c) (1), as tlie caKc may l>e, the amount to w]ii<'h sucli 
^'^ State shall he entitled sliall be ratably reduced until the 
•^^^ amounts of the entitlements equal the amounts availaljlc 

under the appropriate clauses.'' 

(c) The amendments made l)y subsections (a) and 
^'^ (b) shall be cfTcctive on and after July 1, 197:]. 
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S. 1319 



IN THE SENATE OF TUB UNITED STATES 

i\lr_D()MJN'i(;i£ intnuJuciid the /(illon'in<jf bill; wlitcli was read twice and rcfom'd 
to the Cuiiiiiui"li!c on Lsihor and Pubfic Wulfaro 



A BILL 

To slrciigdiGii edii cation l>y consolidating cerlain oleinentary 
and scooiidaiy ediioatioii o rant programs tlirongli I ho pj'o- 
vision of a siinrc of the rcvcinics of the United States to 
the States and to local cduoatioual agencies for the purpose 
of assisting them in carrying out education programs re- 
llecthig a reus of national concern. 

1 Be it enacted bfj the Senale and House of Itepreseniw 

2 livcii of the United States of America in Gonyvess assemhled^ 

3 That this Act may be cited as the ''Better Schools Act of 

4 1973","- 

5 FINDINGS AND PIJKPOSK 

0 Sj3C. 2. (u) The Congress finds that, while public edu- 

7 cation is primaril}'' llie responsil)ii)ty of the States and local 
11' 
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1 communities of this country, the Federal Government has 

2 a responsibility to assist them in meeting the costs of etluca- 

3 tion in areas of special national concern. The Congress finds, 

4 however, that prior programs of Federal financial assistance 

5 for elementary or secondary education arc too narrow in 

6 scope to meet the needs of State and local school systems. 

7 (b) It is therefore the purpose of this Act to consolidate 

8 ocitain current programs of Federal assistance to clcmentar}^ 

9 or secondary education into a system of Federal revenue 

10 sharing for education designed to assist in meeting such 

11 needs, to assist in encouraging innovation and development 

12 of new educational programs und practices, to assist in pro- 

13 vLding compensatory education for educationally deprived 

14 children, to assist in providing the special educational serv- 

15 ices needed b}^ the physically or mentally handicapped, to 

16 encourage greater attention to the \ital field of vocational 

17 education, to assure to children whose parents live on Fed- 

18 era! property ajn education comparable to that given to other 

19 children, and to assist in providing State and local educa- 

20 tional officials with the flexibility and responsibilit}'' they 

21 need to make meaningful decisions in response to the needs 

22 of their students. 

23 AVAlLx\mLITY OV APPROrjlTATIONS 

24 Sec. 3. Allotments to a State and payments to the Secrc- 

25 tary of the Interior under this Act from appropriations for 
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1 a fiscal year shall remain available for obligation and ex- 

2 penditure until the close of the next fiscal year. 

3 ALTvOTMENT AND USE OF SHARED REVENUES 

4 Sec. 4. (a) Erom the sums appropriated for carrying 

5 out this Act for any fiscal year the Secretary shall allot 

6 to each State an amount ecjual to 60 per centum of the 

7 average per pupil expenditure in such State multiplied by 

8 the number of children in average daily attendance in the 

9 public elementary or secondary schools of such State during 

10 such year who resided on Federal property. The amount 

11 so allotted shall be available for any ^educational pui'pose. 

12 (b) (1) Not to exceed 3 per centum of the remainder 

13 of such sums appropriated for such year shall be available 

14 to the Secretary — 

15 (A) for allotment of such amounts as he deems 

16 appropriate to Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands^ 

17 American Samoa, and the Tnist Territory of the Pacific 
13 Islands, and 

19 (B) for payment of such amounts as he deems 

20 appropriate to the Secretary of the Interior for the pur- 

21 pose of meeting the educational needs of Indian children 

22 served by schools operated by the Department of the 

23 -Interior. 

24 For the purpose of achieving an equitable distribution of such 

25 funds in the light of the educational needs of the children to 
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1 be served, the Secretary shall prescribe criterui for tlie iiiak- 

2 iiig of such nUoiuioiits ami piiyincnts. Amouuts allotted or 

3 paid under this .subsection may be. used only for the cduca- 

4 tional purposes specified in subsections (c) (4) and (d) (2) 

5 of this section. 

6 (2) For purposes of this section (except subsection 

7 (f) j , section 5, imd section 7, the term "»Stute" does not 

8 include Puerto llico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, American 

9 Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 

10 (e) (1) After application of subsections (a) and (b) 

11 for the fiscal ymv ondinir June 30, 1974, the Secretary 

12 shall allot to each State, from 60 per centum of the re- 
33 muinder of the sums appropriated for carrying out this Act 

14 for sucli year, an amount equal to the amount paid to such 

15 State under title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 

16 tion Act of "1965 (except with respect to section 103 (a) (5) 

17 thereof) for the fiscaLyear ending June 30, 1973. 

18 (2) After application of subsections (a) and (b),and, 

19 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, paragraph (1), 

20 the Secretary shall allot to each State, from 60 per centum 

21 of the remainder of the sums- appropriated for carrying out 

22 this Act for such year, an amount equal to 

23 (A) the junnbcr of children aged five to seventeen, 

24 inclusive, in such State from families with incomes 

25 below tlic poverty level multiplied l)y 
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1 (B) the ('X|KMi(lilnre 'nidex (ms dcrnied by si^clioii 

2 19(7)) for such Shite IW Midi ycnr, 

3 except tliat 

4 (0) for llio fiscal year vudlug June 30, lf)74, no, 

5 Slate may be allodcd no n mount in excess of 150 per 
G centum of the amount paid fo sucli Slate for the fiscal 

7 year ending June 'JO, 197;^, under title I of the Ele- 

8 inentiiry and Secondary Education Act of and 

9 (D) for any olhor fiscal year no State nuiy 1)0 al- 
io lotted an amomit in excess of 150 per ccutuiu of the 

11 amount allotted to such State mulcr this subsection for 

12 iho, preceding fiscal year. 

13 (3) If for any fiscal year (he amount availal)le fv>r allot- 

34 nient under paragraph (2) is loss than iho total required 
15 to make in lull all of si\ch allotnienis, the Secreiary shall 
IC reduce the allotment of each Slate under such paragraph by 
17 the percentage by which the total amount available (or allot- 

35 inent under such paragra2)li is less than tlie amount which 

19 would otherwise be I'cquircd lo he allotted undci* para- 

20 graph (2). 

21 (4) The amount allotted to a State under this subscetioir 

22 shall he available only for programs and projects designed 
23' to meet the special educational needs, at the preschool or 

24 fii^y other educational level, of educationally deprived cliil- 

25 <I*'cn, and at least 75 per centum of such amount shall he 

O 
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1 available only for instruction in basic language or niathe- 

2 matics skills. 

3 (d) (1) After application of the provisions of subsec- 

4 tions (a), (b), and (c) for a fiscal year, the Secretary 

5 shall allot to each State an amount wliich bears the same 

6 ratio to the renmhider of the sums appropriated for carry- 

7 ing out this Act for such year as the number of ehildre^i 

8 aged five to seventeen, inclusive, in such State bears to the 

9 number of mch cliildren in all of the States, 



10 (2) Except as provided in section 7 — 

11 (A) 16 per centum of the amount allotted to a 

12 State under paragmph (1) shall be available only tor 

13 programs and projects, at he preschool or any other 

14 educational level designed to meet the special educa- 

15 tioiial needs of handicapped children; 

1G (B) 43 per centum of such amount shall bo avail- 

17 able only for vocational education activities; and 

18 (C) 41 per centum of such amount shall be avail- 

19 able only for supportmg materials and services. 

20 (e) In the event that any State — 

21 (i) is not eligible to receive revenues shared under 

22 this Act for any fiscal year, 

23 (n) notifies the Secretary that it does not desbre 

24 to receive such revenues, or 

25 (iii) may not, because of clause (0) or (D) of 
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1 subsection (c) (2), receive n portion of its allotnieiit 

2 ' for such yonr, 

3 the allotmeut (or portion thereof) of such State for such 

4 year under sabsection (c) or (d) shall be available for 

5 reallotment from time to time, on such date or dates during 

6 such 3'^eai' as the Secretary may fix, to other States in pro- 

7 portion to the original amount of tlie allotments to such 

8 other States imder such subsection for that year^ but with 

9 such proportionate amount for any of such other States being 
■ 10 reduced by the extent it exceeds the amount the Secretary 

11 estimates such State needs and will be able to use ; and the 

12 total of such reductions shall be reallotted hi the same 

13 manner among the States whose proportionate amounts were 

14 not so reduced. Any amount for a fiscal year so reallotted 

15 to a State under this subsection shall be deemed part of its 

16 allotment under such subsection (e) or (d) , as the case may 

17 bo, for such year. 

18 (f) The amounts appropriated and allotted pursuant to 
,., 19 this Act shall be paid to the States at such intervals and in 

20 such installments as the Secretary may determine. Such 

21 amounts paid for any purpose under this Act shall also be 

22 available for consti';uction to cany out such purpose. 

23 DISTRIBUTION' OP SHARED REVENUES WITHIN EACH STATE 

24 Sec. 5. (a) Each State shall pay to each of its local 

25 educational agencies for a fiscal year an amount equal to 
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1 tlie stuns allotted to siicli State under section •i(ii) for mch 

2 year on aceoiuit ol' the muulicr of diildren In average daily 

3 attendance m'Iio resided on Pederal [iroperty in the seliool 

4 district of anch agenc3^ 

5 (b) (1) From the .sums aHottcd to a State niuler scc- 

6 tion 4(o) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, such 

7 State sliall pay to each of its local • educational agencies 

8 an amount e([nal to the amount paid lo each such agency 

9 for the fiscal year endhig June 30, 1973, under title I of the 

10 Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1905. 

11 (2) From the renuiiudor of such sums and from the 

12 sums. allotted to such Stale under section 4 (c) for any other 

13 fiscal year, such State shall retain siicli amomiis as it deems 

14 necessary for meeting the special educational needs of nc- 

15 glecled or delim]ueut children and migratory cliildren of 

16 migratory agricultural Avorkcrs, except that tlie amount rc- 

17 tained by such State under this paragraph for any fiscal 

18 year shall not exceed an amount equal to tlie expenditure 

19 index for sudi State for such year multiplied by the number 

20 of such cliildren in such State during such year. 

21 (3) From the remainder of the sums allotted to such 

22 State under section 4 (c) for a fiscal year and not paid to anj^ 

23 local educational agency under paragraph (1) nor retained 

24 under paragraph (2), such State shall pay to each of its 

25 local educational agencies which has more than five thou- 
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1 simd diildroii aged iivu to seventeen, inclusive, from families 

2 witli incomes below the poverty level, or has more than 15 
per eontimi of the total cnralhnent of its schools consistin»r of 

'I such cliihh'cn, an amount equal the product of — 

') (A) (he expendilurc index for such Slate for such 

i) year multiplied by, 

7 (B) the uuuiber of sudi children from sucli families 

' S in llic school dislrict of such agcncyj 

I) loss any ainoimt paid to such agency under paragraph ( 1 ) , 

.10 (4) If for any fiscnl year the ])ortiou of the sums allotted 

11 to a State ujvdcr section 4(c) and available f(u' payments 

VJ> under parngraph (3) of lliis subsection are insufliciout to 

13 make tlie payments to all local edncalional agencies required 

14 by sucli imragraph, sncli Slate sliall reduce the payment to 
each h)cal educational agency under such paragraph ' by the 

IG percentage by whicli sucli portion of llie sums so all'^ttcd and 

17 available is less than the total of tlie payments required by 

LS suci) paragraph for all such agencies. 

1<J (5) If (be allolnient to such Sfato under section 4(c) 

20 for any fiscal year exceeds the amounts required under 

21 paragraphs (1), (2) ,{ind (3) of Ibis subsection, such Slate 

22 shall rank all of its !(K'al educational agencies which are not 
2: J eligible for paynicnls for such year under paragrapli (?,) 

24 i)y the numluu' of chiUlren in the school district of each such 

25 agency aged five to seventeen, incUisivo, from families with 
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1 incomes below the poverty level, or, If such Stntc so cl(?ds, 

2 by the percentage which tlic number of siicli children in each 

3 such district is of the total nunibei' of children nged five to 

4 seventeen, inclusive, in such district. Subject to clnuse (A) 

5 of paragi'iiph (6) of this subsection, such State shall then 

6 mnke payments to such agencies as though they were eli- 

7 gible under parngrnidi (3), beginning with the ngency or 

8 agencies with the hirgesb number, or, if sucli State lias so 

9 elected, the largest percentage, of such children from such 
10 families, and following such order of I'anking until the 
31 remaining portion of such nllotnient is exhausted. 

12 (6) No local educational agency may receive paynienls 

i:\ under this subsection for any fiscal year unless — 

34 (A) the total amount of such payments for such 

15 year to such agency is at lenst §10,000, 

IG (B) the State ngency {designated under section 

17 9 (*0 ) determines, in accordance willi such criteria as 

18 the Secretary may prescribe, that the services provided 

19 in each of the schools of such local agency with funds 

20 olher than funds received under this Act will for such 

21 year be comparable with the services so provided in all 

22 of the other schools of such local agency, 

23 (C) such local agenc}'- provides satisfactory assur- 

24 aiico to the State agency (designated under section 
j 25 ^ ('0 ) ^li'^t if sufJi State agency does not conduct such 
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1 cvalimtions of progrnms and projects carried out with 

2 funds i^aid to such local agency under this suhscction 

3 as the Secretary may require, such local agency will 

4 • do so, and . 

5 (D) such local agciujy provides satisfactory as- 
siirancc to (he Stale agency (designated under section 

7 'M'O ) ^'^'1^ will comply whh the applicahle provi- 

8 * sions of this Act. 

9 (7) Each local educational agency which receives a 

10 payment for a fiscal year under this section shall rank all 

11 of its schools hy the number of educationally deprived chil- 

12 drcn enrolled in such schools, or, if such agency so chooses, 

13 hy the percentage which the numljcr of such children enrolled 
U. in any school is of the total number of such children enrolled 
15 in such school, except that, upon tJie approval of the State 
.16 agency designated under secticui 9 (a) , such local educational 
17 agency may, for the purpose of such ranking, group its 
IvS schools by, the grade levels in such schools, each such group 

19 containing nil of such schools liaving the same grade k^'cls. 

20 Programs and projects carried out witli pnyiuenis received 

21 by such agency under this section for sucli year shall be 

22 designed iu such a manner that the total cost (consistent 

23 with cost allocation criteria prescribed by the Secretary) 

24 of such programs and projects for such year shall be at least 

25 equal to the expenditure index for such State for such j-ear 
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1 imiltiplied liy llio uuuiIkt (if c-hiUluMi served liy \n'o- 

2 giMiis aii<l projiTt.s, Xo ctluc.-Jtioiially deprive d children cm- 
o rolled ill niiy school of saeh a;xeuey iiuiy ho served hy sueh 

4 prog-nniis and projects mdess all of llie edne;ilionalJy deprived 
n ehildreu enrolled in any oilier .m-IiooI (or, if ihe seluuds of 
() siM.'h agetu^y ar{i raidved witldn groups hy tlie gi'nde levels 
7 ill sneh schools, in any oilier scIujoI uiiliiii sneh jrroM]») 

5 enndlin*;- a lar^^cr inindx-r (or, if sueli agency has chosen 
f) to rank its sclnjols ))y percenlMgc^ a larger percentage) of 

10 snch children arc M^vcd hy sneh ])rogranis and j)rojeets, 

11 (8) Any portion of an allotment wliicli is not, hnt 

12 would he except for clause (A), (B) , (C) , or (D) of para- 
lo gra]di (G) , paid lo a local educational agency by a State 
14 sliall he. paid by such Stale, in a(?cordaiice Avith its plan dc- 
l;j vclopcd under section S) (h) , to other local educational ngcu- 
IG cies within snch State ti> which funds arc required to he ])aid 

17 under j)aragraph (1), (3), or (f)) of this subsection for 

18 use in accordance with the jn-ovisions of section 4(c) (4)^ 

19 except tliat no such other agency shall be paid more for any 

20 ^5^^cal year pursuant to this subsection than 200 per ceutuui 

21 of the amount required to he paid to it under paragraph {?>) 

22 or (5) of this subsection for such year. 

23 (n) If wo local educational agency williin snch Slate 

24 M-liich would otherwise receive payments for any fiscal year 

25 under tliis snl^section has been determined, under clause (li) 
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1 (»( pnragrnpli (0), to provide uompamblc .services, ilie 

2 luiiouuL tillotted lo siicli Slate muler section 4(c) slinll be 

3 avnihilde for retillotineiit from time to time, on .siicli date 

4 or dates during siicli year as tin? iSecretary may fix, to 

5 other Stales in proportion to llie amounts originally allotted 

6 to such olhcr Slates under such seciion, l)Ul. ^vith such ])ro- 

7 portioiuite amount for any of such Slates ])oing reduced ])y 

8 tlic extent it exc(icds the amount the Secretary estimates 

9 sucli State, needs and will Ijc able to use; and the total 

10 of such reductions shall be roallotted in. the same maimer 

11 among l:he States whose proportionate amounts were not so 

12 reduced. Any portion of an allotment which is not, but 
1:5 would be exce[)t for [)arMgra[)h (8) . paid to a local educa- 
.14 tional agency within a State, shall ])0 reallotted to other 
15 States in the manner prescribed by the preceding sentence. 
IG The anumnt reallotted for any fiscal year under this sul)- 

17 section lo any State may not exceed 200 per centum of the 

18 amount origiuMlly allotted to such State for such year under 
19' section 4(c) . Any amount reallotted to a State under tliis 

20 subsection for any fiscal year shall be deemed to be part of 

21 its allolment for such year under section 4 (e) . 

22 ((') The remainder of each State's allotment shall be 

23 available — 

24 (1) for use, in accordance with the provisions of 

25 sections 4 and 7 and the plan developed under section 
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9(1)), hy llie Stale aguiic}^ designalod uncler sedion 
9 (a) ;and 



3 



(2) for clistrilnitioii, for use by them m accordance 
with the provisions of sections 4 and 7 and sueli phin, 
among Ihe local odiicalional ngeucics of sncli »Sinte ou 
a hasis rodccling llie rctalivc needs of cadi of such aj>-on- 
eics for llie (ypcs of assistance for whicli appn>|)rialions 
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7 



8 



under tliis Act are availa])le; 



9 except that, in determining the relative needs of each of 

10 sucli agencies for the types of assistance for whicJi appro- 

11 prialions ;nidcr this Act are available, funds paid to sueli 

12 agencies under subsection of this scclioii .shall not be 
lo taken into account. 

14 DJ3TER.i^I [NATION OF NUJCJiI31?S 

15 Sec. 6. (a) For puqioses of sections 4 and 5 of tins 

16 -Act, the Secretary shall make tlic required dctemiinations of 

17 average daily attendance, average per pupil CNpenditare In 

18 the United SfaLcs, Slate average per pupil expenditure, and 

19 numbers of children, and in doing so lie shall use the most 

20 recent satisfactory data avaihible to liini, referrablc with 

21 respect to data used for cadi purpose to the same time period 

22 lor all jurisdictions. If the Secretary determines that satis- 

23 factory data regarding numbers of children are not available 

24 for any h)cal educational agency^ he shall detorminc the total 

25 mnnl)ers of children in the county or counties in which 'the 
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1 school district of such agency is located, and the State 

2 agency designated under scetioii 9(n) shall clLterinine. pur- 

3 suant to criteria prescribed by the Secretary, within siicli total 

4 the numbers of children iii each school district within such 

5 county or counties, ' ' 

6 (b) In determining numbers of cliildrcn for purposes 

7 of section 5, a child from a family with an income below 

8 the poverty level who, during any year, is j.ransj'crred by a 

9 local educational agency from a school in which he is on- 

10 rolled and in whicli the majority of tlie children enrolled are 

11 from families with incomes below the poverty level to a 

12 school in wliicli the jninority of children enrolled are fi'om 

13 such families, shall be counted twice for the following year. 

14 (c) Except as t-ne Secretary may provide by regulation, 

15 no information obtained under tliis section relating to any 
IG individual may be used for any purpose other than the pur- 
17 poses of this Act. ' 

38 TUANSli^JCJ^S AMONG rUlfPOSES 

19 Seo: 7. (a) Thirty per centum Qf that portion of each 

20 State's allotment which is available for the pm'poses de- 

21 scribed in clause (A) or (B) of section 4 (d) (2) maybe 

22 made available for any of the other purposes described in 

23 subsection (c) or (A) of section 4. 

24 (b) The 30 per centum limitations in subsection (a) 

25 may be exceeded if the Stats demonstrates to the satisfaction 
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1 of the Secretary that such action will achieve more efl'ecuvely 

2 the purposes of this Act. 

3 PAHTICJPATXON OP NONPUX^LIO SCHOOL OXIILDKEN' 

4 Skc. S'. (a) Tlie State agency designated mulcr sectiuii 
") 9 (a) shaU ])vovide that— 

(5 { I ) ex cop t as p ro \'ided 1 1 1 snbsecti on ( b ) , c! i i I d ran 

7 enrolled in nonprofit jn'ivalo elcmenlary or secondary 

• S schools will be given an opportunity to participate, on 

9 an i:qnitable basis, in activities for Avliich finids are made 

10 available under subsections (b) , (c), and (d) of sec- 

31 tion 4; and 

12 (2) title to and control of funds received under 

irl (his Act ami otbev property derived therefrom will 

14 renniin in one or inore public agencies. 

35 (b) If the Secretary determines that provisions of 
State law prevent anj^ State agency designated under section 

,17 \) (a) from complying with subsection (a) of this section, 

]g the Secretary shall, if he finds that the Slate is otherwise 

19 eligible to participate hi the program under this Act, permit 

20 such State to participate, but in such case lie shall — 

21 (1) arrange, by contract or otherwise, for chil- 

22 di'cn enrolled in tlie. nonprofit private elementary or 

23 secondary schools within such State to receive, on an 

24 equitable basis, services similar to those provided from 

25 the funds made available under subsection (b), (c),or 
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X (d) of scotion 4 to public schoolchildren within siicli 

2 State ; and 

3 (2) \n\y the cost thereof out of that portion of the 

4 alh)tinont to SLidi Slate for carrying ont eacli mdi 
subsection. 

STATK AmnNKSTRATION 

7 Hkv. 9, (a) Tlic chief executive officer of a State 

8 shall be the State agency res])onsible for administration (or 

9 siipervi.sion of the administration) of tiie program under 
1Q this Act in such State, except tlint a specified single State 
11 agency shall l)e responsible for such administration (or 

i 12 supervision of administration) if such officer determines 

13 that the law of such State so provides. Section 204 of tJie 
Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 

15 4214) shall apply to the preceding sentence, 
1(5 (b) The State agency designated under su1)section (a) 

J 7 shall, for each fiscaLyear, develop and publish a plan for 

jg the distribution of finids available therefor under section 

19 5(1)) (8) and under section 5(c), and for the expenditure 

20 funds retained mider section 5(b) (2) and under section 

21 5(c) (I) for use by such State agency or distrilmted under 
.)2 section 5(c) (2) for use by local educational agencies, Such 
.)3 plan shall in(^lnde estimates of the amounts which will be 

24 paid to each local educational agency in sucli State for sncb 

25 year (A) under suhsectiou (a) or (b) of section 5, and 
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1 (H) from \\\'M portion of such Rtatc/s allotniiiiit derivoil 

2 fronidnnse (2) (A), (2) (B).tu' (2) (C) of soctuni 4 (d) . 

3 Such ]}\iui shiill not liiuiUy l)c a(io))lc(l b\- such Stale iigoiicy 

4 until a rcasonnhlc opportunity has been given to interested 

5 ))crsons for connncnt thereon. 

6 TliKAT^^K^■T OK l^KHKIJALliY CONXKimcl) niiLDinsK 

H .Skc. 10. The State agency dcsigMialed under r^ection 

8 9(a) sliall ])rovidc tliat vdiildren attending school within 

9 tlie State ^vho roside^ with a parent on Federal property 

10 will receive ])ul)lio elementary or secondary education on a 

11 basis coniparn])le to that provided to otlier (children in the 

12 State. 

13 I'^LIGIBILITY 

14 SliC. 11. In order to qualify for any payment under this 

15 Act from ai)i>ropriations for any year, a State, or a local edn- 
cational agency, nnist establish to the satisfaction of tlic 

^'^ Secretary that, wiih respect to such appropriations and pay- 

18 ments therefrom, it will use such payments only for the pur- 

19 poses for which made and will otherwise compl}^ with the 

20 applical)le provisions of this Act and regulations thereunder. 

21 REMEDIES TOR NONCO^rPJJANCl«: 

22 Skc, 12. (a) If the Secretary, after reasonable uoiice 

23 and 0]>portunity for hearing to the State agency designated 
2^ under .section 9(a), finds that a State has failed to comply 
25 substantially with any provision of this Act, the Secretary, 
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1 initil ho is salisficd thnl WivYv is no longiM- nny sucii iwWmv iu 

2 eoiiiply,. sIimII — 

3 (1) teniiiiinto i>{iyiMcnls to such Stale umUr rliis 

4 Act, or ^ 

3 (2) reduce jmyuioutf; uiuler this Aet ))y im nitUMiiil 

6 efinal to the ninouiit of such payineiils whicli were not 

7 expeJided in accordnnce with I his Act. or 

8 (3) huiit the nvnihilnhty ol' [laynients under tiiis 

9 Act to programs, [n'ojects, or activities not aiTeclcd hy 

10 such faihiro to comply. 

11 (lj) (1) In lieu of, ov in addition to, any action aii- 
.12 -tborixed hy .sul)sec(ioii (a), the Secretnry may, if he hai^ 
l'> reason to hclieve that a State hax failed to comply sni))stan- 
1-J: tially with any provision of this Act, refer the matter to 
Ij^ the Attorney (leneral of the United States witli a rc(-oni- 
l(i nieiidalion that an appropriate civil action .he instituted. 

17 (2) Upon such a referral the Altorney General may 

IS ln*h)g a. civil action in any United States district (^onrt 

19 having venue thereof lor such relief as may he appropriate, 

20 including an action to recover revenues shared under this 

21 Act which were not expended hi accordahce with it, or fo^* 

22 mandatory ov injiuictivc relief. 

23 (o) (1) Any State which receives notice, under sul)- 

24 section (a), of the termination, reduction, or limitation of 

25 revenues shared may, within sixty days after receiving such i 
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1 iiotit-e. fih' \yi\h the I'niicd Slaics court of appeals for (lie 

2 cimiit ill whioli suoli Slntc is locMtod, or iji the Viiilcd 

3 States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, a pcti- 

4 (ion for review of tlic Secretary's iietioii. Tiic petitioner shall 

5 foi'thwilih transmit copies of tlic petition lo tiic Sccre(ai'V antl 

6 t!ie Attorney Geiieral of tlie United Stales, who shall rep re- 

7 sent the Secretary in the liiigntioii. 

8 (2) The Secretary' shall file in the court the record 

9 of tlie proceeding on Mdiicli he based his action, as provided 

10 in section 2112 of title 28, United States Code. No objection 

11 to the action of the Secrctarj^ shall he considered ])y the 

12 court unless sucli objection has been urged before the 

13 Secretary. 

14 (3) The (fonrt sliall have jurisdiction to affirm or mod- 

15 if,y the action of the Secretary or to set it aside !n \Yholc or 

16 in part. The findings of fact by tlie Secretaiy, if supported 

17 by substantial evidence on the record considered as a wliole, 
18. shall he conclusive. The court may order additional evi- 

19 dence to be taken by the Secretarj', and to be made part of 

20 the record. The Secretaiy may modify his findings of fact, 

21 or make new findings, by reason of the new evidence so 

22 taken and filed with the court, and he sliall also file such 

23 modified or new findings, which findings with respect to 

24 questions of fact shall he conclusive if supported by sub- 

25 stantial evidence on the record considered as a whole, and 
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1 shall also file biy recoinuieiulalioiis, if any, for (lie iiiodUica- 

2 tion or soiling aside of his original action. 

o (4) Upon the filing of the record with the coui't, tlic 

4 jurisdiction of the court shall be exclusive and its judgment 
f) shall be final, except that such judgment shall he subject to 
(j review by the Supixutie Court of the United States upon 
7 writ of certiorari or c;ertification as provided in section 1254 

5 of thle 28, United States Code. 

J) OIVJL KTCillTS 

10 Sec. J 3. Revenues shared under tiiis Act shall be sub- 

11 ject to title VI of the Civil Kights Act of J9G4 (42 U.S.O. 

12 2000d) and title IX of the l^ducalion Amcjuhncul:^ of 1972 
(20 U.S.O. 1()S 1-1(18(1). 

14 .VDVANCE FUNDING ' 

15 Skc. 14. To (lie end of affording the responsible State, 
2(j local, and Federal ollicers adequate jniticc of available Fed- 
17 oral linaneial assistanee luider this Act, appropi-iations lor 

13 carrying out (his Act for any fiscal yeai' ai'e authori/.ed (o be 

19 included in the appropriation. Act for the fiscal year prcced- 

20 ir^g such fiscal yeai*. In order to ciTect a ti'ansition to this 

21 method of timing appropriation action, the preceding sen- 

22 tence shall a])ply notwithstanding that its initial apj)lication 

23 will result in the enactment hi the same year (whether in 
24. the sjiine api)i'opriation Act or otherwise) of appropriations 
25 for each of two consecutive fiscal years. 
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LABOR SXAN)>A1JDS 



2 SiiJC. 15. All laborers and mechanics employed by coii- 

3 truclors and subeontract;ors in any consfcniclion which is 

4 ■ assisted under this Act shall be paid wages at rates not less 

5 than Ihoso prevailing on similar construction in the Jocnlity 
G as determined l)y the Secretary of Labor in neeoj'dancc with 

7 (he J)nvi.s-J5ncon Act {40 U.S.O, 27Ga-27Ga-5) , The Sec- 

8 retary of Labor shall have, with respect to such labor stand- 

9 ards, the authority and functions set forth in Eeorganization 

10 riau Numbered U of 1950 (15 F.ll. 317G; G4 Stat. 12G7) 

11 and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934 {40 U.S.C. 

12 276c). 

13 ANNUAL REPOKT 

14 SliC. 16. The . Secretary shall make an annual report 

15 io tlie President and the Congress pertaining to the effcctivc- 

16 ness of assistance under tliis Act in meeting the educational 

17 needs of children and adults. 

18 KKCOlfOS, AUDITS, AND KBPORTS 

19 S)5C. 17. In order to assure that revenues shared under 

20 this Act arc used in accordance with its provisions, each 

21 State shall-— 

22 (1) iise such fiscal, audit, and accounting procc- 

23 dnrcs as may be neecssary to assure (A) proper ae- 

24 counting for payments received by it, and (B) proper 
215 di.sbnrscinent of such payments; 
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1 (2) provide U) llio SocirUiiy niul iho Cotiipl roller 

2 General of the Uulled Slates access io, and llio riglit lo 

3 cxainme, aii}' Itooki?; docuiuontSj papers, orM'ecords as ]w. 
4. requires; and 

5 (?)) make such rejjorls lo the Set-retary or Ihe 

(> . Conipfrollc^r (leiieral of Ihe Uniled Sfales as ]\c requires. 

S Sko, 18. In the event lliat agreenienis hehveen Slates 

9 are necessary in order to realiy-e Uic fall henefil. of provisions 

10 of this Act, the consent of Congress is hereby given to such 

11 States to enter mto such agreements. 

. JO ranNiTiONS 
Skc. 19. 'For purposes of this Act— 

14: (1) The term "adult education" means services or in- 

15 struction below the college level for individuals (A) who 

IG have altalned the age of sixteen, (B) who do not ha^•e a 

17 certificate of graduation from a school providing secondary 

18 cdueation and who have not atihlcved an equivalent le^•ol of 

19 education, and (0) who are not currentl}^ required to bo 

20 enrolled in schools. 

21 (2) The term "average per pupil expenditure'' in the 

22 United States, or in any State, means the aggregate current 

23 expenditures of all local educational agencies in the United 

24 States, or in such State, as the case may be, for any fiscal 

25 year, plus any direct current expenditures by the States, 
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1 or sucli State, iu the cusc may be, in wliicli such agencies arc 

2 located for the cperation of suoU agencies during such year 

3 (without regard to the sources of funds from wliicli either 

4 of such expenditures is nintle}, divided by the aggregate 

5 number of chikh-eu in average daily attinidance to svlioni such 
G agencies provided public education during such year. 

7 (o) The tern) ^^construction'' nicaus the crcctiou, accpiisi- 

S tioii, alteratiou, rcnH)deling, or improvcnnnit of facilities, in- 

9 eluding the acquisilion of land necessary therefor, and llie 

10 ■ cost of construction includes the cost of architect's foes. 

11 (4) The term "current expenditures'' means expcndi- 

12 lures for pul)lie education, ))nt not including cxpendilurcs for 
J^> community services, capilal ouila}^ and del)t services, or any 
;(4 expcndilnres made from ftnids aUotted under (his Act. 

j5 (5) The term ''cduei\tionally deprived chlidren" means 

1(5 children \vho suffer from educational deprivation, as deter- 

17 mined in accordance with such criteria as flic Secretary 

13 ma}^ prescribe. 

19 (6) The term /'elementary schoor' means a day or 

20 residential school which provides elementary education, as 

21 determined under State law, 

22 (7) The term "expenditure index" for any State means 
2i^ the liigher of (A) .35 multiplied by tlie average per pupil 

24 expenditure for such State, and (B) .35 multiplied by two- 

25 thirds of the average per pupil expenditure in the United 

26 States, 
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.1 (8) Tlie tenri ^'fnuiily with m income l)do\v tlic poverty 

2 level" means a fainily wiih povert}' slnliis, as delcnnincd 

H by (he Scerelary on the basis oi criteria prescribed or up- 

4 proved by liim. 

. 5 (9) The term ^'Federal property*' means real property 

G which is o\viicd by the United States or is leased by the 

7 United States, and which is not subject to taxation by any 

8 State or any poHlical suljdivision of a State or I)}- the District 
<) of Cohiml)ia. Such term inchidcs (A) real property held 

.10 in trust by the United States for individual Indians or Indian 

.11 tribes', and real property held by individual Indians or tribes 

rj which is subject to restrictions on alienation imposed by tlie 

.i:^ United States, ()>) for one year beyond the end of the 

14 fiscal year in which occurred the sale or transfer thereof b}' 

15 the United Statc>, any property considered prior to such 
IG sale or transfer to be Federal property for the purposes of 

17 this Act, and (C) any school which is providing flight (rain- 

18 ing to nienibera of tlie Air Force under contractual arrange- 

19 meuts with the Department of the Air Force at an airport 

20 which is subject to restrictions on alienation imposed by the 

21 Such term also i:icludes any interest in Federal property 

22 (j^i? defined in tlic fovcgoiug provisions of this paragraph) 

23 under an easement, lease, license, permit, or other arrauge- 

24 ment, as w^ell as any improvements of any nature {other 

25 than pipelmes or utility lijies) on sueh property even though 
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1 siieh interests or improvements are subject to taxnlion by 

2 a State or political subdivlsiou of a State or by the District 

3 of Columbia. NotwitlistanJing the foregoing provisions of 

4 this paragraph, such tcnii does not inekule (D) any real 

5 property used for a h\bor supply center, labor home, or labor 

6 eainp for migratory farmworkers, (H) any real properly 

7 under the jurisdiction of the United States Postnl Service 

8 and used primarily for the provision of postal services, or 

9 {¥) any low-rent liousing project held under litle II of the 

10 National Industrial Recovery Act, the Emergency EcHef 

11 Appropriation Act of 1935, the United States Housing 

12 Act of 1937, the Act of June 28, 1940 (Public Law 871 

13 of the Seventy-sixth Congress), or an}' law amendatory 

14 of or supplementary to any of such Acts. 

15 (10) The term "handicapped children'* means mentally 

16 retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually 

17 handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled, or 

18 other health impaired children who by reason thereof require 

19 special educational services. 

20 (II) The term "local educational agency'' means a pub- 

21 lie board of education or other public authority legally con- 

22 stituted within a State for either administrative control or 

23 direction of, or to perform a service function for, public cle- 

24 mentarjr or secondary schools in a city, county, township, 
2r) school district, or other political subdivision of a State, or 
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1 siujli combination of school districts or counties as arc rcc- 

2 ogni^cd in a State as an adniinisiiativc agency for its public 

3 clonicnlary or secondary schools. Such term also includes 

4 any other public institution or agency having administrative 

5 control and dirocliou of a public elementary or secondary 
G school. 

7 (12) The term ''uonproPit'', as npplied to a school, 

S uicans a school owned and operated by one or more nou- 

G profit corporations or associations no part of the net earnings 

10 of >vlueli inures, or may lawfully inure, to the l)enerit of any 

11 private shareholder or individual. 

12 (13) The term ''revenues shared" means payments 

13 u'uler this Act. 

14 (14) The term ''secondary school" menus a day or resi- 
le dontial school which provides secondary education, as detcr- 

16 juincd under State law, -except that it does not include 

17 anj^ education provided beyond grade twelve. 

18 (15) The term '^Secreiary" means (except as used in 

19 section 4 (b) (1) (B) ) tlic Secretary of Health, Education, 

20 and Welfare. 

21 (16) The term "State" includes, in addition to tlic 

22 several States, the Commomvealth of Puerto llico, the Dis- 

23 tri<;t of Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 

24 Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

25 (17) The term "supporting inatcrials and services" 
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1 iric.'iii.s progTtnins and ])rojeets described in section 4(c) (4) 

2 or 4{d) (2) (A) ; activities deseribcd in section 4(d) (2) 

3 (B) ; tlie purcliase of sclioo] textbooks, libraiy resources, aud 

4 educational cq\iipnient; the provision of supplementary edu- 

5 cation ill centers and services, of school pupil personnel scrv- 
() ices, of adnlt educatioji, and of school iiieals; the training 

7 or retraining of teachers, teacher aides, and other school per- 

8 sonncl; the strengthening of State or local odncntional ngcnc}^ 
capabirttics and of educational phnnitng at the Stale or 

20 local lc^•cl; and the administration at the State level of the 

11 program earned out under this Act. 

12 (18) The term "vocational education'' includes vnca- 
Ir) t;ional or technical f raining or retraining (including field or 

laboratory work and remedial or related acadcniic and tedi- 
^''5 iiical instruction incident tliercto and woi-k-stud}' programs 
-1^ for stuclcnts who need the earnings from ^vork in ordei' lo. 
^."^ commence or continue their edncalion) conducted as part of 
IS a program designed to 'prepare individuals for gainful cjii- 

jdoyment as semiskillod or skilled workers or technicians 
■^^t) or suhprofcssionals in recognized occupations and in new 

21 and emerging occni)ations or to pr(ipare individuals for en- 

22 rolhnent iu advanced technical education programs, hat ex- 

23 chiding any program to prepai'C individuals for employment 

24 in occupations generally considered professional or which 
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1. rcfjiiiro a baccalruuTnlc* or lii^licr ilcgnM^: and siicli loim 

2 also includos vocal ioiiul guidance and frounsi'ling in coii- 

o ncctioii witli such Irainiiig or for- the purpose of faciliiniing 

4 occupalional clioiccs; ia.sli-uclion rolalcd lo llie oct"Mi])aiion 
o or occupalions for wliidi llio sfndonls arc in (raiviiug or 
(] inslruclioii necessary for sliuleiits io l)OJiefil from sucli train- 
7 ing; }oh jilaceniont ; and llio 1 raining of persons etigaged 

5 as. or preparing lo lieeonic. teacliers in a vocalional educa- 
0 (iou program or leacliei'.^, supervisors, or dii'celors of sndi 

10 leacljcrs. 

11 KFFKCTIV.I-: nATK AND KEPKAL 01^' PH0CI1?A1MS REPLACED BY 

12 ^ a^IlIS ACT 

.13 S]-:c! 20. (a) Tlic preceding provisions of tliis Act sliall 

1.4 be e(Tt?clivo with respecl; to ap];)roprialions for fisc-^l \^ears 

15 beginning after June ^M), 1973, and cfTeclive willi respect; to 

It:) sucl\ appi'oprlations tl\c following statutes and parts of stat- 

17 ute.s arc repealed : 



18 ' (1) title I of the jilerncntary and Secondary Edu- 

19 ration Act of 19G5 (20 U.S.C. 241a-24il) ; ' 

20 (2) title II of the ElcmoJitary and Secondary Edu- 

21 cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.O. 821-827) ; 

22 (3) title III of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 

23 ■ cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.O. 841-848) ; 

24 (4) title V of the Elementary and Secondar}^ Edu- • 

25 cation Act of 1965 (20 TI.S.C. 861-870) ; 
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1 (5) part B of the Education of the Handicapped 

2 Act (20 U.S.C. 871-877) ; 

3 . (6) the Smith-Hughes Act (20 U.S.C. 11-15, 16- 

4 28); 

5 (7) sections 3, 4, and 7 of Public Law 81-874 

6 (20 TJ.S.O. 238, 239, and 241-1) ; 

7 (8) title III of the National Defense Education Act 

8 of 1958 (20 U.S.C. 441-455) ; 

9 (9) subpart 2 of part B of title V of the Higher 

10 Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1108-lllOc) ; 

11 (10) the Vocational Education Act of 1963 (20 

12 U.S.O. 1241-1391) ; and 

13 (11) section 16 of Public Law 81-815 (20 U.S.C. 
1* 646). 

15 (b) Effective with respect to appropriations for fiscal. 
1^ years beginning after June 30, 1973, the Adult Educa- 
^'^ tion Aefc is amended by— 

18 |i) striking out "reserved in section 304(a) for 

1^ the purposes of this section" in section 309(a) and 

20 inserting in lieu thereof "appropriated pursuant to sec- 

21 tion 312 (a) "; and 

22 (2) striking out sections 304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 

23 310/ and 314, and subsection (b) of section 312. 

2-i (e) Effective with respect to appropriations for fiscal 
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1 years begiimhii^ after June 30, 1973, the Oliild Niitntloii 

2 Act of 1966 (42 U.S.O. 1771-1785) Is amended by— 

3 (1) striking out sections 5 and 7; 

4 (2) striking out "through 7" In section 6 and 

5 Insertuig "and 4'' In heu thereof; 

G (3) striking out "through 5" In section 11 and 

7 inserting "and 4'* in lieu thereof: and 

8 (4) striking out "section 4"- In section 4(b) «and 

9 inserting "section 11" In lieu thereof. 

10 (d) Effective with respect to appropriations for fiscal 

11 years beginning after June 30, 1973, the National School 

12 Lunch Act ,(42 U.S.O. 1751-1761) is amended by— 

13 (1) striking out sections 4, 5, 7, 8, and 10; 

1*^ (2) (A) striking out "the amount apportioned 

15 by him pursuant to sections 4 and 5 of this Act and'' 

1^ in paragraph (2) of section 6 and (B) by striking out 

1'^ in such paragraph "sections 4, 5, and 7'' and insertuig 

18 . ill lieu thereof "section 4" ; ""■ 

19 J (3) striking out "section 10" In the last sentence 
2^ of section 9 and. Inserting "section 11" in lieu thereof; 

21 (4) striking out subsection (d) of section 11 

22 and inserting in lieu thereof the follpwing: "(d) The 

23 Secretary shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasiny 

24 fi-om time to time the amoiits to bs paid to any State 
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'uiider tliis section and the finic or times sncli amounts 
are to l>c paid; and the Secretary of the Treasury sliall 
])ay to the State at the (imo or times fixed by the Seere- 
tnry the amounts so cerdfied. Paynienis to a State under 
(his section may be made in advance or ' by way of 
reimhursoinont in accordance wiih procedures prescribed 
))y Ihe Secretary/' 

(5) striking out in parajiraph (g) of section 11 
inchidiug tliose applieable lo funds apportioned or paid 
pursuant to section 4 or 5 but exehiding the provisions of 
section 7 relating to matehing/'; 

(G) striking out in section 11(h) (l) *'to extend 
llie school lunch program under this Act to every school 
Vitliin the State, and (0) and 

(7) striking out paragraphs (4), (5) , and (6) of 
section 12 (d) and reunmbering paragraph (7) as 
.paragraph (4). 



I 
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Senator Pell. It is with a sense of deja vu that I open this hear- 
ing, for it was on October 27, 1971, that we sat in this building in a 
hearing on S. 1669, entitled the "Education Eevemie Sharing Act of 
1971,-' which was introduced during the 92d Congress. 

However, jis chairinaa of this subcommittee, I intend, just as I did 
a year and a half ago, to give a fair liearing to the administration's 
proposal. The statement I made tjien, though, is, I believe, equally 
applicable today, It reads : 

iThe biU proposes major changes in the manner in which the Federal Govern- 
ment would distribute Federal tax dollars for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. It provides tliat some 30 current cate^jories of aid be consolidated and funds 
for them be distributed by the States who would receive them from the Federal 
Government on a formula, block grant, basis. 

The Federal Government was motivated to become involved in aid to educa- 
tion largely out of its desire to overcome educational inequalities that existed 
across the Nation. Legi.slation was deveIoi)e<l that designated certain target areas 
of need and these needs have been funded. Testimony to be received in these 
initial hearings may point to the need of some type of general aid to education 
legislation as a method to meet pressing national problems. 

Whatever may develop, we will want to be sure that basic target ureas con- 
tinue to be ser^'ed and that national priorities wiU not suffer as a result of the 
manner in which aid is distributed. 

I believe we should remember, too, that during the last set of hear- 
ings, only one nonadministration witness gave support for the bill, 
and he may have done so because he thought it would increase the 
scope of involvement of his own constituency. 

AVliat is even more important, and are subjects that I hope will be 
discussed during these hearings, are : 

(a) The rationale utilized by the administration when it chose what 
programs would 'be folded into tlie revenue sharing; and , 

(6) On what basis the administration believes that revenue-sharing 
funds would be administered more efficiently and to the gi-eater benefit 
of children, as opposed to tlie categorical scheme. 

Finally, speaking personally, I really question the J. Walter Thomp- 
son label of "Better Schools Act." Along this same line, I do not see ' 
whv I should not label the Education Act I introduced as "Excellent" 
or "Best Schools Act." I do not, however, believe this would be a good 
idea, and I do not intend to do so. 

At this point I will keep the record open for any statements from 
absent Senatoi'S who may wish to • make a statement. Senator 
Hathaway. 

Senator Hathaway. No stater* lent. 

Senator Pell. Mr. Secretaiy, if you will proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CASPAR W. WEINBERGER, SECRETARY, DE- 
PARTMENT OP HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY STEPHEN KTJRZMAN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
LEGISLATION; SIDNEY P. MARLAND, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR EDUCATION; AND JOHN OTTINA, COMMISSIONER OF EDU- 
CATION-DESIGNATE 

Secretaiy Weinberger. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, we are pleased to appear before you today to discuss the adminis- 
tration's proposed Better Scliools Act of 1973. ' 

This is the tliird consecutive year that an education revenue-shar- 
ing proposal has been before the committee for your consideration. 
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This proposal is of major importance to elementary and secondary 
education, and of central concern to President Nixon in his efforts 
to reform and revitalize the structure of gOA^emment in tlie United 
States. 

In his 1973 state of the Union message on human resources the 

President declared : / 

I 

RatJier tlian stifling initiative by trying to direct everything from Washing- 
ton, Federal efforts should encourage Stiite and local governments to make thoso 
decisions and supply those ^;ervices for which their closeness to the peoph» best 
aiialifies them. 

He went on to say that : ^ 

1973 must be a year of decisive action to restructure Fetleral aid programs 
for education. Our goal is to provide continued Fetleral financial support for our 
schools while expanding State and local control oyer basic etlucational decisions. 

The concept of revenue sharing is not new : it was advocated by both 
Presidential candidates in 1964 and in both major party platforms in 
1968. Wliat is new and I'evolntionary is that this administration has 
enunciated an overall strategy — embracing general return of tax rev- 
enues to the State and special revenue sharing in a number of areas of 
special national concern. In each of these i^roposals, we evoke the spirit 
and the substance of self-determination — to preserve it where it exists, 
to strengtlien it wliere it is weak, and to create the conditions for its 
re emergence where it has disappeared. 

Self-detemiination is the hallmark of revenue sharing. The first 
step — general revenue sharing — has already been taken by tlie passage 
of Public Law 92-512, the State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 
1972. This legislation is designed to provide needed financial assist- 
ance to States and localities faced with demands for services. 

Recipient State governments may use their shared revenues for any 
purpose; local governments may apportion their funds among the stat- 
utorily designated "priority expenditures" on the basis of the highest 
priorities of their citizens. They are no longer caught in the Federal 
straitjacket which assumes that what is good for one State is equally 
beneficial to another. 

Although education is not included as a "jDriority expenditure" for 
local governments under general revenue sharing, it is a permissible 
use of State government funds. Lideed, a number of Governors indi- 
cate tliey intend to devote State-shared revenues to support their ele- 
mentary and secondary education systems. 

In addition to general revenue sharing, the President is proposing 
special revenue sharing designed to correct, either through legislation 
or administrative consolidation, the complex and often inefficient way 
Federal assistance is provided. These proposals, taken together, would 
consolidate more than 70 existing Federal categorical programs into 
four broad systems for sharing Federal revenues with States and local- 
ities in the fields of education, urban commimity development, man- 
power, and law enforcement. 

The Better Schools Act exemplifies President Nixon's governmental 
reform strategy. It would redefine the Federal role in elraentary and 
secondary education, a redefinition which has become increasingly 
necessary with the passage of each new categorical program. 
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TREND TOWARD CATEGORIZATION 

A review of the history of Federal education programs shows that, 
as each problem area was discerned and defined. Congress responded 
with a separate education program responsive to the particular prob- 
lem. This categorical approach dates back to 1017 and the Smith- 
Hughes Act, the first vocational education legislation. In 1958, the 
National Defense Education Act continued and expanded the cate- 
gorical pattern of Federal aid. In response to national concern for 
sti-engthened curricula in science, mathematics, and modern foreign 
language, the NDEA established a series of programs designed to 
encourage more young people to pursue studies and acquire skills in 
fields considered vital to the national defense. 

In subsequent years, a broader range of national educational needs 
was identified, and Coxigress passed in rapid succession a series of 
laws providing special help for the disadvantaged and the handi- 
capped, and to train more teachers, to modernize vocational and techni- 
cal education, and to proA^ide more books, equipment, and technology. 

Clearly, these programs have had a profound impact on America's 
educational system. But their numbers now threaten to swamp the 
existing structure completel3\ Adding to the problem is the fact that 
at least 26 other Federal agencies also administer categorical education 
progi*ams. 

In theory, these programs can significantly support the local, super- 
intendent's program. But guidelines, regulations, repoiting and match- 
ing fund requirements ensnarl the educator in time-consuming trivia 
which are counterproductive to his primary goal — education. 

With categorical programs, idiosyncrasies and anomalies are ram- 
pant. To describe just a few : . 

In district after district, equipment paid for by Federal Vocational 
Education funds cannot be used by general education students. Obvi- 
ously, the waste in such a prohibition is significant — aiid absurd. 

Larger districts may devote up to 4 ma,n-months of time and labor 
to developing a package of proposals for as many as 60 separate pro- 
grams. From this effort, our investigations indicate, only about two- 
thirds of the applications will be approved. And 'many other man- 
hours will be spent on foUowup paperwork generated by the "success- 
ful" two-thirds— hours l,hat obviously could be better spent on more 
productive pursuits. 

To gain the most from the categorical approach, districts must de- 
vote endless hours — and expense — to developing the art of grantsman- 
ship. Obviously, the larger, wealthier districts have a built-in edge. 
But even apparently successful grantsmanship can backfire. There are 
numerous instances where districts have spent more on obtaining a 
grant than the grant turned out to be worth. 

Under such conditions, efforts to achieve coordinated, comprehensive 
educational planning are doomed in advance. Individual community 
needs must play second fiddle to the dictates of this hydra-headed sys- 
to.m. And ineffective, inefficient programs keep swallowing precious 
r<isources while new and creative ideas are starved of funds. 

Problems with the categorical approach to Federal aid are equally 
apparent at the State level, where the paperwork required is staggering. 
States often establish separate units to do this work for federally 
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funded programs and projects because of requirements for individual 
auditing and reporting. These units and their personnel are counter- 
parts — reprpductions on a smaller scale — of the Office of Education 
units that administer the programs. 

State education officials frequently work more closely with various 
units of OE than with tlieir own agencies. This means Federal funds 
are managed in isolation from State resources available for the same 
purposes from other federally assisted State programs. 

CATEGORIZATION RESULTS IN WASTE 

The present proliferation of categorical programs generates cor- 
responding waste within the Office of Education itself,' To give you 
some idea of the paperwork generated at the State and local levels 
which flows into the Office of Education, I have brought with me this 
morning the State plans of Rhode Island and Colorado for the pro- 
gram we propose to fold into the Better Schools Act. Several hundred 
men and women are assigned to reviewing the moimds of paper the 
Office of Education is confronted with when all the other States sub- 
mit their equally massive and detailed reports. This constitutes an 
expenditure of man-hours which is largely wasted since : 

Most of this review is essentially sterile — merely a matter of check- 
ing to see that all is in order. 

Instead of supplying data which can be used to evaluate and im- 
prove a State's performance, the information provided frequently 
amounts to no more than . a pedestrian collection of routine program 
descriptions, assurances th^^fc Federal requirements are being met, and 
voluminous statistics of doubtful worth. 

The time required to shuffle these documents reduces the amount of 
time and manpower which the Office of Education might otherwise 
devote to worthwhile teclinical assistance to States and local educa- 
tional agencies, just as the time spent preparing them reduces the 
capacity of State officials to contribute to statewide planning efforts. 

It is remarkable that, despite these handicaps, most of the existing 
categorical programs have had some notable successes in achieving 
their original purpose, I believe there may always be a need for a few 
narrowly defined programs targeted at meeting special needs. But it 
is time we ceased creating a new program to meet every problem, even 
when programs already exist to meet it. 

I miglit add it is time to terminate those programs that either have 
not worked or have already served their purpose. 

It is time that the Congress ceased trying to serve as a National 
School Board, telling States and communities in great detail what 
they should spend .and how. 

It is time we returned to the historic principle of diversity and free- 
dom in education that is as old as America itself. 

HOW THE BETTER SCHOOLS ACT WOTJIvD WORK 

I want to turn now to the details of our legislation. The program 
I am about to discuss represents our basic proposal, one we believe 
will provide better delivery of Federal funds for elementary and 
secondary education. The formulas are complex and it is perfectly 
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possible that this committee will identify desirable changes that 
sliould be made in them. 

The specific formulas arc not. however, the most important feature 
of our bill, Certahily one of its special characteristics is tlie amount 
of freedom it provides to States and local school districts to receive 
«and use Federal funds in ways that best meet the educational }ieeds 
of our children. 

But the most important feature of our Better Schools Act is the 
comprehensive new program it would authorize for education of the 
disadvantaged. This program would : 

(1) Concentrate spending to provide a substantial expenditure for 
each disadvantaged child served ; 

(2) Direct the funds to scliools with high concentrations of eligible 
children ; and 

(3) Restrict the use of three-fourths of the funds to instruction in 
basic sldlls. 



The formula contains three allocation provisions : A provision which 
allocates funds for pupils whose parents reside on Federal propeityj 
a provision which allocates funds for the education of the disadvm- 
taged,- and a provision wliich allocates funds simultaneously for voca- 
tional education, education of the handicapped, and supporting serv- 
ices and materials. 

I think perliaj)s if Dr. Ottina would run through these formulas and 
allocations from the Federal and State level, it might be helpful for 
the committee. 

Mr. OrnNA, Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The rundown that I will present to the committee at this time is 
based upon the President's fiscal year 1974 request for education reve- 
nue sharing of $2,771 million, and <all of tlie calculations subsequent 
are based upon that particular request. The first element that is ac- 
counted for is. the payments for the SAFA "A" children. 

Here what we do is take the actual count of number of children 
residing on Federal property and multiply it by 60 percent of the 
State average expenditure per pupil. 

I believe you have some charts in your materials, these are a little bit 
hard to see. They arc done in rather small print. 

The two numbei-s that are different in this formula are 60 percent, 
ajid that is intended to account for loss of tax ixivenue <at the local 
level, and if we look at the national distribution of rcN'enue betw^een 
State and local, we will find locals contribute something Jess than 60 
percent. Here we are suggesting that wc use the State average, 60 
percent. 

Senator DoMiNiCi^:. Excuse me. You are talking about a national 
average, is that right ? 
Mr. Ottina, Eight. 

Senator Dominick. You are not talking about.school districts. What 
liappens wher-c the locals contribute 10 percent ? 

Mr. Ottina. They would under this proposal make out very well, 
Senator. 

Senator Dominick. Why? 
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Mr. Otitna. BecJiusc wo would be rcinibui'sing tlieni or paying tlicni 
for 60 percent, and they would be receiving actually 

Senator Dominick. You liave got it in revei'se. I am talking about 
the local people who are residents of the particular area only conti'ib- 
ute 10 percent to the budget. The otlier 90 percent comes from Federal 
impact payments. What ai-e they going to do about it? 

Mr. O'lTiXA. We will be giving the locals 60 percent of the State 
average expenditure per pupil. It seems to me in tlie particular case, 
you aixj describing it would be possible foi* the State to send as nuich 
as they had traditionally in the past to those disti-icts since they are 
receiving moi'c than their norma] contribution fi'om the Federal 
Government. 

Senatoi' Dominick. I am not tallying about more. I am talking about 
a real cutback which this amounts to. 

Mr. Ottina. If the locals ai*e only supporting 10 percent of the cost 
of education, and tliis program is suggesting that the Fedei'al Gov- 
ei'iiment give them 60 percent, it seems to liie they would not be 
suffering. 

Senatoi* Dominick. Then I do not undei*stand your formula. 

Mr. Makland. I think the Senatoi* is referring to the fact that the. 
individual families earning the privileges of SAFA participation are 
contributing only that much to the local tax base. 

Senator Dominick. That is right. 

Mr. Maklani). Not that the local t^ix base is only 10 pei-cciit of the 
total cost of schools, but it is the families atl'ectcd who are of low in- 
come presumably or their property values are sucli tliat tlicy consti- 
tute a small fraction of the local revenues. 

Senator Dominick. That is right. 

Mr. Makland. For that. Senator Dominick, we are trying to devise 
a formula that w^ill be universal throughout the United Stiitcs, and 
wo are having to say that the differences should have to be made up 
between local and State resources, with 60 peixient, however, coming 
from the Federal Government, however, which is relatively high, as 
you know. 

Mr. Ottina. It would be 60 percent of the St^te average expenditure. 

Under the current estimate, this would be approximately $194 
million, which would be taken off the top, so to speak, of this $2,771 
billion and this would be passed directly through to local education 
agencies, which are the units that are supporting the SAFA "A" 
children. Next, we would set aside up to 3 percent for the outlying 
territories, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust. Territory of the Pacific Islands, and Puerto Rico, from what 
would be the remainder. 

This would amount to approximately $75 million, which would 
leave a residue of $2.5 billion. 

The formula next deals with the disadvantaged category. Wliat 
we would do is set aside 60 percent of the remaining $2.5 billion, 
v/hich in this case would amount to $1.5 billion for 1974. We would 
first calculate how to discribute it among the States. 

Now the distribution differs aK*ong the States and within the State. 
So first let me describe how the State receives its share. First of all, 
we would calculate tlie iimnber of poverty children tliat tlie State 
has. Our bill suggests that this be at the Secretary's discretion, but 
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that the Orshansky definition be tlie basis on which poverty cliildren 
are defined. 

This definition takes into account two tilings tliat are presently 
not taken into account One is tlie size of tlie family. In other words, 
the larger the family is, the higher the tliresliliold for poverty would 
be in terms of dollars. Second, the Orshansky criteria w^ould take 
into account whether the family is an urban family or a rural family. 
We would then after we have taken into account the number of 
poverty children multiply by 35 percent the State average expenditure 
per child, and this number or this percentage is arrived at on the basis 
of our experiences that it requires a concentration of funds in order 
to deal with the problems of disadvantaged. Thirty-Hve percent rep- 
resenting approxnnately the level which we think is appropriate for 
this paiticular problem. * 

As you will see, that would vary in .dollar amount from State to 
State. To account for those States who because their inability, not 
desire,' to spend money for the education of their children, are 
suggesting that if 35 percent of their average is less than 35 percent 
of two-thirds of the national average, that we would use whichever is 
larger. 

If on the basis of tlie amount of money that is available and dollars 
calculated in such a manner each State does not receive its full funding, 
it would bo prorated in proportion. We are suggesting that for fiscal 
year 1074 no State receive less than 100 percent of the funds it received 
in fiscal 1973 for title I payments, less a small portion that is ear- 
marked for the handicapped, which will show up in one of the later 
areas. 

The State would receive these, funds and in its program^ concern 
itself with programs for migrants and for neglected and delinquents, 
and withhold those funds necessary for those two aspects, but in an 
amount not to exceed the basis of the per child funds. 

Now with the remaining funds, it is proposed that the local education 
a^ncies be ranked into priority districts and other districts. Priority 
districts would be those districts that have 5,000 children that qualify, 
or 15 percent of their enrollment that qualifies them as disadvantaged, 
and they would be first paid for b^ the States or accounted for by the 
States. This means that all priority districts would be either fully 
accounted for first or that they would be prorated on the basis of 
number of povert}^ children that they would have. In this particular 
legislation we are suggesting that we would allow for the purpose of 
distribution from the State to the local education agencies counting of 
disadvantaged children, who are transferred from schools with high 
concentrations of children from poor families to schools with, low con- 
centrations of such children. We want to encourage that kind of activ- 
ity and not penalize local education agencies from moving children 
for that purpose. 

Now we have talked about poverty here, and in the distribution to 
the local education agency we are still talking about poverty. 

If funds remain after all of the priority districts have been taken 
cai'e of, the State would rank the remainder of its districts either on 
the basis of the number of priority children or the percent of priority 
children and then pay them on the basis of this rank of order. ^ 

We are suggesting that no local education agency receive payments 
less than $10,000, and again as we did with the States we are suggesting 
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that for 1974 no local education agency would receive, less than 100 
percent of what it received for title I payments in 1973, less the 
handicapped provision. 

Now wo have gott<5n funds from the State to the local education 
agency and now the local education agency has sonic provisions that it 
must meet in getting the funds to the schools. 

In terms of getting it to the schools, we are suggesting that instead of 
the criteria of poverty based upon family income, the local education 
agency could substitute measures such as tests of academic achievement. 
Seventy-five percent of the funds must he used for instruction in basic 
language or mathematical skills. 

After distributincr money for impact aid, for education of the dis- 
advantaged and for the outlying areas, the funds remaining would be 
distribut-ed to the States on the' basis of their pro]:)oi*tion of school 
children from the ages of 5 to 17, and they would l)c distributed as 
follows: 16 percent for the handicapped, 48 percent for vocational 
education, and 41 percent for supporting services, 

Txt me point out that the percentages, if you are accustomed to 
comparing them with our present allocation, will look different. The 
handicapped will look higher, that is because we have taken the set- 
asides that are presently in the disadvantaged and vocational educa- 
tion programs and included them in the handicapped poitions, and 
we have correspondingly reduced the vocational education and disad- 
vantaged portions by those amounts, 

2, TRAJfSFERS AMONG PURPOSES OF ASSISTANCE 

Now the local education aigencies in the State may, if they wish, 
transfer 30 percent of the funds that are allocated to the State for 
handicapped or for vocational education and 100 percent of the funds 
that are in suppoiting services into any of the other areas, except im- 
pact aid, ] 

Supporting services in terms of authorization provide for the 
broadest kind of expenditures, on the basis of a State determination of 
local needs, 

Mr, Weinberger. Thank you. Tliose are the basic ways in which the 
formulas would operate, Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, 

3, OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM 

For each State which desires to participate under the act the chief 
executive officer, the Governor, is responsible for administering the 
shared revenues, except where he finds that under State law a specified 
single State agency is the agency responsible for such administration, 

4. PARTICIPATION OF NONPUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 

The bill also provides that, except where pjrohibited by State law, 
the State would provide for the equitable participation of children en- 
rolled in nonpublic elementary and secondary schools in the disadvan- 
taged, handicapped, vocational, and supporting services areas. Where 
existing State law preven j3 the participation of nonpublic school chil- 
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dren, tlie Secretary will arrange for tliose children to receive similar 
services and will pay for the services from the State's allotment. 

Of couree, title to and control of funds received and of equipment 
purchased under this act will remain in imblic hands. 

■ , . 5. CV/Ih RIGHTS 

In the civil riglits area, the bill provides that revenues shared with 
States and local districts mider the act will be subject to the nondis- 
crimination 2^ro visions of title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 with 
regard to race, color, and national origin and title IX of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1972 w^ith regard to sex. 

REACTIONS TO THE BILL 

Even before the details of this legislation v/ere revealed, there was 
a volley of criticism about our proposal. In part, the opposition centers 
around some very real concerns which we are convinced are not justi- 
fied, but which nevertheless are understandable. 

For example, it has been claimed tliat the traditional Federal focus 
on providing sjDecial educational oj^portunities for the disadvantaged 
would be lost under our j^roposal. This is just not true. * 

The Federal commitment to the disadvantaged is maintained and 
even strengthened through the Better Schools Act. The bill prohibits 
shifting funds away from this purj^ose; it requires that all fimds for 
the disadvantaged except those for State programs for migrants and 
the neglected or delinquent pass tlirough directly to the local school dis- 
trict by formula; it requires full comparability on basic expenditures 
among schools within a district ; and it defines "low^-income family" so 
as to take into account local conditions, so that funds flow to districts . 
most in need of them. 

Another area of concern about the legislation involves civil rights 
2:)rotcction. As I have just stated, we have provided that the iioh- . 
discrimination provisions of title VI of the Civil Rights Act and of 
title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 will apply to pro- 
grams and activities funded under this bill. We believe that this safe- 
guard, along with othei-s built into the bill, would provide full civil 
rights protection. - 

Some critics have argued that there is not enough money in the 
President's budget for this legislation. I think this indicates a mis- 
understanding of our proi^osal. It is not intended to be a general ;aid 
to education bill. 

The President's budget for fiscal year 1974 contains a breakdown 
of the existing formula grant pi-ograms consolidated by this proposal. 
In proposing the Better Schools Act, we are proposing a process:— a 
method' of disbui^ing Federal assistance to elementary and secondary 
educatipn— rather than a new categorical i>vogram with a fixed au- 
thorization. Related to this is the reaction tliat "j^resent j^mgrams 
would be more eifective if they were fully funded; then there would 
be no need for a bill to replace them." 

At first glance this argument appears to have some appeal, but its 
appeal restb yn a continuation of the current j^rant stnicture. It ignoi'es 
the obvious complexities and diiRculties wiich Federal categorical 
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programs already pose for school administrators; In fact, full funding 
of the present progi^ams would not eliminate the need for this pro- 
posal; it would become even more urgent than it already is if we arc 
to save the element^iry and secondary education system from strangu- 
lation by Federal redtapc. 

I might say a fair sized portion of additional funding would go 
into administration and pi^eparation of the grajits, the review of 
them, the automatic rejection of some, and the revision until we finally 
got it in such shape that it could be awarded and with a great deal 
of uncertainty attached to it. 

Finally, some criticism of the legislation springs in large part from 
a conviction that State and local school districts simply are incapable 
of administering the shared funds responsibly. This conviction is, in 
my opinion, the natural if regrettable result of a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

For too long, this Nation has operated from the viewpoint that 
State and local go^•e!•nments are too weak to carry public bui'dens. 
Then, to make sure the prophecy came true. Federal programs con- 
sistently undermined State and local governments. We think it is time 
for a different prophecy. 

CONCLUSION 

We have learned mucli in recent years, and the lessons of bureau- 
cratic fragmentation in education pix)gramsshould not be lost. Clearly, 
remedial action is an urgent priority if we are to make Federal aid 
to education more responsive and less cumbersome. We are seeking 
nothing less than a new definition of the relationship between the 
Federal Government and State and local governments — one which 
responds to present educational needs and anticipates the needs of 
the future. 

The special revenue sharing approach which we will follow in edu- 
cation stems from a desire to serve people better, not to ignore the 
needs of those whom our programs were designed to serve. Our goal, 
as the President affirmed in his State of the XJjiion Message on Human 
Resources, is "compassion that works — not simply compassion that 
means well." - 

We believe that the Better Schools Act will work, and work far 
better than the existing categorical bureaucratic mess which has 
grown from compassion which simply means well. 

That, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, completes 
the basic statement. We will be glad to try to take your questions. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. Dr. Ottina, 
I wonder if you could explain to us briefly the essential difference 
between this Eevenue Sharing Act and the one that was submitted to 
the 92d Congress, and also if you could submit for the record a State- 
by-State allocation of appropriations under the two proposals?' 
• Mr. Weinberger. Yes, I think we can do that later for you. We 
have most of that pretty well put through the various tables. I think 
the primary difference between the new bill and the one submitted in 
the f)2d Congress v^^ould be in our atterapt to deal with the 32 programs 
tliat are recommended for consolidation liere. The major new factor 
here is the attempt to concentrate a critical mass of funds behind dis- 
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advantaged pupils. To some extent this will result in more money 
being behind fewer people, but the fewer ])Gople will be more in need 
than those covered under the somewhat, broadside approach of the 
past. 

We have incorporated four features of the Equal Education Op- 
portunity. Act into this bill. We would, however, continue to operate 
the Emergency School Aid Act program as a separate project grant 
program because of the desirability of insuring that it retains a na- 
tional priority. • 

Senator Pell. Essentially, as I understand it, the philosophy is 
pretty much the same as you proposed it. With 10 percent that would 
be able to move back and forth between these programs? 

Mr. Weinbekgek. It varies. Mr. Ottina had a chart there. Thirty 
percent could be transferred from the handicapped and vocational 
education categories. Wc would have a transferability of 100 percent 
in the fifth broad area of supporting services and materials. 

Senator Pet.t.. So it would be varying between the programs. 
What would be the range ? 

Mr. Ottina. No transfer of funds would be allowed in the case of 
disadvantaged. 

Mr. Weinbekger. All those funds would have to go for the disad- 
vantaged within that broad category, l^one of it would have to go 
into the narrow categories that are presently existing. I guess that 
is pretty much the sanie as last year. 

Senator Pell, But the essential difference, in your view, betweeen 
this Revenue Sharing Act and the one of a year ago, is that you have 
more of an emphasis upon the econojnically disadvantaged; would 
that be true? 

Mr. Weinberger. Yes; we are attempting to concentrate more 
funds,, we are using newer census figui'es so there will be more of an 
up-to-date, realistic identification of poor cliildren, we are attempt- 
ing to get more funds behind each child, rather than spread it sort 
of thinly and perhaps not do as much good to anyone as we believe 
we can to the ti-uly disadvantaged. I would say this bill is completely 
consistent with the basic instruction the President gave me when we 
were starting to work on the budget and that is that he felt that Fed- 
eral funds to the greatest extent possible should be focused on the 
people most in need rather* than being spread on a more scattered 
basis. This accounts not only for the recommendations here, but for 
a great many others in the budget. 

Senator Fell. ^Vhat I am probing for here is why do you believe 
this bill will fly? Wh.it are the differences that will generate support 
when the one that was sent up before last year had no popular suppoit 
or drive behind it? . . . i 

Mr, Weinberger. Let me just say we. think the principle is still 
just as valid and that the earlier bill should have gone, should have 
flown. We think this is a better bill based on some of the refinements 
and new material, new methods of calculating poverty areas and 
more current census data. Dr. Marland will have perhaps a more de- 
tailed answer. 

Mr. Marland. There is one overriding position which I think the 
^administration believes in and which keeps us deeply concerned with 
advancing this idea. Senator Pell, and it is broadly as the Secretary 
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has stated, the consolidation of grants. .! tliink that we have been 
encouraged over the ensuing yeat^ since we fit^t presented tliis idea 
before this committee witli the responsiveness from tlio constituency 
that we serve tliat consolidation of grants is very, very desirable. 

Now, almost anyone can differ with the specifics of it. As tlie Sec- 
retaiy declared in his testimony, the specific fovjuula is open to con- 
siderable discussion and negotiation with the connnittee, because this 
is certainly not cast in bronze. But the principle that brings us back 
to yc'i, sir, is that the condition of administering the iufinito number 
of categorical programs now before us has become nearly intolerable. 
Therefore, it is rational that we ask for some form of grants con- 
solidation. 

Senator Pell. Incidently, which of those piles [indicating] is 
Colorado and which one is Rhode Island? 

Mr. AIarland. These are the State plans from Colorado. These are 
for Rhode Island. 

You coidd multipjy this stack by 50 just to get our files on these 
programs we would like consolidated, and this same land of ma- 
terial is duplicated in 16,000 communities in our land engaged in 
responding to Federal initiatives in many of these areas. 

Senator Pell. I would agree Muth you, but I think there is some 
way of saving the baby without throwing out the bath water. We 
should be able to simplify the process. We* have an obligation in rais- 
ing the money to malce sure it is spent in accordance with Congress' 
intent. Maybe we shoukl lower our tax base, which "is a whole cliffer- 
ent thing, and let the States have a higher State tax base and pay for 
education. 

Incidentally, on a local thin^, I just received, as my colleagues did, 
some devastating news about the closing of bases which makes some of 
this impacted aid money academic, for if we do not have the bases in 
which the parents will be working, there is no eligibility. ■\'\niat will 
ha);>pen in communities like mine where the school systems depend 
on impacted aid. They will now find themselves without Federal in- 
stallations, and without the tax revenue. Will HEW help in a situation 
of this sort? 

Mr. Weinberger. Of course, the closing of bases. Senator, is partly 
a function of the fact that we are spending a great deal less money 
now on defense. We have fewer troops. We have the need for much 
smaJler number of installations, and we have reduced substantially the 
defense activity. It is always an automatic part of almost every com- 
mittee hearing, when we come up on domestic program that we are 
requested to increase the spending on that program by taking it out 
of defense. Now again the suggestion is that we take something out of 
defense. I gather from your use of the word "devastating" that there 
will be some opposition to that. But the simple 'fact of the matter is 
that we do have too big a base installation for the number of defense 
forces that we now have and need and for that reason it seems im- 
minently desirable to reduce that base structure. This will account for 
part of the savings that the President has counted on in his budget 
as far as relocation problems arc concerned. As far as transitional dif- 
ficulties are concerned, the Department of Labor, our department, the 
Dcpcirtment of Defense, have plans as well as personnel to assist in 
this. But we cannot maintain, I think, an artificially large base strnc- 
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ture for the purposes of insuring that the Federal Government con- 
tinues to do everything it has ever done before. 

Senator Pell. I would agree with you, except that 2,000 base facili- 
ties all around the world are beinff left, and the help is going there, 
while our own bases are being closed. 

Mr. Wein^bergkk. Tiieixi are some foreign bases planned for closure. 

Senator Pell. I realize we are getting a little far afield here. But this 
is very upsetting to those of us who see this happening, while the 
facilities that were once promisc^d in our area leave the country, one 
of them is in Spain, and was moved there many years ago and not moved 
back, ' 

This is off the subject. 

We will now recess the committee, if you will excuse me. Senator 
Mondale went over earlier to vote. As soon as he comes biKik, I .will 
iisk him to carry on. 

[Short recess.] 

Senator Monuale [presiding pro tempore]. We are voting and the 
Chaimian asked me to go ahead with my questions, if it is all right 
with you. 

As I understand it, the theory of the main element in the so-ca.lled 
Bettor Schools Act, is based on this proposition : the best way to help 
educationally' or economically disadvantaged children is to generate 
what is described as critical mass, which is carefully targeting into 
the reading, math, basic skills category. 

What is your estimate of the number of children who need this kind 
of specialhelp? 

Mr. Weinberger. I thinkprobably it is fair to say that more is needled 
than can be financed this particular year, but this bill ina-kes a good 
start at it. 

Senator Mondale. I want to kno^y the number that you think should, 
receive the help. 

Mr. Weinberger. Dri Marland says around 7.5 million. 

Senator Mondale. What is a ball-park guess as to what constitutes 
critical mass, how much money ? 

Mr. Weinberger. I think again iii this connection what we hope, to 
get behind each piipil is something like $300 per pupil, and there is 
nothing, of coui-se, which limits .the amount that can be spent. That 
is the amount of Federal contribution. We would hopo tiv'^-re might be 
areas, as there are at present, where more is made available through 
the utilization of other resources. 

Mr. ]\LvRL.\ND. May I add to that. Senator Mondale, because it is a 
very fundamental question as part of the strategy that we are offering 
here. Wo all know that funds provided under tide I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act did become diffuse and thinly spread 
in many, many parts of the countiy, so that its outcomes were not very 
noticeable, as everyone tried to satisfy everyone else Avith a thin layer- ' 
ing of added moneys. 

This bill is significantly different in that it does call for the critical 
mass idea. The figure of $300 whicli the Secretary has referred to is 
perhaps an average across the country that would be the critical 
mass, and we base that on some reasonably persuasive evidence from 
States that have used the critical mass idea, not the least of which was 
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California where measurable results derive from title I where it was 
concentrated. 

In some .States, the critical mass may run as high as $400 to $450, 
depending upon the level of expenditure in that State. 

Senator MoNDALK. Cowkl you submit for the record the evidence that 
you referred to by way ='>x general definition — what schools, \Vhtit kind 
of achievement levels were accomplished, wliat techniques were used, 
what sort of learning level acliievenients might we anticipate, and 
what kind of funding is needed in order to do so ? 

Mr. Marland. Very good. 

Senator Mondale. This is a v&vy central issue, whetlier it can be 
done this way or not. Your whole assumption is it can he. We would 
appreciate receiving fov the record the data that supports that 
assumption. 

Mr. Weinbergkr. We have a study entitled "Effectiveness of Com- 
pensatory Education,^' a summary and review of the evidence. 

I think, as I listen to youT' question. Senator, it covers most of that 
material.. 

[The. information referred to follows :] 
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FOREWORD 



. Within the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, my 
office has the responsibility for assessing the effectiveness of 
all. major programs. The evidence on compensatory education has 
been a subject of paramount interest to this office for some 
years. We know that there are millions of children who need help » 
--we have sought systematically to learn how to help them. 

The debate concerning the effectiveness of compensatory edu- 
cation has been long and intense. The President's initiative of 
March 1972 has brought about renewed public debate on the subject. 
This analysis and review of the evidence concerning the effective- 
ness of compensatt)ry education has been done in order, to provide 
a basis for a more informed and con^lete discussion of a complex 
issue. This work his been done under severe time pressures, end 
is subject to those }imitat.ions. 

The Project Monitor for this effort was Dr. Constantine Menges, 
Assistant Director (Planning) of the Office for Civil Rights, Col- 
leagues with him in this effort have been Dr. Joan Bisaell, Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation; Dr. John 
Evans, Assistant Commissioner for Planning and Evaluation, Office 
of Educatioaj Ms. Linda McCorkle, Office for Civil Rights; Ms. Ruth 
McVay, Office for Civil Rights; and Mr. P, Michael Timpane, Direc- 
tor of Education Planning, Office of the Assintant Secretary for 
Planning .and Evaluation, This work could not have been completed 
in the short time available without the efficient and che*erful 
secretarial support of Ms. Penny Al-Rawi and Ms, Belinda Hood, 




Laurence E.'Lynn, Jr, 
Assistant Secretary for 
Planning and Evaluation 
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3-4 

ANALYSIS OF COMPENSAIORY EDUCATION 

THE EFFECTIVENESS OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 
SUMMARY AND REVIEW OF THE EVIDENCE 

INTRODUCTION 

In his message to Congress concerning the Equal Educational Opportu- 
nities Act of 1972 President Nixon proposed a new Federal emphasis on 
compensatory education to help disadvantaged children. The President 
proposed that this effort be focused on basic learning skills at re- 
latively high dollar levels (about $300 per child), to result in 
improved academic achievement for students in schools with high con- 
centrations of poor children. 

In forwarding his program, the President acknowledged that the steps 
he proposed represented one Judgment — carefully considered but a 
judgment nevertheless --in an area where empirical evidence concerning 
the probabilities and determinants of success or failure was Imperfect. 
As his message stated: 

"For some years now, there has been a running debate 
about the effectiveness of added spending for pro- 
, grams of compensatory or remedial education. Some 
havie maintained there is virtually no correlation 
between dollar Input and learning output ; others have 
maintained there is a direct correlation; experience 
has been mixed. " \ 

Based on careful assessment of available evidence, the President's 
judgment was also clearly stated: 

"While there is a great deal yet to be learned about 
the design of successful compensatory- programs , the 
experience so far does point in one crucial direction: 
to the Importance of providing sufficiently concentrated 
funding to establish the educational^^equivalent of a 
'critical mass , ' or threshold level. Where funds have 
been spread too thinly, they have been- wasted or dissi- 
pated with little to show for their expenditure. Where 
they have been concentrated, the results have been fre** 
quently encouraging and sometimes dramatic." 

The President's proposals involve, therefore, an affirmative answer to 
the following two questions: 



Can conpensatory education be made to work? 
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. Does the application of concentrated cooqpensatory re- 
sources (usually at higher dollar costs) in basic 
learning programs enhance the probability of success 
in compensatory education? 

This analysis is intended to amplify in additional detail our affirma- 
tive replies to these questions and set forth some honest and prudent 
qualifications which should be attached to these "yes" answers. 
Secretary Richardson testified at length before the Congress on this 
subject on March 24 and 27. But we feel that an additional review of 
the evidence is needed at this time, because the debate on the 
President's proposals for a new con5>ensatory education effort has been 
fragmentary and incomplete. 

With respect to bDth questions, we have been speaking in terms of prob- 
abilities. We do not find in the evidence any sure-fire techniques 
whereby compensatory education will always work. Similarly, the rela- 
tionship between the intensity of resources (i.e., costs) and achieve- 
ment results means only that a "critical mass" may increase the prob- 
ability of success. There is no guarantee of success if more funds are 
spent; and very expensive programs have, in fact, failed. More than re- 
sources are necessary for a good coiq>ensatory education program; careful 
innovative planning and effective management are also essential. At the 
same time, we know that unusual combinations of circumstance and imagi- 
nation haw and no doubt will produce successful compensatory education 
with relatively small per pupil costs. . 

All this we have said before. But it obviously merits repeating at each 
stage of the public discussion of these issues. 

In reviewing the evidence that follows, it is also important to maintain 
a perspective concerning the maximum contribution which we expect schools 
to make in lifting the burden of children's economic and cultural depri- 
vation. Differing perspectives on this point are among the most Important 
factors contributing to the divergent conclusions which reasonable men 
have reached in reviewing the evidence. Some would hold that schools can 
do little or nothing to overcome a poor child's personal history and en- 
vironment, while others would hold that schools can overcome almost all 
obstacles to learning for all children. Our assumption is that if schools 
can produce Ijnprovements in learning for disadvantaged children of even a 
relatively modest order, this both constitutes success when weighed against 
the formidable challenge to the schools which these other conditions pre- 
sent and warrants further, support and exploration. 

The difficult question for national policy, then, is whether the net 
weight of the evidence allows us to conclude that compensatory education 
programs can be made to help reasonable numbers of disadvantaged children 
to learn more effectively. • The level of one's expectations for success 
a^e presently a part of any individual's answer to this question-~as much 
as or more than the weight of the. evidence summarized below. 
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PROFILE OF AVAILABLE EVIDENCE ■ 

We have tried to gather and analyze all the e/aluations of compensatory 
education efforts in reading dnd mathematics which Included pre-treatment 
and post- treatment standardized achlevenent test data. Our survey of 
the sources has been complete to the limits of our knowledge and time, 
and this report Includes all the evidence, positive and negative, avail- 
able to the Department. There are, no doubt, flaws In some degree or 
other In most of the pieces of evidence we have considered. 



This evidence can be divided Into two categories: large-scale evalu' 
atlons which Include considerable numbers, of children from a wide variety 
of settings —notdbly, the national. State and city evaluations of programs 
under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965; and 
situational evidence which is limited to specific projects, schools or 
smaller research studies. 

No one piece of evidence is either sufficiently representative of national 
compensatory education programs or sufficiently definitive in its findings 
for policymakers to make conclusions based upon it alone. Rather, array- 
ing the evidence available is more like fitting together the pieces of a 
mosaic and considering the overall pattern thdt emerges. 1^/ 

CAN COMPENSATORY EDUCATION BE MADE TO WORK? 

The appendices of this analysis constitute our review of the best national. 
State and local evidence that we could find. As presented, these reviews 
set forth with appropriate qualifying commentary the evidence which has 

led us to conclude that the concentrated compensatory education program 
proposed by the President is a sound investment for the Nation at this 
time. It is in the nature of the evidence we review that unequivocal 
findings, negative and positive, are equally rare. 

Evidence for the effectiveness of compensatory education 
The evidence presented in the appendices covers more than 16 large-scale 
evaluations performed by Federal, State and local authorities concerning 
their compensatory education programs. It also reviews available evidence 
concerning specific projects where compensatory education succeeds, pre- 
liminary results from the evaluation of the national Follow Through Program 
and less comprehensive State evaluations* 

The studies . covered are not of equal importance in terms of their repre- 
sentativeness, thoroughness, comprehensiveness, or presumed validity. 
Nevertheless, the drift of the evidence seems to be unmistakable; that 
compensatory education often enhances the achievement of poor children. 



1^/ A more extended discussion of the evidence will' be found in the section 
on "Introduction to The Evidence." 
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Expert experience suggests that .7 grade equivalent per year Is usually 
the most which disadvantaged children gain In one year of school. But 
In many of the compensatory education programs we discuss, slzabl pro- 
potcions' (of ten a majority) of the poor children tested seem to be achiev- 
ing at a greater rate fhan this; while a smaller but still stgniflcant 
percentage are achieving at or abovp. the national norm (1,0 grade equiva- 
lent gain per year). 

The most complete data are those available from the State of California.—/ 
California has collected pre-'treatment and post-treatnent standardized 
test achievement data on children receiving Title I services for the last 
four years. Achievement data was collected for about 80% of all partici- 
pants in compensatory reading programs and analyses were conducted using 
data covering about 50% of the participating children. Only that achleve- 
nient data which met specified quality control criteria was included. Over 
the four years covered by the data, 54?o to 677. of children receiving com- 
pensatory services shewed a rate of reading achievewnt gain larger than 
the usual maximum for disadvantaged children* Ana}ysls and results for 
mathematrics were similar and even slightly better. Ve judge this to be 
clear evidence of success. 

The evidence from Colorado, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin is 
also indicative of success, but less compiehenslve . Moreover, summary, 
evidei^ce from many of the remaining State reports, vhlch are sunmarized 
in Appendix H, and which we have not had an opportunity to review, point 
in identical directions. In only a few States — notably Texas and Louisiana 
among those reviewed--does it appear that compensatory education had neg- 
ligible or very minor effects. 

The results of Title I in Los Angeles, California, pose, a more difficult 
problem of judgment. There, only 17% to 32% of the children in the ele- 
mentary grades receiving cotipensatory services improved their rate of 
achievement gain above that of the average disadvantaged child without 
assistance .^^ Yet, we are informed that those children in the Los Angeles schools 
represented the most severe form of multiple economic and social disadvan- 
tagement, and this leads us to judge these very modest results as indl' 
eating relative "success" under the circumstances. 

The evidence available to us concerning specific Title I projects, taken 
together with the Loa Angeles evidence, demonstrates that successful 
compensatory education in settings of urban poverty poses a more difficult 
but not an impossible challenge. For example, among the more thaa 20 
successful compensatory education projects identified by a research effort 
which sought to discover exemplary programs, many were inner city efforts 
enrolling large proportions of disadvantaged and minority children. ^/ ' 



1/ See Appendix B. 
2/ See Appendix I. 



3/ See Appendix p. 
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The largest of these, the More Effective Schools program in New York, 
typifies the limited success of compensatory education 
in such environments. In the More Effective Schools program, average 
per pupil achievement gains often exceeded th<2 upper gain rates for 
disadvantaged children, but usually fell short of the rate expected 
of the average American child. 

Preliminary evidence available in the evaluation of Follow Through shows 
much the same pattern, ^ The Follow Through evaluation is the most rigor- 
ous in design of all evaluations o£ compensatory education; but it has not 
been completed. The following are the preliminary conclusions which can 
be drawn from the data at this time: children receiving compensatory 
help show very small but consistent improvement in learning compared 
with matched children without coiqpensatory help; ar.d , the more disadvan- 
taged the children are, the more effective this compensatory help has been 
in improving, their academic performance compared with similar children not 
receiving any help. 

Evidence against the effectiveness of compensatory education 
The most pessimistic view of compensatory education is that it has not - 
worked and probably cannot be successful with dlsadv^tntaged children. 
The evidence we have Jnst discussed contradicts this totally negative 
conclusion. Yet there is considerable evidence indlcatlnt^' that many com- 
pensatory eriucation programs can be assess.ed as unsuccessful either be- 
cause too few children improved their academic performance or the rates 
of Improvement did not exceed that typical for poor children. Both large 
scale and situational evaluations contain evidence of this k^:id. 

There have been at least three large-scale evaluations which have con- 
cluded that Title I was not successful: 

. An evaluation undertaken by G. E. Tempo analyzed compeiii?.a> 
tory programs conducted under Title. I In 11 large dtttiu) 
during school years 1965-67. The study found only sUi»ht 
evidence that the program enhanced achievement on avtt.rmi.'d . 
and some clear instances where the children receiving Sttt- 
^vices had actually fallen farther' behind 

. Two national evaluations of Title I have been conducted 
under auspices of the U. S. Office of Education.^ Both 
of these evaluations were undertaken," not by on-site 
investigators, but through a Federal-State-local infor- 
mation reporting system and concluded that'Tltle I par- 
ticipants had showed no improvement in achievement gains, 
compared with nonparticiparits . 



1/ See Appendix N 
1/ See Appendix M 
3/ See Appendix M 
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In a technical- sense , we have no dispute with the findings of these 
studies. However, we would note that the first study reviewed a strik- 
ingly unrepresentative sample of projects in the initial stages of 
Title I's implementation, and that the two USOE evaluations were severely 
limited and have the same limits as the State reporto since they are de- 
rived from an information system rather than an on-site review. Also, 
they are severely limited in representativeness on this issue because they 
were marked by very high (over 907o) non-response rates fcr usuable achieve- 
men t data. Furthermore, we know that the funds under this national Title 
I program were, on the average, spread very thinly among many students and 
that the average child received no more than one or two hours per month 
assistance in reading. 

Yet another body of evidence against the effectiveness of com^^ensatory 
education is the -national evaluation of the Head Start program which 
concluded that full year Head Start programs produced cognitive gains ' 
for a small proportion of participants but not for most; and that the 
gains dissipated rapidly when the children entered normal school 
programs. 1,/ This study was a well designed and well implemented one, and 
Its findings should be accepted. We would note , 'nevertheless , that Head 
Start is concerned with pre-school, rather than school programs and that 
little is known concerning the extent to which Head Start programs attempted 
to concentrate on cognitive improvements for the participating children. 
In addition, the children showing most gains were minority children in 
cities. The schools which the children entered after Head St^^rt were noL 
necessari;iy able to provide them with they''e'nriched''l!earning environment 
needed to preserve the echievement gains; we consider that effective com- 
pensatory education will require more than a single year Is effort for most 
disadvantaged children. . ' 

The situational evidence against conqiensator" education is more 
impressionistic--there are relatively few validated failures of compensa- 
tory programs but there are many, many Instances where close investigations 
of claimed success showed that the evidence was lacking or unreliable. 
Undoubtedly, many specific efforts labled as conqiensatory education at all 
levels of cost and intensity have failed. 

The evidence indicating that compensatory education has not worked is, 
we Judge, sobering but not overwhelming, a coun&el of caution but not of 
despair. 

THE COLEMAN REPORT: VmAT DOES IT SAY? 

The findings of the Colp-man report have been a keystone for many of the 

arguments that coiiqsensatory education cannot work. The Coleman report 

was a study of the relationship between achievement and a variety of social. 



Xj See Appeadix 0 
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regional and educational resource factors. The data from this analysis 
have been reanalyzed by a number of scholars in the years since 1966. 
One clear finding of the Coleman report is that variation in school 
spending within the range of existing educational practice was not a ' 
significant factor in explaining differences in the achievenent of 
children. 

The Coleman report also suggests that there are modeat educational giins 
associated with the attendance of minority group children in classes and 
schools which are racially and socio-economically integrated.!/ This 
conclusion is accepted and is not at issue here. We have not pre',ented 
compensatory education as an alternative to desegregation, but r-ther as 
a complementary policy .2/ It is our view that both before, during and 
after transfer from racially and/or economically isolated environmcats 
to more favorable learning centers, educationally disadvantaged children 
can benefit from compensatory educv^tion services . 

In this connection, it is worth noting two additional features of the 
Coleman report: 

. As the author has recently pointed out, the Coleman report 
should not be used to claim that physical desegregation is 
the only educational treatiuent t;hat can have any positive 
achievecjent effects. ^ 

. There is no direct evidence in uhe Coleman report for the 
conclusion, sonetimea drawn from it, that coinpensatory edu- 
cation does not work. The Coleman report analyzed the 
existing range of school conditions in 1965-66 and had 
nothing to say about situations in which'very substantial . 
additional resources above normal school expenditures rWere , 1 
provided for basic lefirning programs. The Coleman report 
did not analyze any such intensive programs. 



^/ See Source 79,. 

2/ See Appendix T, , 

3/ New York Times , April 9, 1972. 
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liV'l PENCE CONCERNING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LEVEL OF EDUCATIONAL HE- 
P OURCES AND. ACHIEVEMENT GAINS 

With respect to the first question on whether or not compensatory educa- 
tion can work, the evidence, as we have noted, is definitely encourag- 
ing. The important difference between nuccess. and non-succtiss appears 
to depend on whether compensatory education funds have been channeled 
ixico traditional patterns of expenditure— salary incrc.ises, routine tech- 
niques, etc. — or whether they have been used to develop supplementary, 
focused, compensatory education programs. The reason there is so much 
evidence of failure is that resources have more often been used in the 
former rather than the latter manner. 

On the second question of how closely effective compensatory education 
is related to increased expenditures, the evidence, and therefore our 
conclusion, is much less clear. However, on the basis of the common 
sense observation that a supplementary compensatory education program 
will require additional resources, on the evidence that the elements 
of programs found to be successful require significant additional 
resources (e.g., individualized instruction), and on the basis of 
some fragmentary evidence from several studies which have attempted 
to relate achievement gains to additional expenditures, we conclude 
that av effective compensatory education program will indeed require 
significant, additional resources and we have recommended as an 
approximation of the needed addition the figure of $300.00. 

To this conclusion, though^ we would tenatively add another: there 
is also an upper boundary of marginal costs, beyond which one would 
probably be wasting money in the application of compensatory resources. 
These cocalusions are based on several of the studies we have reviewed. 

The' State evaluations for California, Colorado, Com. .t- 
icuc, and less directly, Wisconsin all indicate a relation- 
ship between costs and effectiveness as costs move up the 
range from $150 to approximately $300 ^ 

Dr. Herbert Kiesling's analysis of successful compensatory ; 
education programs in California concludes that there is a 
consis.tent and Strong relationship between educational 
resourcesin the range of $200"$300 and achievement gains 
for disadvantaged children. This report does not include, 
hcrwever, large city observations. 

A recent examination of sonie state Title I reports, 
as part of a larger reanalysis of Title I data*, concluded that khere 
was no compelling evidence for a positive relationship between 
supplementary compensatory education expenditures and achievement 
gains. However, the same organization and authors had identified 
a number of successful compensatory programts.^ Most of these were 

V See Appendices B, C, D, G, 

2/ See Appendix S. 

If See Source #77 and Source #75 . 
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characterized by application of educational resources on a 
concentrated basis. 

At the other end of the scale. Follow Through (at $800 - 
$1,100 additional per pupil)and tho More Effective Schools 
program (at over $1,000' additional per pupil) show no evi- 
dence that enormously high resources produce greater incre- 
ments of achievement than programs in the $300 per pupil 
range. 

It must be emphasized that we use the $300 figure as an approximation fo 
the intensive approach— we expect variation in the actual amount depend- 
ing on program characteristics. The notion of cost or a dollar ancimt 
is merely a short expression for the creative use of educational re- 
sources—teachers, paraprofessionals, diagnostic reading instruction 
•specialists, individualized curricula, and the like. 

PROGRAM STRATEGY IMPLICATIONS 

Our assessment of the evidence is that compensatory education can help 
disadvantaged children learn and that the chances of success are 
lisuclly greater beyond the standard effort devoted to basic learning 
programs. Yet we know that money alone provides no guarantee of effec- 
tiveness—there is a continuing intellectual challenge to discover the 
kinds of leamir^? enrichment that can work with different kinds of 
disadvantaged chiifcn and there is a need for coherent management, 
innovative plannlv.g and vigorous evaluation . 

The state of the evidence which we have reviewed demonstrates a great 
lack of fully reliable, definitive findings, with respect to either 
national, state or local compensatory education efforts. We must: 

(a) Sponsor longitudinal studies of the effects of 
compensatory programs over longer periods of 
time upon individual students; 

(b) Establish controlled experiments which can 

1 determine more carefully than is now the case 

_ the relationships between program design, 

^ program fosts, program management, the stu- 

""^ dents s'.rved and achievement gains. 

Having said we need to know more, much mi; re in the near fur.ure we still 
conclude that we know enough now to formulate a program which will try 
to meet the educational needs of millions of disadvantaged children. 
This program has been shaped by our best judgement of evidence: 

we know that compensatory education can be made to work for 
poor children therefore we will use this approach; 

we know that poor children are most in need of educational 
help-therefore we secjk to focus on the schools 
which ^contain substantial proportions of poor 
children; 
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we know that children need most help with the basic 

skills, reading and arltmethlc-therefore ve have 
stipulated that the funds be used for this purpose; 

we know that successful programs often require substantial 
departures from typical educational practice and 
usually cost more therefore our ';;rovlsiDn for abou.; 
$300 per child in compensatory services; 

we know that children learn less effectively when theri? Is 
a great degree of economic or racial Isolation- 
therefore our provision for a "transfer bonus" 
which will encourage districts to reduce economic 
and racial concentrations within schools and our 
desire to provide priority In funding for dis- 
tricts which are making efforts to desegregation 
and reduce economic Isolation; 

we know that the Federal compensatory education program has 
not been successful as whole - that funds have not 
reached poor children In the correct pxD portion and 
that the formula grant aspects of the program have 
permitted significant amounts of funds to be spent 
In ways which have had only minor educational, con- 
sequences for disadvantaged children- therefore*, we 
seek a project grant program vhlch vlll permit us to 
attempt a coherent, focused and concentrated com- 
pensatory education effort. 

A well planned and managed project grant program along these lines which 
combines the resources of the Federal Government with the creative 
enthusiasm and sensitivity of local school authorities offers the needed 
assurance that ve can hope for some success*. 
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In conclusion: a perspective 

The education.ll aspects of the Equal Educational Opportunities Act are an 
integral part of this Administration's perspective on social policy. In 
his first message on Poverty In 1969, the President told the Nation about 
the negative preliminary results of the Head Start program and he added: 

"This must not discourage us. To the contrary it only demon- 
strates the Immense contribution the Head Start program has 
made simply by having raised to prominence on the national 
agenda the f^c!:— known for some time, but never widely recog- 
nl2ed--that the children o1 the poor mostly arrive at school 
age seriously 'deficient in the ability to profit from formal 
education, and already significantly behind their contemporaries. 
It also has been made abundantly clear that our" schools as they 
now exist iare unable to overcome this deficiency," 

In August 1969 the President submitted the Family Assisrance Program to the 
Congress. A major underlying assumption of the President's welfare refonn- 
initiative was that schools could only contribute a part of the resources 
needed to help poor children and that improved achievement for these 
children was more related to family income. This perspective was very 
much shaped by the findings of the Coleman Report. 

A consistent theme of educational policy has been the search for reforms 
which would help poor children. In 1970, the President stated that: 

.'•The most glaring shortcoming in American education today con- 
tinues to be the lag in essential learning skills in large 
numbers of children of poor families. 

"In the last decade, the Government launched a series of ambi~ 
tious , idealistic, and costly programs for the disadvantaged, 
based on the assumption that extra resources would equali2e 
learning opportunity and eventually help elimin.-ce poverty, 

"In some instances, such programs have dramatically improved " 
children's educational achievement. In many cases, the pro- 
grams have provided important auxiliary services such as 
medical care and Improved nutrition. They may also have 
helped prevent some children from falling even further behind, 

"However; the best available evidence indicates that most of 
the compensatory education programs have not measurably helped 
poor children catch up. " (Emphasis in the original)^ 



y Source: 98, 
2/ Source: 97. 
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At that time the President concluded that "more of the same," whether in 
programs called compensatory education or in regular school practices 
simply would not provide the effective help needed by poor children. 
A major part of the reform which the President proposed was establishment 
of a National Institute of Education, which is to provide a Federal basis 
for stimulation of educational innovation and the discovery of programs 
and practices that can be effective. 

Similar themes were rt^rated in the President's recent message on the Equal 
Educational Opportunities Act-'-routine compensatory and school programs are 
not enough; there is a need for innovative concentrated compensatory efforts 
focused on basic learning skills in order to help poor children. 

Once again the Congress ha& before it a proposal intended to help millions 
of poor children — we know that the problems are too great to wait for our 
completely certain knowledge. Responsibility requires that- we make our 
best efforts on the basis of the knowledge before us. 



APPENDIX A 
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As in most areas of social policy analysis and research, there are profound 
episteinological problems in the literature dealing with the evidence on 
cor.penaatory education whatever the techniques of analysis. However careful 
the design of a study, there are likely to be different opinions concerning 
its validity, its intrinsic meaning and its relation to governmental policy 
alternatives. 

Ther'^. is a paradox of first magnitude inherent in most social and educational 
research: if a study is as completely rigorous as might be required to pro- 
vide clear and unmistakable conclusions, its findings will be difficult to 
project into the real world; and, conversely, those analyses which are done 
in the midst of real, school practices are more relevant to policy but more 
likely to be flawed'in method and precision of conclusion. But, we add that 
it is possible to ondertake policy relevant studies that are carefully de- 
signed and conclusive. 



Mow to Assess Progress in Learning 

The evidence we have sunnarized is on the whole limited to studies which contain 
pre- and post-test standardized achievement data. This implies a significant 
decision on our part to consider as evidence, positive and negative, a set 
of measures which it has' been argued tend to understate the capabilities and 
achievement gains of poor children because of various content and measueement 
biases. Ve do not feel that standardized te^cs are the only way to measure 
the achievement of children and we do agree that progress in educational 
measurement is vitally needed so that all economic and cultural groups will 
be fairly assessed. Nevertheless, for the purpose of this analysis we felt 
it essential to limit our consideration to achievement data because it pro* 
vides the only basis for an accumulation of evidence across such a wide 
diversity of studies and is the only commonly accepted set of measures now 
available. 



Among those who agree on the use of achievement test data there is a basic 
question concerning the use of "achievement gain" scores £S measures for 
improvement. One point of view is that even if a child gains at the rate 
of one year per y^ar of instruction but still ends the sixth grade at a 
reading level of 4.5 (instead of 6) he has not really n^de much progress. 
This is a matter of judgment. The illustration below contrasts the grade 
level attained by children who progress normally and the usual pattern 
for disadvantaged children which results from the typical pattern of cumula* 
tive lag in reading attainment. 
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FIGURE 1: Progress of three children at different rates 
from the same starting point 




This illustration makes clear that the first step in hoxping disadvan- 
taged children is to improve the rate at which they loarn— as long as that 
remains at the maximum rate of .?/year for each year of instruction, these 
children fall farther behind-each year (examples B and C) . For ths'c reason 
ve Judge improvements above that typical for disadvantaged childrea in the 
achievement rate to constitute successful coispensatory education. 

Clearly, ve consider compensatory education to be much more succesjsful and 
effective when the absolute achievement level of the disadvantaged children 
is at or above that typical for their grade. And without question the 
ultimate objective of compensatory efforts should be to help disadvantaged 
children achieve the same reading levels as their classmates. 

BPoad Issues of Data Validity 

Except for the very carefully controlled, small scale research studies, in 
all the evaluations of ccmpensatory education, we are faced with one or 
another set of data problems which create uncertainty. Let it be noted 
that these uncertainties apply as much to the negative as to the positive 
evaluations of compensatory education. There are two major kinds of 
uncertainties: those pertaining directly to the validity of the achievement 
results; and, those relevant to the nature of the sample from which the 
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results are drawn and hence Co che generalizations possible as a result 
of any particular study. These are separable Issues: a study may be 
valid for the group of children It has Included vh ether or not that group 
of children Is representative of all the children In a given coomunlty, 
state or nation, or any category of children such as "disadvantaged 
children.'* 

Of particular concern In this discussion Is the intrinsic validity of the 
studies because ve know that there Is no evidence available on compensatory 
education which Is or could be truly reflective of the United States as 
a whole— and this epplles to the national evaluations of Title I which 
were based upon achievement c4ta derived from an unrepresentative sub* 
group of children In a sai^lc that was intended to be ref cesentatlve. 

The following Is a brief discussion of the effects of the major problems 
associated with large-scale evaluations which use reported data. This 
applies to the two national evaluations of Title I, the state evaluations 
of Title I and all the city evaluations except for the specific sub*studles 
which used control or matched comparison group designs and the same achieve* 
ment tests. 

A. Pre* and Post-test results reported for different children 

Effect : If this happem: because of the movement of children, especially 
disadvantaged children In and out of schools during the year, 
then the effect Is to understate the real achievement gains 
of children. 

If this Is due to conc>ciou6 substitution of better performing 
children, then of coutse the effect Is to overstate achieve- 
ment gain. 

B. Mixing of different tests as a basis for obtclnlng overall average gains 

There are statistical procedures for substantially neutralizing 
the distorting effects of the large variations In the results 
obtained with the same children on different tests. If these 
techniques are not used the effect can be to understate or 
exaggerate the achievement results dj;»ndlng on how the scores 
are derived and overall averages computed. 

C. Wse of out of phase tests 

Effect : May understate or overstate achievement gains depending on 
whether a "floor" or "celling" test has been used, 

D. Pocr test administration ond normal clerical errors 
Effect ; May either understate or overstate gala. 



Effect; 
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E. Regression toward the ooean 

Effect: Due to intrinsic aspects of certain analytical procedures 
and measuretoent errors (test unreliability) low scoring 
students may score higher on a post -treatment test in the 
absence of any special tre/ ^nt effect. The extent of 
this effect varies with a •'. '•r of factors. 

The cuoulr.tive weight of such errors can cf course be very large. One 
assumes that the states and cicies which regularly and systematically 
conduct large scale evaluations of compensatory education take means to 
reduce the errors due to these and other factors* The State of California 
for example used pre-treatment and post-treatment test data in its 1970-71 
analysis only when assured that it was for the same children; and it has 
devised procedures to eliminate error due to mixing of scores from different 
stai^Jardized tests and o^it of phase testing. 



Basis for selection of evidence 



This review is basr^d on all the evidence known to thit Department at this 
time. All federally funded evaluations of ESEA Title I and all major 
analyses of other compensatory programs have been included. Most state 
evaluation reports containing achievement test da&a have been included. 
The state reports which had the most achievement data were cualyzed in 
greater depth. The first HEW analysis of state evaluation report achieve- 
ment data was done in 1970 and identified the comparatively few reports with 
substantial amounts of data. 

There are undoubtedly other city or county evaluations of compensatory 
education in addition to those we have ' included. But those we have 
sunnurized are the only ones known or available to HEW. The "situational* 
evidence" has been selected to provide examples of fairly rigorous 
evaluations of successful compensatory -)rograms. 

Our intention has-been to present the major work relevant to the policy 
issues under consiat:;ration--it has not been out intention to undertake 
a comprehensive^academic.: survey of everything written about every compen- 
satory education project. ; 
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APPENDIX B 21-22 

CALIFORNIA 

Issue; Does Compensatory Education Work ? 

In California students are usually selected for participation in Title I 
programs only if their achievement rate has been less than .7 year's 
growth for each year in school.^ This means that we can /\ssume a 
maximum of .7 month gain per month of school to be the baseline of compara- 
tive pec^onnance for chile* jen receiving compensatory services in that state. 

Using a state-wide testing program with pre-trcatment and post -treatment 
comparisons using standardized achievement tests, the state conducts a large 
scale annual evaluation of the effectiveness of Title I compensatory services. 
In the 1970-71 school there were additir.'ial efforts to ensure the validity 
of the results and achievement test data for 113,^08 children of the 2^8.289 
children participating in the reading program met the rigorous criteria.^ 
The analysis , indicates that 6l% of the participating children made achieve- 
ment gains in reading greater than would have been expected without compensatory 
services (see California Table I below). 

CALIFORNIA - TABDE I 



Reading Achievement Gains of ESEA, Title I, Public School Students 
by Grade Uvcl, 1970.71 /2 





Nunber 
of 


Percent of ttudcntt, by nonth's 


growth 




Substantlxl 


Moderate 


Little or none 


level 


■tudent* 


1.5+ 


l.O to l.i 


0.7 to 0.9 


0.6 or lets 


One 


' 10,760 


5.2 


I9.i> 


22.9 


52.5 


Two 


U,39l 




29.7 


32.6 


3J.J 


Thr«« 




2.5 


1ft. I 


43.3 


40.1 


Four 


20,236 


10.4 


20.0 


29.7 


J9.9 


Five 


18, &U 


7.3 


13.7 


35.6 


43.4 


SU 


17,525 


&.7 


IJ.ft 


43.1 


36.8 


Seven * 


2,185 


13.8 


34.9 


32.5 


18.6 




1,838 


13.4. 


19.8 


55.0 


31.8 


HIne 


.2.725 


2174 


28. S 


33.6 


16.1 


Ten 


1,267 


17.7 


33.5 


31.0 


17.8 


Clt-ven 


405 


12.6 


35.1 


38.0 


14.3 


Twelve 


17*. 


39.1 


33.3 


16.1 


11.5 


Total or 
Average 


113,408 


7.0 


18.6 


35.5 


38.9 






7.0 


ift.l 


38.9 



1 Source: 10 

2 Achievement test data was included only when pre and post standardized 
test data on the same children were available. Also, results were only 
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Of particular note is the fact that 26^ of all these children showed rates of 
gain above that typical for children who are not disadvantaged.^ 

In mathematics performance ths results are similar. Achievement test data 
for 103,339 students was analyzed and showed that 69^ gained at a rate 
greater than customary for disadvantaged pupils. Of these, 32^ showed ac- 
achievement gains greater than expected for the average pupil (see California 
Table II). • 



CALIFCmNIA TABLE II 



Mathematics Achievement Gains of ESEA, 
Tille I, Public School Students 
by Grade Level, 1970-71 ^2, 



Cr«de 
level 


Nunber of 
students 




Fcrcent of 
by month 


students , 
8 grc«th 




SubitantUl 


Moderate 


Little or 






1.^ 


1.0 to 1.4 


0.7 to 0.9 


none 
O.A or less 


One 


9,223 


3.2 


16.3 




17.1 


63.4 


Two 


11,836 


7.3 


22.7 




*;18.2 


j. 


Three 


20.962 


7.8 


36.2 




33.7 


22.3 


Four 


19,773 


10.1 


35. 3 




35.3 


19.3 . 


Five 


17,SS9 


7.8 


16.1 




50.7 


25.4 


Six 


16,517 


S.3 


13.8 




40.6 


40.3 


Seven 


2,200 


3.6 


15.3 




32.8 


48.3 


Elsht 


1,810 


11.4 


2.6 




41.1 


44.9 




I»129 


13.2 


22.3 




25.8 


38./ 


Ten ! 




19.4 


15.1 




22.0 


43.5 


eleven 


28> 


5.7 


62.6 




7.5 


24.1 


Twelve 


170 


64.1 


9.4 _ 




1-2 . 


25.3 


TotAl 


103,339 


7.6 


24.3 


36.8 


31.3 


•r 




7.6 


61.1 


31.3 



included if more than 25 children in a school had taken the tests for a 
specific grade level. 

1 Source: lOp. 12, 

2 Source: lOp. 19. . 
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Trend aver time 

A conparison of reeidlng achievement results over the last four school years 
shows that the proportion of disadvantaged pupils showing linproveoent above 
the baseline ranged from 52^ in 1967-68 to 67^ In 19o9-70. (See California 
T&ble m) . 

CALIFORKIA: TABLE HI 

Reading Achievement Gains of ESKA, Title I, Public School Students 
1967-68 Through 1970-71 ^ 



Achievement Results 
(X of pupils) 





Substantial 


Moderate 


Little or 




gain 


gain 


No gain 




(1.5+) 


(.7-1.4) 


(.6 and 








less) 




Z 


% 


7. 


1970-71 


7 




54. 




39. 


1969-70 '■ 


9.4 




57.5 




33. 


1968-69 


15.5 




55.2 




29.2 


1967-68 


10.9 




40.6 




48.6 



. .y 



? 1 / Source* p. 13 (Percentages prorated to 100^ for those children 

I included in the analysis) 



1 



\ o 



ERLC 



97.457 O - 73 (Pt.l) - 13 
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Non^publlc schools 

These positive results also hold for chir:.dren receiving compensatory 
services In the non-fubllc schools. Reading achievement data was analyzed 
for hf39^ children in the 1970-71 schtx>l year and Indicated that showed 
gains larger than expected of diaavantaged children. Mow than 32j of these 
children gained at a rate greater than the expected national norm. 3^ math- 
ematics achieveiaent 69^ of the 3, 5^ children vbose scores wew analyzed 
showed gains greater tiian might have been expected for disadvantaged 
children. 1 (See California Table IV below) 



CALIFORNIA - TABI£ IV 

Achievement gains for non-public s_^ioo_l pupils; Reading 
and Mathematics, 1970-71 



Percent of students by month's growth 

Number of Substfintial Moderate Little or none 

Subject students l.gf 1.0 to 1.4 0.7 to 0.9 0.6 or less 

Reading h,3S^ 10.4 26.9 30.5 32.2 

Mathematics 3,5^8 11.5 6O.O 29.O 



1 / Sourcetiop. 20 (Pejrcentages reflect the proportion of students* la 

different gain dategorles among those vith en&Lly^ed 
achievement V x) . 
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Another type of evidence concerning effectiveness 

Using 1970-71 data the California Department of Education selected a 
sample of schools with "saturated" Title I services - more than.757» of the 
enrolled children were Title I participants. Then a random selection was 
made of a set of schools matching the saturated schools In ethnicity but 
without any children receiving Title I services. The result o£ a comparison 
of the achievement test results for the two groups of children was that 
they were nearly Identical .^ This finding Is very important because It 
Is a fact that the children In schools where 757. or more of the children 
receive Title I services are the most disadvantaged In the state and the 
con^arlson group Is likely to have contained only a small proportion of 
disadvantaged children. The results suggest that even In this "worst case" 
coiqparlson the saturated conpensatory program was able to bring the absolute 
achievement level of the most disadvantaged children up to equality with 
their better-off peers. 

A second difficult case analysis was conducted with the 1970-71 data. 
Picking two grades arbitrarily, results were &;:amlned for the children 
who performed least well in the pre-treatment tests (those in the lowest 
quart lie + .2GE) . The expectation would be that these children constitute 
a severe test of the efficacy of conpensatory education. The results In- 
dicate that significant proportions of these children have made gains above ■ 
.7 --note, however, that none in the third grade made substantial gains 
(see table California 5). 

CALIFORNIA TABLE V 
Achievement Gain Rates for Children in the Lower Quart lie 
of Initial Performance — Reading, 1970-71 

Number Proportions in achievement gain groups ; 



Grade Test Analyzed Substantial Moderate Little or none 
(I.W (>6- ) 

3 CTBS 1,000 — 50-65% 30-40% 

3 Stanford 3,500 — 65% 35% 

6 CTBS 3,00n 87. 67% 25% 



Source: Analysis provided the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare by the California otate Department of Education, 
working papers. 



1^/ Specifically a mean raw score of 45 for the third grade in the saturated 
schools and 46. for the children in the matched schools. Sources; 
print -rut from SEA. 
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Is there a relationship between cost and grobablllty of success? 

Since the 1969-70 school year California has modified Its Title I regu- 
lations to emphasize that services should be concentrated at the level 
of at least $300 per child. This formalized a preference that has been 
evident In the state department of education at least since the 1967-68 
school year.^ Dr. Alexander Law, Chief of Program Evaluation for the 
State, reports that for the 1970-71 school year he has audit and other 
evidence suggesting that local districts have In fact allocated their funds 
In accordance with be $300 per child guideline and that there Is little 
likelihood of a> large variation In supplementary per pupil expenditures 
above that level because most districts prefer to reach as many children 
as possible. 

This strongly suggests that the California Title I program for 1970-71 
can be considered a fairly good test of the intensity hypothesis. Under 
these assuiiq>tlons , our Judgment is that the high proportions of children 
making Improved gains in reading and mathematics strongly suggests Chat 
the strategy of concentrating resources at some "critical mass" level in 
a sensible one. This does not mean that this is sufficient condition for 
success as is indicated by the 40% of the children who made no improved 
gains in reading and the. 31% showing no improvement in mathematics in 
1970-71. 

The average $300 per child in Title I funds was not all used for basic 
learning programs in reading and mathematics. It is in fact not possible 
to separate this aggregate figure into its components on a school by 
school basis and thereby derive a direct correlation with mean achievement 
test scores by school. However » an average of supplementary funds for 
reading and mathematics for the Title I participants has been calculated 
which includes Title I and other compensatory aid sources: in 1970-71 
the average child received $242 in conqiensatory. reading services and $140 
in mathematics coiiq>Qnsutory services. This average amount for reading 
reinforces the notion of a "critical mass" while the lesser amount for 
mathematics in combination with the positive performance results shows 
that the intensity needed may vary from subject to subject. 

Questions about the cost data 

The FY 1969 California state report conclud.'>d that there seemed to be a 
strong and clear relationship'between' cost and achievement gains in com- 
pensatory programs. As a result the U. S. Office of Education sent two 
individuals to consult with state officials: they collaboratively pre- 
pared a quickly done analysis of 709 Title I projects where cost and 
achievement data were both available.^ A brief summary of that Joint 
analysis follows: 



1/ Source: p. 3. 

2j See, passim Sources : 

3/ This is the California study cited by the President in his message on 
EEOA, March 17, 1972. 
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CAUFORNU TABLE VI 
Relationship Between Cost and Achievement ' 



# pup Us 
% of sample 



Total 



10,522 
1007. 



Average per 

pupil expenditure N/A 



Very 

substantial 
Ach levement 
Gain (2.CH-) 
(2.CH-) 



2,434 
23 . 1% 

$298 



Substantial 
Ach levement 
Gain (1.4 
- 1.9) 



2,664 
25.2% 

$271 



Moderate 

Achievement 

Gain 

(1.0 - 1.4) 



N/A 



Least 

Achievement 
Gain 
(less 
than 1«0) 



N/A 5,M9 

. I 

N/A 51.57, 



$160 



The liininations of that cost data have been well noted in the original 
USOE document and the subsequent HEW summary. Thlc 1968-69 analysis 
was seen as a preliminary one at best. 

Because of strong interest on the part of the Los Angeles Ccunty Board 
of Education in the findings of that state evaluation, tlie County 
undertook its study of the relationship between cost and reading achievement 
for the group of districts within its jurisdiction.^ That study concluded 
that "there was little evidence of relationship between cost and reading 
achievement ... in the programs analyzed". ^ 

This analysis was carefuU^- done and one must accept that consliision for 
the 30 districts analyzed and for the 1968-69 school year. Two Important 
points are worth noting: the authors themselves state that there is a 
good chance that the absence of a relationship is due to the Inaccuracy 
and adequacy of the cost data available to them rather than to a 
demonstrated non-relationship; seccndly> the Los Angeles County analysis 
has been used by seme to refute the 1968-69 California state report - 
but these two reports conside^-ed different sets of districts. 

Concerning the general validity of the cost data used for the joint 
USOE/SEA analysis in I968-69 the officiaic in California admit that the 
cost data is far from perfectly accurate ani reliable yet they contend 
that those were the "reasonable estimates 0:.' those most able to make 
reliable statements about costs" the local school authorities.^ 



1 / Source for this table Is data used to prepare the FY 1969 California 
State Report. A sample of 10,522 students in Title I projects with 
reading as primary emphasis. The 10 largest were not Included because 
of late submission of data. Expenditures were derived from LEA evalu" 
atlon reports, LEA application forms and LEA financial reports. 

2 / Source*V9p. 15 

3 / Ibid., p. iv 

4 / Dr. Vincent Madden, Chief, Bureau of Compensatory Education, . 

Svaluation and Research, Sacramento, Clalfomia 
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APPENDIX C 

COLORADO 29-30 
Issue; Does coffl^ensatory education work? 

In Fiscal Year 1971 the Colorado State Department of Education collected 
reading achievement data for a sample of participating Title I public 
pupils. A random sample survey stratified according to size of grant 
was sent to 50% of the reading projects; reading achievement data for 
various pre and post tests were received and analyzed for 1,777 pupils 
in grades 2-8, These scores accounted for approximately 12% of all 
pupils receiving Title I remedial funds in reading in Colorado., however, 
the scores probably are not representative of the entire state progress* 
Noteworthy gains in reading were demonstrated by this set of pupils. 
Table I presents the average gain in grade equivalents per month for 
those pupils; it should be kept in mind that the disadvantaged child is 
characterized as achieving at approximately .07 GE/month.^ Out of these 
1,777 pupils, 1,430 of 80% achieved at ,08 GE/month or greater, 25% of 
those gaining or 351 pupils showed substantial gain by achieving at ,15 
GE/month or greater. 

In Colorado a substantial number of remedial reading programs are financed 
through a three year program ending this year entitled the "Educational 
Achievement Act of Colorado." The purpose of the funds is to concentrate 
efforts on pupils significantly below grade level in reading achievement; 
for example, pupils considered for the project were normally two or more 
years below grade level in reading ability. During 1970-71, 6,521 public 
pupils received compensatory reading instruction from funds provided by 
this act; an evaluation in October, 1971, conducted by the University of 
Denver ^ represented. 5,667 pupils or 87% of the compensatory reading 
instruction population. The evaluation organized the data according to 
six types of programs. (See Table II). The mean gain in reading achieve'- 
ment test scores was moderate to substantial and varied from a low of .65 
grade equivalents to 1.19 GE (normally the disadvantaged pupil achieves 
at a level of ,7 GE), The project objective of producing a one-year gain 
in reading achievement test scores was met in one-half of the programs. 

It is of interest to note that the senior high pupils in program 1 which 
received the lowest change in achievement (their scores fell below their 
pre-test scores by ,73 years) were also the pupils found to be absent 
from school the greatest amount of time (approximately 6 days a month). 

Selected Site 

A Title I evaluation for FY 71 was done in Poudre School District RI, 
Colorado, between a treatment and control group showing a significant 
impact on reading achievement for 447 fourth grade Title I students 
compared to 502 similar fourth grade non-Title I students, (See Table III ^) 

^In this entire review we use «7 GE per year gain as the maximum performance 
for most disadvantaged children and this is what we mean by "typical" - we 
do not use this as the mean of the gains shown by disadvantaged children, 

^An Evaluation of the Compensatory Reading Programs Result ln_g from SB 174 
for the 1970*71 School Year, prepared by the Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Denver, October, 1971. Source: 12 

^ Colorado Annual Evaluation Report Title I ESEA. FY 1971, pp. 55-57 
Source: 14 
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A greater percentage of students were found to be reading above the expected 
reading grade in Title I schools than in non-Title I schools. 

Issue: Is there a Relationship Between Cost/lntenaity and Probability of 
Success? 

The Title! Colorado evaluation for Fiscal Year 1969 concluded that the 
evidence presented by ranking projects according to academic achievements 
in reading, language arts> and mathematics indicates that a per pupil 
expenditure of more than $200 correlates with successful achievement. 
Tablf> IV presents this evidence » the most successful reading projects 
were found to have an average per pupil expenditure of $285, the most 
successful language arts projects $225 and the most successful mathematics 
projects $169. This compares to the middle project averages for those 
subjects of 3178, $207 and $175. The reading data presented in the state 
report is bai»ed Upon the selective ranking of 15 projects out of a total 
of 42 reading projects, while the scores for language arts are presented 
more completely by showing 9 of 11 language art projects with achievement 
data. 

The 1971 evaluation of the Educational Achievement Act of Colorado has 
given some analysis of per pupil expenditures related to achievement 
gains in reading scores. (See Table V). The per pupil expenditures 
varied considerably; and interestingly, the least expensive program 
(Program 2 at $66/pupil) experienced one of the higher averages of gain 
in reading achievement (1.08 GE). However, it is worth noting that pro- 
jects were grouped under this program because they employed teacher aides 
utilizing commercially prepared reading programs, and by looking at the 
last column on Table V it is realized that for all other programs the 
average per pupil expenditure involved in producing a one-year gain in 
reading achievement test scores was alvays above $250* 

Limitations of the Data 

Although the reading achievement data from FY 1971 was taken from a 
stratified random selection of .projects, some of the surveyed projects 
did not report achievement data and the 1,777 student sample is probably 
limited in its representativeness of the entire state. Colorado does not 
administer a state-wide testing program; it is assumed the test scores 
reported from each project are comparable. The analysis of the data was 
done quickly and little is known about the characteristics of the children 
in the sample (i«e. minority or most economically deprived). 

The cost data presented in the FY 1969 report does not show Information 
for the total sample. Reanalysis of the data given, however, does Indicate 
there is a relationship between cost and success. The method of estimating 
costs Is not stated nor are the primary objectives of the projects. 
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TABLE II 

Sumnary of Reading Test Data 
Evaluation of Educational Achievement Act of Colorado 



Program Number Average for 

Grade Level ■ 1 2 3 4 5 6 Grade Level 



Elementary 
(K-6) 

Mean Pre- test 2.22 

Mean Post-test 2.99 

Difference .77 

N L990 

Junior High 
(7-9) 

Mean Pre-test 4.57 

Mean Post-test 5.62 

Difference 1.05 

N 324 

Senior High 

(10-12) 

Mean Pre-test 7.41 

Mean Post-test 6.68 

Difference -.73 

N 15 

Average for 
Program 

Mean Pre-test 2.58 

Mean Post-test 3.38 

Difference .80 
N 



N/A indicated that program was not implemented at that grade level. 

*The reading achievement test data for the Program 4 districts were received 
after the evaluation was completed. A mean gain in reading achievement 
test scores of 1.19 years vas observed for this district. 



1 



2.26 


2.36 


No 


2.24 


N/A 


2.25 


3.20 


3.15 


Data 


2.89 


N/A 


3.06 


.94 


.79 




.65 


N/A 


.81 


1053 


972 


33 


81 


N/A 




4.51 


4.63 


N/A 


n/a' 


2.53 


4.59 


6.42 


5.77 


N/A 


N/A 


3.56 


5.73 


1.91 


1.14 


N/A 


N/A 


1.03 


1.14 


46 


801 


N/A 


N/A 


11 




7.51 


6.53 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


6.98 


9.29 


7.56 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


8.25 


1.78 


1.03 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


1.27 


150 


191 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 




2.97 


3.69 


NO * 


2.24 


2.53 




4.05 


4.65 


Data 


2.89 


3.56 




1.08 


.96 




.65 


1.03 





Source: An Evaluation of the Compensatory Reading Programs Resulting from 



SB 174 for the 1970-71 School Year . October, 1971^ p. 10. 
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lABLB III 

POUDHE. COLOBADO - TITLE I OOKPARISOU 

The current stranding in reading of all fourth grade Fondre RI students has been 
carefully tabulated by the Reading Services Center Using scores from the California 
Mental Maturity and California and Blading Tests given in Septes^er. In order to 
make an impartial comparison between Title and Non-Title Schools the Expected Reading 
Grade for each was calculated using the Gates-McKlllop formula with the following 
results: 



Title Schools 

447 4th Grade Students tested twice 

79 - 136 I.Q. Range 

65X * 35X Ratio between Ugh I,Q. and low I.Q, 
students 

2.0 - 7,8 Grade Placement Range 

3.0Z Reading 1 or more years above ERG 

60«0X Reading at or near EBG 

37«0X Reading 1 or more years below ERG 



Non-Title Schools 
502 
79 - 140 
84X - 16X 

2.0 - 8.5 
6X 
51. OX 
48.4X 



What has been accomplif.hed since 1966 when reading 
specialists began working in Title Schools? One 
Title and one Non Title School were carefully t;ur*- 
veyed. Those two schools we:re chosen because their 
boundaries have remained relatively stable. 



Title Schools 



Non Title Schools 



1966 


1969 




1966 


1969 


48X-52X 


32X*68X 


High'-lqw I.Q. rariio 


89X-11X 


88X-12X 


4Z 


16Z 


Reading 1 or more years above ERG 


5Z 


OX 


67X 


66X 


Reading at or near ERG 


74X 


44X 


25X 


lOX 


Rjeadlnft 1 or more years below ERG 


21% 


56% 


Source: 


Colorado Annual Evaluation Report. Title I B3EA. 


FY 1971, p. 


57. 
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Colorado Achievement Related to Cost 

HANKING * 
Middle Projects 



Reading 

# Pupils 

# Projects 

Mean Change In 
T- SCO re 

Aver, per pupil 
Expend. 



Top Projects 

220: 
5 

3.4 



$285 



4151 

5 



2.5 



$178 



Bottom Projects 

1432 
5 

-1.4 

$112 



Language Arts 

i> Pupils 403 
# Projects ' 3 

Mean^hange In 
T- SCO re 

Aver, per pupil $225 
Expend* 



2.3 



604 

3 



1.9 



$207 



13,730 
3 



-2.4 



$167 



Mathematics 

# Pupils 5,036 

# Projects 5 

Mean Change In 
T-score 5.4 

Aver, per pupil $169 
Expend^ 



15,232 
5 



1.2 

$175 



1,207 
5 



-.3 

$146 



Projects were ranked on the basis of two factors: the mean chnnge In 
T scores (a score conversion for Colorado which Includes the standard 
deviation) and the percentage change In the proportion of students who 
scored below the lowest quartlle, the greater the reduction of pupils 
In that quartlle, the higher the project was ranked* 



Source: Colorado Annuel Evaluitlon Regprt Title I . FY pp. 9"13, 

reanelysls of the date presented. The averages for the projects 
were recalculated by nultlplylng che number of students b^ the 
P.F.B,, adding the results and dividing by the nunber of students - 
and similarly nultlplylng the -changes In T«scores for aaoh 
project by the nuaber of students In t'lat shift and dividing 
by the total nuober of students for eaih category* 
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AFFE3n)IX D 

Connecticut 

A. Doea Compensatory Education Work? 

The number of pupils served In Connecticut compensatory programs has 
decreased each year since 1968. Prior to that date, school districts 
attempted to reach an Increasing number of children each year. This 
approach of spreading out limited funds did not greatly change .-mea- 
sured achievement of the disadvantaged. After 1968, pchool dlptricts 
began to concentrate program efforts on fewer pupils with the expecta- 
tion that more programs Vould 13 successful. Since 1968 the number 
of program participants has decreased from 98,769 to 56,093 In the 
1970-71 school year (Table 1). Along with th^ Increased concentration 
of services per child came ar^ Increased number of programs In which 
the Stato's most seriously disadvantaged pupils did well. 

Programs serving the severely disadvantaged are defined as those pro- 
grams where the average pre- test achievement scores are at least one 
year below grade level. 142 of the State's 351 compensatory programs 
served severely disadvantaged pupils In 1970-71. In 109 of these 142 
programs the pupils achieved, on average, a year or more growth In 
basic skill areas over the course of 1970-71. Seventy-nine (79) of 
the 109 exemplary districts served public pupils; the remaining pro- 
grams served non-public pupils. 

B» Is there a relationship between cost /Intensity and probability of 
success? 

Reading test gain rates for the 79 public exemplary programs were com- 
pared to five other factors by means of product moment correlation 
coefficients. The results of the correlation tests for the public 
school exes^lary programs show that program costs are positively 
related to program test results (Table 2). 

In order to Insure that this finding was not peculiar to the exemplary 
programs the test was replicated for all 145 public programs serving 
elementary grades and having pre- treatment and post- treatment reading 
test data. The positive relationship between program costs and rate 
of achievement proved consistent (r»f. 292^ significant at the 1% level). 

Program cost data are presented In table 3. 

C. Limitations of the Data 

Standardized achievement test data are repotted by program In varying 
measurement units which required computational conversion to a compar- 
able rate of gain which may Introduce some degree of bias to the data. 
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CONNECTICUT - TABLE 1 
COMBINED COMPENSATOIW PROGRAM STATISTICS: 1970-71 



UNDUPLICATED COUNT OF PUPILS AND COMBINED STATE AND FEDERAL AID 



Year 


Public 
Pupils 


Nonpublic 
Pupils 


Total 
Pupils 


State and 

Federal 

Dollars 


Program 
Per Pupil 
Expenditure 


1970-71 


50,775 


5,318 


56,093 


$18,662,744 


$333 


1969-70 


59,633 


8,276 


67,909 


18,466,605 


272 


1968-69 


69,119 


8,042 


77,161 


13,895,775 


180 


1967-68 


92,19P 


6,571 


98,769 


13,889,171 


140 


1966-67 


71,084 


4,406 


75,490 


13,544,765 


179 


1965-66 


58,018 


2,788 


60,806 


8,631,431 


141 



CONNECTICUT - TABLE 2 
EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN READING TEST GAIN RATES AND OTHER FACTORS 



Variable 



Number o£ 
Programs 



Correlation 
Coefficient 



Relationship 



grade promotion 73 + .03 

school attendance 70 - .01 

program $ expenditure 75 + .32 

town $ expenditure 75, + .12 

program hours 75 + .10 



not significant 

not significant 

significant (.01 

level) 
not significant 

not significant 



Compensatory Education In Connecticut 1970-71 prepared by the 
Connecticut State ueparcment ot i:;ducation. p *i 28 Source: 15. 
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CONNECTICUT - TABLE 3 



T ype of Compensatory Progrem 
Exemplary programs in public elem. schools 
All elementary compensatory reading programs 
All compensatory programs 

Compensatory Education in Connecticut 1970"7I prepared by 
the Connecticut State Department of Education Source: 15, 



Median 
per pupil 
expenditure 

$383 

337 

357 
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APPEKDIX E 

RHOT>E ISLAMD 

A. Does Compensatory Education Work? 

Evaluation of published results of Btandardlted statewide 
Gates«41acGlnltle reading tests administered to participants in 
compensatory reading programs for two consecutive academic yeara 
(1968-69 and 1969-70) Indicates that substantial gains were made 
during each year's participation In the compensatory reading 
ptograms. More than 3,000 pupils were tested each year; all were 
educationally deprived children attending schools serving the 
highest proportion of low Income families. 

An examination of the pre-program test scores shows that 
the participants average reading level was well below their grade 
level. This was Increasingly true with each successive grade 
(Table 1). Examining the post-program test scores shows these 
same problem readers gaining In average reading scores at a 
faster than normal rate for their ages during the course of the 
compensatory program (Table 2). 

Examination of the second year's (1969-70) post test scores 
reveals that the average reading score for 2nd, 3rd, 6th and 10th 
grade was at or above grade level, and all other average grade 
scores had shown substantial increase, although not yet reaching 
grade level. This was an im^ jovement over the previous years 
(1968-69) test results, \rfiere only the 2nd gracJc average post 
test score was at or above grade level. 

In terms of average monthly gains, the compensatory reading 
pupils In grades 2 throu^ 10 showed a pre-program range of 0.5 
to 0.8 months for each month of school, with 0.7 as the average 
for all grades. Biese same chlld:.e.n, re-tested at the completion 
of that year's compensatory reading program, displayed gains 
ranging from 0.8 to 2,4 months gain for each month of school, 
with the average fcr all grades climbing to 1.2 months for each 
month of school. 

Results for i.he 1969-70 school year were even more dramatic. 
Average monthly gains for all grades was 0.6 at the beginning of 
the school year and climbed to an all-grades average of 1.9 months 
gain for each month of the compensatory reading program. This 
means that children \Aose reading performance gain was only 
slightly more uhan half the normal gain rate were now gaining at 
almost twice the normal gain rate, Ths grade by grade average 
gain ranged from 1,1 to 3,5 months fcr each month of school. 
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A review of unpublished reading test results for more than 
3,000 of these children tested during the 1970-71 school year 
shows that approximately 60% of the children are performing 
above the . upper n orm for disadvantaged (0.7 average monthly 
gain) In the area of vocabulary -and approximately 55% are ''per- 
forming above 0.7 In reading comprehension. 

B. Is there a Relationship between Cost /In tensity and probability 
of Success? 

During the 1970-71 school year more than 3,000 of the compen- 
satory reading pupils received pro-program and post-program 
standardized achievement tests. These tested children attended 
18 different school districts. The per pupil expenditure for the 
compensatory reading program differed in each school district. 
The average monthly gain figures for each pupil based on their 
post- test achievement scores are divided Into three performance 
groups - low, average and high. The per pupil expenditure for 
the compensatory reading program could then be associated with 
one of the three performance groups with the following results: 

Direct Compensatory Reading costs (PPE) Related to Grouped Achievement 
Scores 

Per Pupil Expenditures for Compensatory Reading 
Programs Achievement Level 

Low Medium High 

(AMG 0.7) (AMG 0.7 - 1.0) (AMG 1.0) 

Vocabulary $224 $240 $247 

Reading Compre- $218 $238 $258 

hens Ion 



The differences In per pupil expenditures for both vocabulary 
and comprehension scores Is consistent but of small magnitude - 
ranging from $218 to $258 between the lowest and highest achieving 
groups . 



1/ Source of the above table is unpublished data collected by 
the Rhode Island State Agency for Elementary and Secondary Education: 
1970-71 school year. 

Grades Included =2-6 

Standardized Test = Gates-MacGlntle Vocabulary and Reading 
Comprehension 

Average Monthly Gain « AMG ''' Post test grade score - pre test 

grade score nximber ot elapsed months 
between tests 

AMG for disadvantaged children « 0.7 (upper boundry) 
AMG for normal learners « 1.0 (National norm) 



97-457 O ' 73 (PU I) - 14 
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RHODE ISLAND - TABLE 1 



PRE-AND POST-TEST READING ACHIEVEMENT DATA, FY- 70 



Grade 


Combined 
Pretest 


Combined 
Posttest 


PAMG 


AMG 


1 (N=23) 


1.5 


•1.8 




.3 


2 CN=856) 


1.6 


2.3 


.5 


1.1 


3 (.N=76t|) 


2.0 . 


3.0 






' ^ (N=35H) 


2.6 


3.6 




1.3 


5 (N=339) 


3.3 


4.5 


.6 


1.6 


6 (N=20t|) 


5,0 


6.1 


.8 


1.6 


• 7 (N=2U2) 




6,0 


.6 


2.2 


' 8 (N=175) 


5.1* 


7.1 


.6 


2,4 


9 (H=19U) 


6.1 


7.5 


.7 


3.5. 


10 (N=35 ) 


9,0 


10.0 


.8 


1.8 


TOTAL (N=3196) 

I ^ 






,6 


" 1 



Source: Title I. Elementary and Secondary Education Act In Rhode Island - 
Fifth Annual Evaluation/Fiscal Year 1969-70. published by the 
Rhode Island State Agency for Elementairy aad Secondary Education, 
p. 43, 
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RHODE ISLAND - TABLE 2 



COMPARISION OF READING ACHIEVEMENT DATA 
FOR THE YEARS 1968-69 and 1969-70 



Grade 


Pretest 
1969 1970 


Posttest 
1969 1970 


PAHG 
1969 


1970 


AMG 

1969 


1970 


1 


l.t| 


1.5 


1.7 


1.8 ■ 






.3 


.3 


2 


1.6 


1.6 


2.2 


2.3 


,5 


.5 


.8 


1.1 


3 


2.2 


2.0 


2.9 


3.0 


.5 


.4 


.9 


1.4 




2.8 


2.6 


3.6 


3.6 


.6 


.i| 


.9 


1.3 


5 


3.9 


3.3 


t|.8 


4.5 


.7 


.6 


1.1 


1.6 


6 


i|.6 


5.0 


5.3 


6.1 


.7 


.8 


.9 


1.6 


7 


5.3 


t|.i+ 


6,5 


6.0 


.7 


,6 


1.3 


2.2 


8 


6,2 


5.1+ 


7.0 


7.1 


,7 


,6 


1.2 


2.4 


9 


6.9 


6.1 


8.t| 


7,0 


.8 


.7 


1.7 


3,5 


10 


7.8 


9.0 


9.»l 


10.0 


,7 


,8 


2.4 


1.8 








average: 


.7 


.6 


1.2 


1.9 



median: ^ .7 .6 1.9 1.6 



Source: Title I. Elementary and Secondary Education Act In Rhode Island - 
Fifth Annual Evaluation/Fiscal Year 1969"70. published by the 
Rhode Island State Agency for Elementary and Secondary Education, 
p. 48. 
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RHODE ISJAm ' TABLE 3 



RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF TITLE I ENROLUEES, FY-70 
N = 16,843 




born 

5% 



Source: Title Elementary and Secondary Education Act In Rhode Island 
Fifth Annual Evaluation/Fiscal Year IQeQ-yO ^ published by the 
Rhode Island State Agency for Elementary and Secondary Education 
p. 13. 
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APPENDIX F 

Texas 

A. Does Compeneatory Education Work? 

In 1970-71 taore than 1,000 of Texas* 1200 school districts participated 
in compensatory education programs. In order to evaluate compensatory 
education programs a representative sample of 243 districts containing 

I, 438,820 pupils »51* 3% of the total State enrollment in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools was selected for intensive review. 

A total of 67,777 pupils participated in compensatory reading programs. 
(Table 1) Gradea 2 through 8 accounted for 50,422 (74.4%) of these 
pupils. Fre-test and post-test standardized reading scores exist for 

II, 064 (22%) of these elementary pupils* (Table 2) Further, the sample 
was divided by size of district with "large" districts defined as 
those with an average daily attendance of 17,000 or more. The remain- 
ing districts in the sample are described ^s medium in size. The 
average monthly gain in reading scores between the pre-tests and post- 
tests was 0*8 for both large and small districts in the sample. This 
is slightly above the national norm of 0.7 average monthly gain for 
untreated disadvantaged children but below the national norm of 1.0 
per month gain for average children. 

An examination of monthly gains by grade for each sample group shows 
that 5,177 (47%) of the tested pupils gained at a rate which exceeds 
the typical upper norm of 0.7 for disadvantaged children. Thirty- 
three percent gained at a rate of 0*7, and the remaining 20% at lower 
rates. 

B. Is there a relationship between cost/intensity and probability of 
success? 

The per pupil expenditure for compensatory reading programs was quite 
different for the two sample groups (Table 3). Large districts spent 
$170 per pupil while medium districts expended $234 per pupil. While 
there is no difference in the average gain scores for the two groups 
the medium sized districts were able to raise the reading achievement 
of pupils in grades 2 and 4 to the normal rate. This is very weak 
evidence cince we know the problems are greater in larger cities* 

C. Limitations of the Data 

These are the most problematic data. The Texas Education agency con- 
cluded that the major problem areas exist in dealing with the achieve- 
ment test data described above. 
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Standardized test data vere requested from all districts where 
academic programs were conducted for educationally disadvantaged 
pupils. The results were reporr:ed in mean grade equivalents for 
all pupils tested in a particular subject area. However, due to 
numerous problems, the information was very difficult to use in a 
statewide analysis of the effectiveness of the programs. Districts 
were not provided guidelines for selecting standardized tests for 
these programs. Results received were from a wide variety of tests 
and combinations of tests. Not all pupils were administered standard 
ized tests. Testing periods differed from one district to another. 
Some tested in both the fall and spring; some only in the fall; 
others only in the spring* For comparison test results had to be 
converted to a like base which cause some distortion of the data. 
It can only be assumed that each pupil received instruction dur- 
ing the full period between test dates. In order to effectively 
evaluate the progress of students In these programs, attention 
should be directed toward uniformity in test selection and admin- 
istration, and processing and reporting test results. 

Both pre and post-tests were not always available; consequently, 
many districts did not report test results. Therefore , the 
effects of the programs upon many students were not adequately 
measured. " \^ 



1/ Programs for the Disadvantaged -'Title I, ESEA 

Annual Report for 1970-1971 (p. . 35) - Prepared by Texas Education 
Agency. Source: 17. 
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TEXAS - Table 1 



READING 

(PARTICIPATION BY ETHNIC GRTopSD 



Grade 


Spanish 


Negro 


Other 


Total 


Levsl 


Surname 








Prekindergarten 


524 


S 


30 


559 


Kindergarten 


1,709 


398 


272 


2,37P 


1 


4,494 


1,824 


1.268 


7,586 


2 


4,505 


1,644 


2.103 


8.252 


3 ' 


3,874 


1,827 


2.269 


7,970 


4 


3,573 


l,7S2 


2,244 


7,569 


s , 


4,199 


2,101 


2,008 


8,308 


6 


3,543 


3,059 


1,759 


8.361 


7 


2,323 


1,896 


1.703 


5.922 


8 


1,706 


1,035 


1,299 


4,040 


9 


841 


•527 


583 


1.951 


10 


314 


286 


453 


1.053 


11 


181 


226 


1*377 ■ 


784 


12 


117 


182 


308 


607 


Ungraded 


603 


33 


920 


1,556 


Special Education 


. 260 


336 


284 




Total 


32,766 


.17,131 


17,880 


67,777 . 



Ethnic Distribution of Participants in Reading: • 

Spanish Surname 

Negro 25.3% 

Other 26.4% 

Source: Programs For The Disadvantaged - Ti tle I, ESEA 
Annual Report \970-1971 . 
Prepared by Ihe Texas Education Agency 
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TEXAS - Table 2 ' 



GRADE 


NUMBER OF 
PUPILS TESTED 


MEAN GAIN P£R ASSUMED 
MONTH OF INSTRUCTION 


NUMBER OF 
DISTRICTS 


2 


965 


.7 


5 


3 


1,671 


.6 


10 




867 


.8 


8 


5 


969 


.? 


10 


6 


I,f45 


.? 


S 


7 


35 


.4 


21 


8- 


29 


.7 


2 



READING TEST RB5UUTS PRESENTED IN 
MEAN GAINS PER ASSUMED MONTH 
OF INSTRUCTION 

(RESULTS FROM LARGE DISTRICTS) 



GRADE 


NUMBER OF 
PUPILS TESTED 


MEAN GAIN PER ASSUMED 
MONTH OF INSTRUCTION 


NUMBER OF 
DISTRICTS 


2 


918 


■ 1.0 


SO 


3 


J,095 


.7 


57 


4 


850 


1.0 


61 


5- 


973 


.7 


51 


6 


543 


.6 


37 


7 


428 


.8 


24 


ft 


556 


.7 


27 



READING TEST RESULTS PRESENTED IN 
MEAN GAINS PER ASSUMED MONTH 
OF INSTRUCTION 



(RESULTS FROM MEDIUM DISTRICTS) 



S our ce : Pror.raws for the Pis ndvantngcd - Title T>.ESEA 
Annual Report 1970-n 
Prepared by the Texas Education Agency 
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TEXAS - Table 3 



PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE 


FOR 


COMPENSATORY PROGRAM INSTRUf^TION 




MEDIUM 


LARGE 




DISTRICTS 


DISTRICTS 


English Language Arts 


$232 


$142 




234. 


170 


Mathematics 


105 


186 


Enriphment Activities- 


44 


9 



PERCENT OF TOTAL SAMPLE PARTICIPANTS 
WHO RECEIVED INSTRUCTION IN EACH 
SUBJECT 

SUBJECT AREA: 



English Language Arts 
Reading 
Mathematics 
Enrichment Activities 
Other Instructional Areas 



24.2- 
30.5 
10.9 
18.6 
12.6 



Source: Programs for the Disadvantaged - Title I, ESEA 



Annual Report 1970-71 
Prepared by the Texas Education Agency 
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53-54 



APPEHDIX G 

WISCOHSCT 

leBuet Doer Coppengatoiy Education Vorkt 

The Fiscal Year 1971 Wlaconaln annual evaluation of Title I projects la 
the most coi^rehenBiTa in terns of cognitiye data for the state. Avera^ 
Bonthly gains of Title X pupils exceeded ^l grade equivalent s (G£) per 
nDntb in both reading and arithDethlc coopared vlth the .07 GS/nontb 
vfaich Is the norn&l for disadvantaged pupils. A 209^ randm sample of 
projects vas dravn for both reading and aatheDatlca ; hcrvever^ the 
reading sanple la probably more representative becatiae it conta^ed 
3f^*hO pupils shoving an average grade equivalent per month gain of .llMt 
vhile the B&th saxple contained ^7^ pupils shoving an average grade 
equivalent per month gain of .l^. (See Tables 1 and 2 for reading and 
siath achievement chart susBoaries by grade.) 

A Dore adequate description of reading achievement is displayed in 
Table 3 shoving the mmber of pupils in varylag ranges of achievement 
levels; 69J( of all the pupils saa^led vere In programs vhere the average 
rate of &chleve»nt for their grade level equaled or exceeded .09 GE/month. 
The average "per pupil expenditure for the reading sample vets $207* 



Selected Wisconsin Site 

During T£ 71 the Wisconsin Research and Developraent Center for Cogoitlve 
Learning conducted a field teat for its reading product j Tlie Wisconsin 
Design for Reading SlciU Development, in the first five grades of five 
Milvau]Eee inner city schools with 9^ to 999^ black enrollments. Four 
of the five schools had a siibstantlal percent of families eligible for 
Title I, ranging from 22$ to 373^* Program isiplementatlcn called for 
professional staff development > aide involvement, and use of newly 
developed materials. 

Gedns in achievement at all grade levels on program embedded tests vere 
observed, and statistically significant changes on standardized measures 
of vork attack vere observed for Grades X and 2, using school means 
vlthin grade as the unit of analyses* Third grade children (3^$ Title l) 
in one school shoved particularly dramatic gains. Prior to program 
implementation their mean performance vas at the 5th percentile on tUa 

-\ analysis sUb-test of the Comparative Primary Test; it vaa at the 22nd 
percentile after six months in the program. Thus, in relation to other 
children of the norm groiq> children in the reading program ixi^roved.^ 



1 Quilling, Kary R. and Otto, Wayne. Evaluation of the Work Attach Ele- 
ment for the Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development t__ An 3&iterlm 
Report on the Large Scale Field. Test , Technical Report go. 207 from the 
Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, The 
Cnlveralty of Wisconsin, January, 1972, and information r«ceived directly 
from M. Quilling, ^ ^ 
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lanua; Is There a Relatlonghlg_Betwgen Cost/lntenalty and Probability 
Of Success? 



Wisconsin perfonaed a correlation and regreaalon analysis on the relation 
between this Intensity of effort and reading achleveinent In the TC 71 
state report of Title X. (See Table k) Of interest vere the results due 
to various adnlt-to-chUd ratios • The nopiber of volunteers) nuaher of 
parent (paid) aides and fupll/teacher ratio bad lov to moderate correlations 
with achleveaent gains, vfaereas other program attributes bad little or no 
relationship to gain. Specif Ically, fewer piqplls per teacher resxated In 
a large galn> and more volunteers or aides vere associated with hitter 
gains. "Cost" of the projects in the aggregate did not correlate with 
achievement > but the pizpil-teacber ratio Is an appropriate measure of 
educational resource lavestaent Intensity. 

Regression toward the mean was uncontrolled^ inasmuch als seme projects 
Identified Title I p^:qp41s after pretest inf onnatlon was In hajod.. *fean 
gains could thus have been artificially Inflated. 



Idmltatlons of the Data 

The 20f, randcm sample of Wisconsin school districts In the fY 1971 Title X 
evaluation included mainly towns of less than lO^CXX) population and nearly 
all-white. Xt thereby biased . the sample In terms of what kind of community 
was represented and included lOft of the pupils in reading projects and % o* 
the pupils In math projects in the data base. 

The unit of information received by the Department of Public Instruction 
from Title X projects was mean change In grade equivalents by grade. The 
State report dtilized unweighted project means so that the sunmaiy 
statistics are project averages. Wisconsin does not have a statewide 
testing program; therefore » the rate of gain on different tests was reported 
by different LEA's. 
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WISCONSIN - TABLE 1 
Wliconaln - Statewide Reading Stnnitry 



Orade Level 


Mean C«ln 
In GE /Month 
of Inctructlon 


Standard 
Deviation 
oE Hean 


Standard error 
of mean with 
error correction 


Number 
of 

Student? 


dumber of 
Projects 


Plrat 


.1127 


.0646 


.0167 


309 


15 


Second 


.1023 


.0533 


.0085 


765 


39 


Third 


.1234 


.0961 


.0156 


701 


38 


Fourth 


.1067 


.0620 


.0108 


497 


33 


Plfth 


.1203 


.0508 


.0927 


439 


30 


Sixth 


.0957 


,066B 


.0139 


264 


23 


Seventh 


.1209 


.0464 


.0140 


279 


11 


Eighth 


.0900 


.05X7 


.0172 


36 


9 


Ninth 


.1733 


.1358 


.0784 


32 


3 


Tenth 


.1467 


.1332 


.0769 


55 


3 


Eleventh 


,2300 






3 


1 


Twelfth 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


None Incli 


ded 


Total 








3.440 





SUMMARY 

Although the average rate of achievement for all projecta vas above an 
expected rate of achleveiaent ^ > the large standard deviation values for the 
average rate at each grade level ahow this average rate per grade level 
score to have little descriptive value. For examplei In grade level 3, 
acores within I standard deviation of the mean range from .05 GE/wonth to 
.16 GE/month. To more adequately describe the achieveaent of students 
test scores were tabulated in ranges showing the number of students who 
participated in programa for which the average rate of achieveoent by 
graCe level wat; .00*. 04, ,05-. 08, -.09 and .10 or more grade equivalents 
per month. This tabulation showed that a majority of students (69.31) 
took part In programs for which the average rate of achievement for their 
grade level equaled or exceeded .09 grade equivalents per month. 

1«10 Grade Equivalent Per Honth ie taken as an expected level of achieveaent, 
•1144 equaled the average rate of achievements for all programs* 

-SflUEfifi - Hlaconsin Annaal Eva luation Report Title I> ESEA. FY 1971. 15,17. 
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WISCONSIN - TABLE 2 
Wiaconaln - Scatewide Mathematics Summary 



Grade Level 


Mean 
Achievement 
Kate 


Standard 
Deviation 
of Mean 


Standard 
Error -of 
Mean vith 
Error 

Correction 


Kvmber o£ 
Students 


Number of 
Prjecta 


Flret 


.1467 


.1349 


.0551 


US 


6 


Second 


.1488 


.0917 


.0324 


150 


8 


Third 


.1700 


.0838 


.0296 


113 


Ff 


Fourth 


.1583 


.1049 


-0423 


93 


6 _ 


Fifth 


.1700 


, 1273 


^ .0636 


64 


4 


Sixth 


.2850 


.2051 


.1450 


12 


2 


Seventh 


.1700 






7 


1 _ 


ElRhth 


.1300 


.0141 


.0100 


7 


2 



Total — " 574 

10 Grade Equivalent ^er Month Is taken as an expected rate of gain of ach5eveaent 
l«vel. -15 equaled the average rate of achievement for all prograas. 



Source: Wisconsin Annual Evaluation Report Title I. ESEA> FY 1971 p. 28 
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WISCONSIN TABI£ 3 
BEADIHG ACHIEVPEMT 
Range =5 Nunber of Grade Equivalents Per Month 
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.00- 


.01+ 


.05- 


,08 ' 


■ .09 


.10-7 




Total at 
.09 or Kreater 


Grade 


children 


Proj. 


Chlldren 


Proj, 


ChUdren 


ProJ, 


Children 


ProJ. 


Children 


ProJ. 


1 


12 


3 


k 


1 


8 


1 


285 


10 


293 


11 


2 


21 


3 


168 


12 


289 


8 


287 


16 


576 


2U 


3 


35 


k 


198 


11 


91 


2 


377 


21 


^68 


23 


h 


86 


k 


1U8 


9 


109 


5 


15^* 


15 


263 


20 


5 


k 


1 


1U7 


7 


39 


3 


2U9 


19 


£68 


22 


6 


38 


6 


65 


3 


60 


5 


101 


9 


161 


3h 


7 


2 


1 


7 


1 


0 


0 


270 


9 


270 


9 


8 


5 . 


1 


66 


U 


11 


1 


lU 


3 


25 


U 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


29 


2 


32 


3 


10. 


0 


0 


50 


2 


0 


0 


5 


1 


5 


1 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


3 


1 


12 


n/a 


n/a 


N/A 


N/A 


n/a 


N/A 


n/a 


N/A 


n/a 


n/a 


Total .203 




853 




610 




177^ 




238»t 





Total 5,93^ 



2U.^ 



17.7* 



5l.65t 



69.33t 



Source - Wlaconaln Annual Evaluatlcp Report Title I> ESRA.^ FY 1971, p. I8 
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WISCONSIN • TABLE 4 

Wisconsin Title I CorrelaClon BeCveen Intensity 
of Effort and Probability of Success 



Variable 
Name 


Coefficient of 

Multiple 

Correlation 


Coefficient Significance 
Of Level 
Detemlnatlon 


Number of 
Variables In 
the Equation 


Parent Aidea 


.4310 




.1857 


.003 


2 


Pupil/Deacher Ratio 


.5964 




.3557 


.002 


3 


Cost 


.6034 




.3641 


.459 


4 


Percent lov Income 


.6104 




.3726 


.460 


c 


T.n teres t 


.6141 




.3771 


.597 


6 


Inservlce Teachers 


.6194 




.3837 


,521 


7 


Reading Instruction 


.6221 




.3870 


.652 


8 


Percent In Readlnft 


.6248 




.3904 


.656 


9 


Length of Instruction 


.6277 




.3940 


.645 


10 


Volunteers 


.6277 




.3940 


.973 


11 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUHMART TABLE WITH TWO VARIABLES 

RATIO) 


; (PARENT AIDES AND PUPIL/tEACHER 


Source of Variation 




Sua of 
Squares 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Hean 
Square 


Linear Reftression 




425.84810 


2 


212.92405 


Residuals froo ReRresslon 


77' S5625 


43 


17.94084 


Corrected Total 




1197.30435 


45 





7 Ratio • 11.87 
Significance Lavel - .0001 



Source - Wisconsin Annual Evaluation Report - Title I. KSEA. FY 1971, P, 24 
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APPEHDIX I 

Log Angeles City Unified School District 
Issue; Does Compersatory Education Work ? 



6S,69 



The l/>s Angeles City Unified School District is the largest school district 
in the United States and undertakes annual evaluations of Title I using 
pre-treatjnent and post-treaOaent achievement data for reading and mathanstics. 
There are at least three major and separate compensatory efforts in reading 
for disadvantaged children being tried at present. Achievement data results 
are now available for two of these efforts and these will be discussed in 
turn. Without question, the challenge in providing compe^nsatory help to 
disadvantaged children is larger in the urban setting. 

Title I SchoolH 



^tics'prig^a^"!'" elementary pupils in Title I^.reading and mathe- 

'^uJ.l^ '^^^^^ ^ elementary schools in Los Angeles include the most disadvantaged " 
Children in the city and we are informed that they are among the most disad- 
vantaged in Jhe state There are many more schools with significant proportions 
of Title I eligible children but these 55 schools are those enrolling the child- 
ren judged to have the most severe learning problems. 

In this setting compensatory education has been less successful than in the 
in ^M^! ? u the elementary grades o^ly 17X to 32X of the children 
of f if achools made achievement gains greater than .7 years per year 

of instruction („ee Lo, Angeles, Table I) 



LQS ANGEI^ES TABLE I 

Achievement Gains In Reading For Pupils Receiving Compensatory 
services in LAUSD Title I Elementary Schools: 1969-71 ^ 



Schools 



Children 



Total 



Grade 2 
Grade 3 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 



55 
55 
55 
55 



1/ Source: 51 3 
2/ Source: 51 p. 62 



11 
14 
18 
17 



Proportion 
with gains 
greater than 

rr- 

20.0 
25.5 
32.7 
30.9 



Total 
nuaber 
by grade' 



7,643 
7,815 
7,14A 
6,892 



Number 



1,316 
1,918 
2,179 
2,206 



Proportion 
with gains 
greater than 
. 7/vear 

17.2 
24.5 
30.5 
32.0 
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Another way of looking at theoe results is to compare the outcosies for 
grades as a whole. For the two years, 1969-71, no grade met the district 
objective of an overall gain of one year per year of school (see Table LA 
II below). The best that can be said is that 7 of 12 reading cases showed 
overall gains for the ingrades above. .7 year per yer of Irstruction. 

In arithmetic five grades came up to the level of 1 year per year of 
instruction gain and 7 of the 8 cases presented showed gains of .7 per 
year of greater (see following, Los Angeles, Table II). 
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TABLE: LOS ANGEI£S II 

- Comparison of Test Scores and Gains 
In All 55 Titl£ L Elementary Schools, I969-7O and I97O-71 



READING 



Grade 


Year 


Pre 


Post 


Difference 


Ob lective 


GE for 


Yrs/Mos 






GE* 


GE* 






50th 7.ile 


Below 














on Test 


Grade 


1 


'69-70 




1.8 


(0.8) 


(0.8) 


1.8 


0;0 


1 


•70-71 




1.7 


(0.7) 


(0.8) 


1.8 


-0.1 


2 


'69-70 


1.5 


2.0 


0.5 


1.0 


2.8 


-0.8 


2 


•70-71 


1.8 


2.1 


0.3 


1.0 


2.8 


-0.7 


3 


•69-70 


1.9 


2.8 


0.9 


1.0 


■ 3.8 


-1.0 


3 


•70-71 


2.0 


2.6 


0.6 


1.0 


3.8 


-1.2 


4 


•69-70 


2.9 


3.8 


0.9 


0.7 


4.8 


-1.0 


4 


70-71 


2.8 


3.5 


0.7 


0.8 


4.8 


-1.3 


5 


•69-70 


3.3 


4.1 


0.8 


0.7 


5.8 


-1.7 


5 


•70-71 


3.5 


4.1 


0.6 


0.8 


5.8 


-1.7 


6 


•69-70 


3.8 


4.7 


0.9 


0.6 


6.8 


-2.1 


6 


•70-71 




4.6 


0.6 


0.7 


6.8 


-2.2 








ARITHMETIC 








Grade 


Year 


Pre 


Post 


Difference 


Ob |ective 


GE for 


Yrs/ftos 






GE* 


GE* 




50th %ile 


Below 














on Test 


Grade 


3 


'69-70 


1.9 


3.0 


1.1 . 


0.7 


3.8 


-0.8 


3 


•70-71 


2.0 


3.0 


1.0 


0.8 


3.8 


-0.8 


4 


•69-70! 


2.8 


3.9 


1.1 


0.7 


■4.7 


-0.8 


4 


•70-71 


2.6 


3.6 


1.0 


0.8 


4.7 


-1.1 


5 


•69-70 


3.5 


4.6 


1.1 


0.7 


5.7 


-1.1 


5 


'70-71 


3.5 


4.4 


0.9 


0.8 


5.7 


-1.3 


6 


•69-70 


4.5 


5.2 


0.7 


0.6 


6.7 


-1.5 


6 


•70-71 


4.5 ■ 


5.1 


0.6 


0.7 


6.7 


-1.6 


*Grade Equivalent 


(GE) based on 


median 


raw scores 









Grades 1-3 in Reading - All pupils 
All others - Matched 



Source: 51 
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72 

Comparison group analysis 

For. junior high and high school pupils the district has undertaken 
further detailed analysis. This compares achivement results for 
pupils with and without compensatory services in reading and 
mathematics for children matched on the basis of Intelligence . 
Quotient and for some analyses by ethnicity. 



Los Angeles, Table III , 

Overview of results for comparison of reading and mathematics achieve - 
ment gains attained by matched pupils with and without compensatory 
services 



All Total 
junior high Achievement 



Number of categor- 
ies in which Title 
I Pupils showed 



Number of Categories 
in which Title I 
pupils reached higher 
Absolute Achievement 
Levels 



All 

Junior High 
Pupils 


11 


6 


11 


Black Junior 
Junior High 
Pupils 


11 


10 


11 


Brown 

Junior High 


11 


7 


9 


All 

Senior High 
Pupils 


11 


6 


8 


Black 

Senior High 
Pupils 


11 


6 


9 


Brown 

Senior High 
pupils 


11 


5 


1 



Source: 51 Tables 52-63 pp. 155-166 
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This overview lllustretes two conclusions froa the data: ? 

pupils with compensatory services scored higher In absolute 
achievement leveZs than their IQ comparison groups In the 
oveivhelming proportion of cases; the major exception Is 
brown senior high school pupils; 

black senior and Junior high pupils receiving compensatory 
services showed & greater Incidence of faster gain and higher 
absolute achievement levels than the total group In the matched 
comparisons. 

In some o£ these cases there are large dlffi^rences In ratn of gain and 
absolute achievement between the pupils with compensatory education and 
those without and In others the differences are small or moderate. What 
should be remembered Is that the pupils with the compensatory services 
are cwire economically disadvantaged than those without In this comparison 
and this suggests, given the matching of iq, that compensatory assistance 
has been coderately successful. 

• 

Los Angeles Pemonstratlon Program in Reading and Mathematics 

Thie program Involved intensive mathemAtics and reading instruction targeted 
to 2,000 8th grade low-achieving, low Income, largely minority group stu* 
dents in three junior high schools. The special training to raise pupil 
achievement through prescriptive teaching began in February, 1970, and has 
continued with the some pupils through 1970-71. Evaluation methodology 
consisted of the analysis of standardised tests of reading and arithmetic 
achievement (Coiq>rehensive Tests of Basic Skills) which were administered 
to coiq>arison pupils of similar ethnicity and program eligibility. The 
achievement results can be summarised in the following manner for the three 
Junior high schools: 

LOS ANGELES TABLE IV^ 



School 


Number of 
8tK grade pupils 


Vocabulary 


Arithmetic 


Reading 
Comprehension 


a 


650 




pupils sur- 
passed coix^ari- 
son pupils w/ 
significant 
gains 


b 


600 


pupils scored 
- significantly 
higher than 
comparison 


coaq>arison 
groups scored 
significantly 
higher 


comparison 
groups scored 
higher 


c 


750 


scores were 
higher than 
cooparlson 


all scores 
were higher 
than compari- 
son 


scores were 
higher than 
comparison 



Evaluation Report AB938 Demonstration Program in Reading and 
Mathematics, 1970-71, Los Angeles Unified School; District, Source: 44 
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Instructional objectives of 10 months gain for 8 months instruction were 
met or exceeded in 10 of 25 possible conditions - varied by group and 
subtest. In terms of annual grade equivalent this appears to mean gains 
of 1,25 years per year of instruction. 
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APPENDIX J 

Sacramento, California 

Issue: Does Compensatory Education Work? 

A major evaluation of Title I activities and achievement has been 
conducted by Sacramento, California, for the school year 1970'71. 
"The findings of this evaluation indicate real progress has been 
made in raising the achievement of disadvantaged pupils especially 
of integrated pupils in the Project Aspiration schools."!/ Ticl« I 
activities were concentrated on six elementary "saturated" schools 
and two non-public eleioentary schools received limited services; 
Project Aspiration was another Title I area of activity and involved 
23 receiving schools* Various standardized achievement tests, in- 
cluding Metropolitan Readiness Test and California Achievement Teat, 
were adtalnlstered to these children and analyzed. 

The objectives for the six saturated schools were stated in achieve- 
ment gain terms. The evaluation presents evidence which shows that 
compensatory programs and services in these schools were effective 
in improving pupil performance in reading and math. "In most cases, 
pupil performance exceeded anticipated performance as stated in the 
performance objectives established for the project, and while pupils 
may not hv. achieving at 'grade level' in all placement levels, the 
increased percentile rankings indicate that they are moving toward 
the norm population."!./ Table 1 summarizes the reading achievement 
results mcjasured for 1,272 children in grades 1-6. The objective of 
7.5 monthii growth for 7.5 months was realized between pre and post- 
tests for the children in this analysis. Table 2 sutmarizes the 
math achiiivement: results measured for 1,356 children in grades 1-6. 
Agftln, th«i objective of 7.5 months growth was met for all grade- 
placement levels, except for grade 5 which reached a median gain of 
7 months; this was equal to the number of months instruction between 
pre and poat-tests. 

Project Aspiration was "dealgned to alleviate the adverss effects of 
de facto i^egregatlon and to provide Integrated educational experiences 
for many children in the district. "3./ The program involved the re- 
assignment of approximately 1,600 elementary pupils from six de facto 
segregated schools to twenty-three receiving schools; and the objec- ^ 
tives were stated in achievement gain terms as well as providing 
ethnically Integrated educational experiences. Tables 3 and 4 present 
the summary of evidence that the stated objectives for reading and math 
were achieved. The project was effective in promoting improved pupil 



1/ Focus on Reading and Mathematics: An Evaluation Repor t on a Program 
of Compensatory Education, ESEA, Title I , Sacramento City Unified 
School District » July 1971, forward. Source: 61 . 

2/ Ibid ., p. 123. 

3/ Ibid ., p. 161. 
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perforaance in reading at placement (grade) levels 1-6 (i.e., above 
7 months growth for 867 children) and in math achievement at place- 
ment levels 2-6 (i.e., above 7 months growth for 917 children.) 
While the pupils may not be achieving at "grade level" at all levels, 
the increased percentile rankings indicate they are catching up with' 
the norm. 

Limitations of the Data 

The achievement data and changes in pupil behavior could not be re- 
lated to specific services or activities provided by the Title I 
support and thereby were considered in terms of the total programs. 
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Source: 61 p. 78 



Sacramento; Table 1 
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SATVIATID tUMtinUT SCHOOLS 
DtSTtltVTIOM or rvrilS » six SATVIATZD tlKNOITUT KHOOIS ACCnDIMC TQ 

notma or uadiic aciubvdckt ctawTK fkck ocicm i9;o to hat 19M 

BT riAC»aKT(CIIADe) ixvel 

cAurontu A£incvoiiirr txst • vnu. iusihc 



Month* of 


OUUlbutlon of ruptU 




Gtuim 2 


Gfim 3 


Cfim 4 


Crod. i 


Cfoda 6 


Ko. t 


Ko. I 


Mo. I 


Mo. I 


Ho. I 


Ho. I 


31 
12 
3\ 

^o 




1 ' 0.4 
I 0.4 




1 2.0 

2 1.3 
1 0.7 




1 0.3 
1 0.3 


29 
28 
2? 
26 
2} 
24 
21 
22 
Zl 
20 


1 0.4 


1 0.4 

2 o.a 

i ,0.4 
1 0.4 
) 2.0 
) 2.0 
1 J. 2 


1 0.4 

2 0.9 
\ 0.4 

1 0.4 


2 0.1 

1 0.7 

2 1.1 
1 2.0 
1 2.0 
4 2.6 
6 l.B 
b 3.8 
1 2.0 
) 2.0 


1 0.3 

2 1.0 
1 1.3 
1 0.3 
\ 0.3 
1 0.3 


1 0.3 
1 0.3 

1 0.3 
1 0.3 

I \.\ 


19 
It 

17 
16 
1} 

lb 

13 
12 
11 
10 




6 2)4 
9 1.7 
9 3.7 

21 alt 

19 7.7 
11 7.7 
17 6.9 
17 6.9 


1 A. 4 

2 0.9 
4 l.B 
9 . 4.0 

11 4. a 
7 3.1 
22 9.7 
2t 9.3 
17 t T.S 
22 9.7 


To i.f 
9 i.t 
B 3.2 
10 6.) 
7 4.6 
7 4.6 

2 l.l 
10 6.1 

i 1.1 

3 3.3 


\0 3.1 




9 

7 

i 

3 
2 
1 
0 




13 6.1 

6 2.4 
4 l.A 
1 0.-, 
1 0.4 


24 10.7 
11 3.7 

16 7.0 

17 7.3' 
11 }.7 

B 3.) 
4 l.B 
3 2.2 

1 0.4 

2 0.9 


3 2.0 
6 3, a 
6 l.B 

6 l!« 
3 2.0 
i 3.1 
1 0.7 

1 0.7 

2 1.3 


12 6.1 
11 6.6 
10 3.1 




' 1 

• 2 

- 3 ' 

• 4 
• - J 

- 6 

- 1 
' t 
' 9 

• 10 or 






} 0.9 
1 0.4 


I 0.7 


1 oil 

1 0.3 
1 0,3 


2 t.l 
1 U.3 
1 0.3 

1 0.3 
1 0.3 
1 0.3 


Ko. of hiptia 


2U> 100.0 


244 100.0 


227 100.0 


111 100.0 


198 lOO.C 


1»0 100.0 


Htdian 


9,0 


12.0 


10.0 


13.0 


9,0 


B.O 



SATUMTEO ELEHEtnART SCHOOU-CHUT 2 

HEOIAK MONTHS OT CIKVTH IK RtADINC ACHICVEKIWT FOK 
nriU IN SIX SATURATEO EUMEfTAST SCHOOLS 
BT rUCIHEn (CKADE) UV£L 




-<:sp«ccad Clowlh 
[Attwl Noalht ol 
tnitcuctiofi 
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Source: 61 n, 94 



Sacramento; Table _2 

SATUUTID KlMKIArr SCHOOLS 
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DisniHrrioN or pupils in six satuiatko inMartUY schools Accouiiti to 
toims or AitTitoTtc ACHiEVoairT CRoimi rtoM ocroui 1970 to mt i97i 

BY PLAC01ENT (OUDC) UVEL 
CAUrOUU ACUXVQCKT TVST - lOUlL i&lTMTlC 



Pinrtbuttoo of PuplU 



Month! oi 


Ctai* I* 


Cra4]* 2 


Cr*d« 3 


Ctadt 4 


CtMlt S 


Cttd* 6 


Ho.' X 


Ko. t 




Ho. 


I 


Ha. 


I 


Ho. 


I 


AboM )3 
33 
32 
31 
■ 30 


2 0.6 

^ l-J 




1 o.s 






1 O.S 


29 




















20 








1 


O.S 










27 




















26 
















1 


O.S 


2) 




1 o.« 








I 


O.S 


1 


O.S 


2« 












2 


1.0 






23 
















1 


O.S 


22 




1 0.4 












1 


O.S 


21 
















I 


O.S 


20 




3 1.2 










1.0 


1 


O.S 


\i 




1 0.4 










1.0 






IB 




6 2.S 




10 






3.B 


3 


l.S 


17 




7 O.B 




10 






1.4 






16 




6 2.) 










2.9 


2 


1.0 


1} 




12 ).0 










2.9 


t, 


2.0 


1* 




11 4.) 




11 






1.9 


6 


3.0 


13 




to b.l 










4.3 


3 


l.S 


11 




IS 6.3 




14 






l.» 


IS 


7.S 


11 




21 B.7 




12 






7.3 


14 


7.0 


10 




9 3.7 










4.3 


20 


10.1 


9 




22 9.t 




13 






i.i 


l« 


4.« 


B 


1 0<3 


2i 10.3 


22 11.6 


11 






3.B 


19 


9.6 


7 




32. 13.1 










B.b 


19 


9.b 


6 




IS 6.3 










7.3 


12 


6.0 


S 




17 7.0 










S.3 


9 


4.S 






U S.8 










B.6 


19 


9.6 


3 




B 3.3 










2.4 


6 


3.0 


2 




6 2.S 










4.3 


2 


1.0 


1 




3 1.2 










4.3 


4 


2.0 


0 




1 0.4 










3.4 


B 


4.0 


■ \ 














1.9 






- 2 














1.0 


1 


O.S 


• 3 




1 0.4 










l.ti 




1.0 


- 4 






1 O.S 








1.4 






- 5 








1 


O.S 






2 


1.0 


• 6 














1.0 






- 7 
















1 


O.S 


■ B 














O.S 






- 9. 








1 


O.S 










• 10 or 






1 O.S 


































No. ot PuplU 


3M 100.0 


Vti 100.0 


190 100. D 


IBb 


IDO.O 


lOB 


00.0 


IM 


100.0 




B.D 


B.O 


11.0 


12 


.0 


7.0 


B.O 



Vtiiaad ft*-t**t ittd* pUctnnt tcot* of 1.0 

HEDUH KOtfTHS Or OttVIH IH ARITtNCTlC ACHIEVIKEtlT T» 
PUPILS IH SIX SATUXATZO BUKEHTAJtY SCHOOLS 
BY PIACEKm (CUOE) tEVEL 




^txptctti Crouch 
•^^^cciMl Konchi of 
lotCfMClon 
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Source: 61 191 Sacramento; Table 3 

nojtCT uriunoM rkrivik schools 
DfSnmrriOH or ruriLS m tvxkty-twi nomi AsrtxATiON ucpivtic scwxjls accoioim: to 

NCWTKS or UADHC ACHIEVDONT CROVTH ncn OCTOm 1970 TO HAY 1971 

vt riACCuirn (cmdi) uvxl m<s the totxl ciour 

CAUfOmU ACHieVMHT TgST-TOMl KAOlw; 



OtiCrlbudon of ruplU bjr rlttiMnt h»vul 





Uv»l I* 


Uv*l 2 


Uv«l- ] 


Unl 


4 


Uvtl 5 


Uv«l 6 


Honciii of 




















CtovCh 


Ho. X 


no. X 


No. 


X 


No. 


I 








Ov«r 3} 










7 




4 1.9 




1.4 


33 














1 0.7 






3i 










1 


0.9 


1 0.7 




1.4 


31 










] 


2.7 






0.7 


JO 










I 


0.9 


1 0.7 






29 










1 " 


0.9 








21 










1 


2.7 


2 1.5 




0.7 


J? 










2 


1.8 


1 "3.7 




).4 


7« 










1 


0.9 


1 0.7 




1.4 


25 




1 0.7 






> 


0.9 


I 0.7 




0.7 


24 


I 0.6 


1 0.7 


1 


0.7 




3.7 






1.4 


2] 




3 2.0 






1 


0.9 






1.4 


J7 


2 1.2 


1 0.7 


1 


0.7 


2 


1.8 






1.4 


21 






1 


0.7 


5 


4.5 








20 






» 


9J 












19 


] 1.7 


3 2.0 


] 


2.0 


8 


7.3 






1.4 


t» 


2 1.2 


2 1.4 


2 


1.1 


] 


2.7 








17 


2 1.2 


2 1.4 






7 


6.4 






l.* 


16 


3 1.7 


i i.t 


4 


2.6 


(0 


9.1 








15 


1 0.6 


6 4.1 


5 


].] 


5 


4.5 






2.8 


It, 


1 0.6 


11 1.4 


1 


2.0 


B 


7.3 






2.B 


n 


9 5.1 


e ' 5.4 




2.6 


1 


0.9 






5.5 


12 


B 4.5 


11 7.4 


7 




5 


4.5 






7.6 


U 


5 2.9 


12 8.1 


11 


7!! 




5.5 






3.5 


ID 


17 4.6 




16 


10-6 


3 


■ 2.7 








9 


11 i.J 


11 7.4 


21 


11.9 


J 


2.7 






5.5 


8 ' 


17 9.6 


9 6.1 


11 


7,1 










6.9 


7 


15 ft. 5 


17 n.4 


27 


17,9 


2 


t.B 






6.2 




19 10. B 


7 4.7 


7 






3.7 






7.6 


5 


9 5.1 


ft 5.4 


I 


5,] 


2 


1.6 






4.2 




(5 t.5 


•7 4.1 


B 


5,3 


1 


0.9 






2. a 


J 


It 6.2 


1 0.7 


] 


2.0 


1 


0.9 






4.2 


2 


15 «.5 




5 


].] 










5.5 


I 


ft 4.5 


] 2.0 














4.2 


0 


1 0.6 


] 2.0 


2 


1.1 




3.7 






2.B 


-I 














1 0.7 




0.7 


•2 


1 0.6 












1 0-7 




1.4 


-J 














1 D. 7 




0.7 


-i 
-i 










1 


0,9 


1 0.7 




0.7 




















O.I 


-7 


















0,7 


•a 














1 0.7 




0,7 


-9 














1 0.7 






• 10 or 




















Uti 




















No. of Fupll* 


|77 100.0 


148 lOO.O 


151 


IM.O 


110 


100.0 


136 IQO.O 


U5 


100,0 


Htdl#n 


7.0 


10.0 


9.0 


16.0 


11.0 


B.O 



«A««i««d pr«-c»it |r«d* pUttMnc itor* of t.O 



rROjeCT ASrlRATIOH RECEIVING SCHOOLS-. CHART 2 
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APPENDIX L 

Cleveland, Ohio 

A. Does Compensatory Education Work ? 

During FY- 71 the Cleveland Public Schools evaluated two programs designed 
to. Improve the reading ability of disadvantaged children. Evaluation of 
pre-post Gates-MacGlnltle test data for pupils In both programs Indicated 
that substantial reading gains were demonstrated by many pupils served 
In these programs. Pupils deemed to be reading at an "acceptable level 
of performance" ranged from one-third to one-half of the total participant; 
In the two programs evaluated during the fiscal year. 

1- Diagnostic Reading Clinic Program (Title I) 

The general purpose of this program was the diagnosis of reading 
-ilsabllltles which required Instructional strategies beyond the 
resources of the usual classroom. Individual assessment and 
perscrlptlon teaching by specialists were provided to a total of 
846 pupils In grades 4-7 (644 were assigned to the remedial portion) 
by a full-time staff of 30 augmented by the services of two part-time 
Individuals (Table 1). Pupils were transported to and from their 
home schools to the clinic on a dally basis. Pupils received 
services for an average of 5 hours per week for the service team. 

For purposes of evaluation a i2% representative sample of remedial 
participants was randomly selected (N«75). The crj-terlon of reading 
achievement within one year of reading expectancy (grade level) was 
deemed an "appropriate level of performance" and better than 1/3 of 
the participants reached this goal. The average gain In grade 
. equivalent units was 6.2 In an average service period of 3.2 months -- 
almost twice the gain expected of normal children for this time 
period. The remedial needs of pupils determined their placement 
In the following three remedial categories: (Table 2) 

long-term -- (Most severely disabled -- 40% of service group) - 
average service period was 4^ months -- average 
gain of almost 8 grade equivalents (1.7 GE/month). 

moderate-term --(527» of service group) made average gain of 

almost 4 units In average service period of three 
months (1.2 GE/month). 

short-term (9% of service group) -- narrowed the gap between 

performance levels and reading expectancy by an 
average of 7 months In a 2-month average service 
period (3.5 GE/month). 
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Reading Improvement Project - 'Cltle I 

This program Is designed to serve the primary grades in target 
schools with the greatest proportion of economic deprivation. 
The project utilizes the services of a reading consultant in 
each target school and serves a randomly selected group of pupils 
identified by classroom teachers and school principals as 
experiencing difficulty in mastering reading. The program provides 
master teachers and educational aides to furnish individual and 
small group instruction on a daily basis. 

In FY 71 project services were provided to 1838 pupils in grades 
1-3 in 20 public and three non-public schools eligible for Title I 
services,* Children recommended for this experimental program 
who were not randomly selected were placed on i waiting list for 
future assignment in the event experimental childrien moved from 
the attendance zone. For program evaluation purposes, a control 
group was selected from these program eligible but non-participating 
children. The evaluation sample containing both experimental and 
control children is shown in Table 4. 

A comparison of post test scores for the experimental and control 
groups (Table 5) indicates that the experimental pupils performed 
significantly higher than control pupils on tests of vocabulary 
and comprehension. (Multivariate F-ratio =4.8330, statistically 
significant at the .0003 level of probability.) These data are 
shown graphically in Table 6. 

Third grade experimental girls scored 1.0 grade equivalent unit 
higher than the control group in vocabulary and 9/lO G.E. unit 
higher in comprehension. THe experimental boys also scored higher 
than the control groups. 

Grade two experimental boys and girls both scored significantly 
higher than the control groups in vocabulary and slightly higher 
in comprehension. 

First grade experimental girls scored higher in both vocabulary and 
comprehension while there was no difference between experimental 
and control group boys at this level. 

Comparison of pre and post test scores for boys (Table 7) and 
girls (Table 8) in the experimental and control groups with 
normal expectation shows that the rate of gain for the experimental 
groups exceeds the normal rate for 2nd and 3rd grade vocabulary 
and 3rd grade comprehension. The improvement . of the experimental 
groups always exceeds that of the control group and 3rd grade girls 



*See Table 3. 
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succeeded in achieving the vocabulary level expected of normal 
children. The 2nd grade comprehension scores for both boys and 
girls shows that although the experimental groups were performing 
slightly better than the control groups, the rate of gain (slope) 
was lover than the rate of gain of normal children. 

V 

For purposes of evaluating the reading Improvement project effect, 
a criterion of reading performance within one half-year of reading 
expectancy (grade level) was established. A cotuparlson of grade 
equivalent scores for comprehension with reading expectancies 
shoved that 49 percent of second graders served by the program 
placed within a half-year or above their reading expectancies. 
Fifty percent of the third grade pupils achieved this level of 
performance. Similar evaluations of the Reading Improvement Project 
for the two preceding years were; FY 69, 2nd grade « 407., 3rd grade * 
377.; FY 70, 2nd grade - 49%, 3rd grade - 387.. 

I8 there a relationship between cost/lntenstty and_probabtltty of Success ?. 

1. Diagnostic Clinic Costs: 

Average program costs for the upper elementary grades was $322 per 
pupil. Calculation of the cost of each .1 equivalent units based 
on the overall average of 6.2 grade equivalent units of gain evidenced 
by t;he total sample results in a cost of $52 for each grade equivalent 
unit 

Normal district FFB reading " $81 
Normal expected gain/month " 1.0 



Diagnostic Clinic FFE - $322 

Average gain/month 1.2 - 3.5 

2. Reading Improvement project Costs: 

Fer pupil expenditures in this program were also $322. Based on 
test scores for comprehension and vocabulary it was determined 
that it cost approximately $1,075 per disadvantaged pupil to raise 
comprehension by one grade level and approximately $645 for 
vocabulary. 
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Limitations of the Data 

1. Diagnostic CUnic Program 

I ■ 

The nature of this program precluded the use of the traditional 
experimental-control design for evaluation. The methodology of 
determining the objective criterion of raising reading 
performance to within one year of grade level is satisfactorily 
documented. Some education evaluators feel that the short 
elapsed time period (average of 2 months) between pre and post 
testing results of the highest scoring group (short service term) 
may result In less reliable scores. Gains achieved by the 
moderate and long-te.m groups are probably the more realistic 
in scale. 

2, Reading Improvement Project 

Well planned evaluation using standard experimental control 
design and evaluation techniques. 
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Cleveland, Ohio — plagnostlc Clinic Program 



Cleveland: Table 1 • ' , 

Prograni Participants 



Grade 


Public 


Non-Public 


Total 


4 


262 


31 


293 


5 


291 


40 - 


331 


6 


181 


23 


204 


7 


14 


4 


18 


TOTAL 


748 


98 


846 


7o 


(88.5) 


(11.5) 


(100.0) 



From the total group receiving diagnostic servicer., 644 were assigned 
to the Clinic for the correctional reading program according to the 
following treatment categories; 

. Long-tenn service, 255 pupils, 40 per cent* of service group; 

Moderate-tem service, 322 pupils, 52 per cent of service group; 

Short-tenn, 57 pupils, 9 per cent of service group. 



Cleveland: Table 2 



Average Gains Between Reading Performance 
Levels and Expectancies 



Service 


No. 


Average Gains 


Average Service 


Average 


Group 


Pupils 


in G.E. Units* 


Period 


Monthly Gain 


Long 


30 


7.7 


4.5 months 


1.7 


Moderate 


39 


3.7 


3.1 months 


. 1.2 


Short 


6 


7.3 


2, 1 montlis 


3.5 


Total 










Sample 


75 


6.2 


3. 2 months 


1,9 



^Based on Reading Conq>rehension Test Results 

Source: Diagnostic Reading Clinic - Title I Evaluation 1970-71, pp. 9, 6 
prepared by Cleveland Public Schools, Division of Research and 
Development. Source: 40. 
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Cleveland: Table 3 ; 
Cleveland, Ohio Reading Improvement Project 

Distribution of Project Participants by Grade and Sex 
PUBLIC NON PUBLIC 



Group 




Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


TotJ 


Grade 


1 


241 


190 


431 


11 


9' 


20 


Grade 


2 


339 


266 


605 


15 


9 


24 


Grade 


3 


421 


331 


752 


6 




6 


TOTAL 




1,001 


787 


1,788* 


32 


18 


50 



*A total of 1,838 pupils participated in the project 



Cleveland: Table 4 



Sample Population by Grade and Sex 



Grade 


Group 


ExperimeRial 


Control 


Total 


1 


Boys 


32 


13 


45 




Girls 


24 ■ 


9 


33 


2 


Boys 


58 


21 


79 




Girls 




21 


63 


3 


Boys 


53 


22 


75 




Girls 


M • 


15 


59 




Total 


253 


101 


354 



Source: Reading Improvement Project - Title I Evaluation 1970-71, pp. 8, 17 
Prepared by Cleveland Public Schools, Division of Research and 
Development. Source: 41, 
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Cleveland: Table 5 

Cleveland, Ohio - Reading Improvement Project 



Post Test Average Grade Equivalent Scores (Gates-MacGinitie) 
For Evaluation Satople Experimental and Control Groups 
By Grade and Sex 



Grade 1, 2, 3 



Grade Mean* Vocabulary Mean* Con^rehenslon 

Grade Equivalent Grade Equivalent 



I Boys 


E 


45.09 


1.7 


45.75 


1.6 




C 


45.46 


1.7 


43.62 


1.6 


Girls 


E 


49.33 


2.0 


50.62 


2.0 




C 


43.89 


1.7 


45.33 


i.e 


II Boys 


E 


46.55 


2.6 


42.90 


2.4 




C 


42.71 


2.3. 


' 41.52 


2.3 


Girls 


E 


48.93 


2.8 


A4.74 


2.5 




C 


42.86 


2.3 


41.86 


2.3 


III Boys 


E 


46.26 


3.4 


44.17 


1 

3.0 




C 


42.68 


3.0 


40.27 


2.5 


Girls 


E 


49.07 


3.7 


45.52 


3.3 




C 


41.13 


2.7 


38.53 


2.4 



*F08t Test Standard Score Means 



Source: 



Reading Improvement Project - Title I Evaluation 1970-71, p. 25 
Prepared by Cleveland Public Schools i Division of Research and 
Development* Source: 41« 
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APPENDIX M- 
SUMMARY 

Federal Evaluations of Compensatory Education 

There have been four large-scale evaluations of federally funded com- " 
pensatory education programs. The main finding of these studies was 
that compensatory education has not been successful In significantly 
Improving the achievement level of disadvantaged children. 

1966-67 Scnool Year 

The FY 67^ report on Title I analyzed achievement scores for 155,000 
students In 189 Title I projects. The results Indicated: 

"that a child who participated In a Title I pro- 
ject had only a 19% chance of a significant 
achievement gain, a 13% chance of a significant 
loss, and a 68% chance of no change at all. This 
sample of observations Is unrepresentative of 
Title 1 projects. It is, Toore likely, represetvta- 
tlve of projects In which there was a higher 
than average Investment In resources. Therefore, 
more ,islgnlflcant achievement gains should be 
found here than In the more representative 
sample of Title I projects. ^ 

Analysis of Compensatory Education In 11 Cities: 1965-1967 

GE-TEMFO studied compensatory education programs for 132 schools In 
11 school districts In 1968.2 xhe study utilized pre-treatment and 
post-treatment achievement scores for 35,000 pupils from school years 
1965-66 and 1966-67. It was commissioned to answer two questions: 
whether compensatory education programs resulted In enhancement of 
pupil performance and what pupil, school, and program characteristics 
were associated with changes In pupil performance. 

The sample was chosen In conjunction with HEW, and the districts were 
selected on the assumption that they might be the most likely to show 
progress. Both longitudinal and fixed grade analyses were done with ,the 
achievement test data for reading. The Issue considered was whether 
the achievement gap between Title I classes and the national norm was 
closed: the fixed-grade analysis focused upon the movement of the mean 
and the first decile of that distribution. Achievement results were 
ambiguous : In* the majority of grade unit cases (180 out of 31A) there 
was elthdr negative or no change In the first decile. The longitudinal . 
analysis was available only for one district and Indicated that concen - 
trated reading programs showed Impressive gains: the rate of Improvement 
was 10% greater than the normal achievement rate of 1.0 grade equivalent 
units per year. 
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^Plccarlello, Report for Fiscal Year 1967. no date. Source: 68 p. 1 

^ TEMPO Evaluation of Title I ESEA Compensatory Education, General Electric 
^Company, TEMPO Center for Advance Studies, Santa Barbara, California, 1968. 
/ Source: 65. 
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1967-1968 School Year 

The FY 68 Survey of Compensatory Education was unrepresentative nat 
ally and also tended to over-represent large urban districts. No 



ion* 



uvc«. xa4.{Jt: UJLOclll Ui.H cncCS « Wo 

relation was found between extent of participation in compensatory 
education and achievement, and neither participants nor non-partici- 
pants demonstrated any improvement in the rate of reading progress. 
The FY 68 survey also found that pupil family income and education and 
school socioeconomic composition were consistently related Co pupil 
achievement, regardless of compensatory participation. 

The analysis design assumed 133,500 achievement scores would be 
collected. Instead, the total used for analyses was 11,500 of which 
40% were participants and 60% were non-participants. These scores 
were analyzed because they were among the few submitted, which were 
both pre and post from one of the standardized tests. 

1968-1969 School Year 

Achievement data were collected by the FY 1969 Survey of Compensatory 
Education and analyzed and reported by Glass (1970). 2 xhe standardized 
achievement data used in this analysis was not representative nationally 
but does contain a significant number of scores for Title I children. 
Out of 104,000 students in the national sample of both participants and 
non-participants in Title I, only 7,784 scores (or 7.5%) in grades 2, 4 
and 6 were analyzed - 20% were participating children while 80% were 
non-participating children. 



SUMMARY OF AVAIIABILITY OF ACHIEVEMEtrr TEST DATA 3 

1969 Survey of Compensatory Education 
National Sample of 104,000 Pupils in Grades 2. 4. 6 



Matched 
Pre -Post 



Grade 



Matched Scores 
. of Completed 



Matched Scores 
With Complete 
Data and Sufficient 



2 


5,805 


3,130 


2,205 


4 


4,556 


2,685 


2,685 


6 


7,056 




2,894 




17,419 


9,131 


7,784* 



participants. 



Education of the Disadvantaged; An Evaluation Report on Title I of 
ESEA, Fiscal Year 1968 Source: 64, 

^Glass, G. v.. Data Analys is of the 1968-69 Survey of Compens atory 
Education (Title I), Finul Report. Boulder, Colorado: University 
of Colorado Laboratory of Educational Research, August 1970. Source: 66. 

3 

HEW/ASPE internal working paper, February 9, 1971. 
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The analysis of achievement data shows that a higher proportion of 
students selected for participation in reading programs were below 
grade level than were non-participants ♦ This indicates that children 
with the greatest reading deficits were selected for remedial reading 
programs^ In additionj when residual gain scores (scores calculated 
by subtracting post-test scores from predicted post-test scores) were 
analyzed, results of this, subsample showed that nonparticipants made 
larger gains than participants. 

The number of remedial reading programs serving children seemed to ' 
have little effect on participants' reading gains. The FY 69 survey, 
however, did collect opinions on student achievement taken from a 
nationally representative group of teachers ♦ They rated participants 
and non-participants in terms of proficiency in certain subjects. In 
reading, 68% of the Title I participants were rated by their teachers 
as showing Improvement compared to 58,5% for non-participants. In 
mathematics, the proportions were 58,2% and 56 ♦ 2% respectively for 
participants and non-participants. This opinion data is interesting 
but by no means conclusive. 
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SUMMARY 



Independent Assessment of The National Survey for 1968-69 

Two scholars examined the 1968-69 Federal survey of com- 
pensatory education.!^/ A sunmary of their conclusions and 
excerpts from their report are included in order to provide 
further information on what has and has not been learned in 
these surveys. 

In answer to the question, ''What has been the impact of 
Title I and a wide variety of other compensatory education 
efforts on the children served?" the study fotmd: 

1. Inadequate evaluation strategies made it ijnpossible 
to determine whether children in compensatory pro- 
grams showed increases in average yearly achievement 
relative to appropriate control children. When, 
however, participants were compared to non-participants 
(including^ disadvantagd and non-disadvantaged pupils), 
they continued to show declines in average yearly 
achievement (relative to non-participants). 

2. ^'Teacher estimates of academic achievement for partici- 
pants showed significantly greater results than did 
test results. Teachers alto found desirable social 
growth more often in participants than In non-partici- 
pants. These survey findings are consistent with other 
studies which in general show teacher's subjective 
judgments re Improvement more favorable than objective 
tests and also show positive estimates of change in the 
affective domain". 



T7 Edmund W« Gordon and James Kourtrelakos, "Utilizing 
Available Information from Compensatory Education and 
Surveys", Final Report, Office of Education, 1971. 
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APPENDIX N 

ACHIEVEMENT RESULTS FROM THE NATIONAL 
EVALUATION OF FOLLOW THR0U(3i 

Background 

Since 1967, Follow Hirough has conducted research on a variety of 
approaches for educating disadvantaged children from kindergarten 
through third grade. During the past three years, Follow Through 
has attempted to implement arid evaluate 20 different approaches to 
compensatory education In Its research. Initial evaluation data 
suggest that a range of alternative "models" for educating disad- 
vantaged children have been developed. Although conclusions con- 
cerning Follow Through must be considered tentative pending replication 
of first cohort finding's, the Office of Education Is beginning to 
possess Information about a number of alternative compensatory 
education approaches. A meaningful basis for policy decisions will 
be provided by Information concerning the first complete Follow Through 
cohort- -the cohort which will graduate from third grade In June, 1973. 

Preliminary data collected during 1969-70 on kindergarten and first 
grade children In the first complete Follow Through cohort revealed 
that : 

—Follow Through children made greater achievement gains than 
comparison. children. The differences were statistically 
significant at both grade levels, although they were extremely 
small In absolute magnitude. 

— Effects of Follow Through on achievement were greatest for 
children whose families were definitely below the OEO poverty 
line. The differences between gains of Follow Through children 
from these families and gains of comparison children were 
agaln^ statistically significant at both kindergarten and first 
grade, althou^i once more the absolute size of differences 
was quite small. 
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Preliminary results from the first national evaluation of Follow 
Through are now available. These data focus on the consequences of 
the program for participating children, their parents and teachers 
during the 1969-70 school year. Fourteen of the twenty Follow Through 
approaches were in their second or third years of operation during 
1969-70 and were included in the evaluation. In order to describe 
some of the "inputs" provided by them, the evaluation asked, "What 
is the nature of children's, parents' and teachers' experiences in 
programs based on different approaches?" In order to describe the 
benefits or "outputs" of different approaches^ the evaluation assessed 
changes in a variety of domains assumed to effect children's subsequent 
experiences and thereby ultimately influence their opportunities for 
self-confident, productive lives. Included were children's academic 
achievement, their attitudes towards school and le&rning and their 
interpersonal feedings; parents' participation in education programs 
and educational policy decisions and their feelings of efficacy in 
relation to their own lives, the school and the community; and teachers' 
educational practices and attitudes and their satisfaction with Follow 
Through children's progress. 

Conclusions concerning these areas must be considered tentative pend- 
ing results of current efforts in evaluating the Follow Through program. 
A major ongoing evaluation is both reexamining patterns of effects 
liiiich were found in the first year of evaluation and is collecting 
and analyzing data with considerably more precision than heretofore. 
Evidence was collected during 1969-70 on a sample of 5800 children 
in their first year of public school — in kindergarten in some school 
districts and first grade in others. Tnis evidence suggests that 
Follow Through is accomplishing some of its intended objectives. 

The fourteen different approaches in the 1969-70 evaluation can be 
categorized into five groups on the basis of their primary emphasis 
in working with disadvantaged children and their families. A first 
sponsor group, the Structured Academic approaches, includes models 
that place heavy' emphasis on teaching academic information in the 
classroom through programmed instructional techniques. The second 
group of Sponsors, the Discovery approaches, have as their primary 
goal promoting the development of autonomous, self-confident learners 
rather than simply transmitting specific knowledge and skills^ The 
third group of sponsors, the Cognitive Discovery approaches, attempt 
primarily to foster the growth of basic cognitive processes such as 
reasoning, classifying, and counting through guiding children's dis- 
coveries, through teaching specific skills to them, and through 
constantly engaging children in verbal activities. The fourth group 
of programs, the Self-Sponsored approaches, are similar to one another 
in unique characteristics of sponsorship rather than in the educational 
processes they employ.- All the projects in this group are Self-Sponsored, 
meaning the local school district staff has played the role of architect 
and implementer of the Follow Through project. The fifth group includes 
sponsors which are also similar in unique characteristics of sponsor- 
ship, in this case each of them being Parent- Implemented and not having 
a secondary affiliation with a particular instructional model. 
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Although the children in Che evaluation are scheduled to participate 
in Follow Through projects for 2-3 more years (through completion of 
third grade), the evaluation showed that after 1-2 years in the program: 

0 Follow Through children made somewhat greater gains in achieve - 
ment during the school year than did non-Follow Through children . 
Hie differences, although small in absolute magnitude, were 
statistically significant in both the kindergarten and first 
grade samples. 

0 Effects of Follow Through oh achievement were gr e atest for 
children whose families were definitely below tl.c Office of 
Economic Opportunity poverty line . Both kindergarten and 
first grade Follow Through children from these families made 
gains in achievement larger than those of comparison children. 
Again, differences were small in absolute size but were statis- 
tically significant at both grade levels. 

o Follow Through 's effects on achievement were largest in magnitude 
and most consistent in Structured Academic approaches — those 
approaches emphasizing the teaching of academic information 
through sequentially structured activities and frequent extrinsic 
reinforcement. The differences between achievement gains of 
Follow Through children in these approaches and comparison 
children were statistically significant at both kindergarten 
and first grade, although the absolute size of differences was 
once again small. Statistically significant differ'^nces in 
achievement between Follow Through and non-Follow Through children 
were found at either kindergarten or first grade (but not both) 
in other approaches, with all of these findings favoring Follow 
Through children. 

0 Follow Through children manifested positive shifts in attitudes 
toward school and learning during the school year , shifts larger 
'ian those of comparison children in both kindergarten and 
first grade. The differences approached statistical significance 
at both grade levels, but were again small In absolute size* 

0 Follow Through participants whose families were definitely 
below the OEO poverty line made the largest positive shifts 
of any children in attitudes towards school and learning . 
Their gains were somewhat larger than those of comparison 
children at both grade levels, and the differences were statis- 
tically signiiXcant among first graders. 

o Positive shifts in attitudes towards^ school and learning amon^ 
Follow Throu^ children were greatest and most consistent in 
Discovery and Cognitive-Discovery approaches , with children 
in these approaches making slightly larger gains than comparison 
children in both kindergarten and first grade. These approaches 
tend to view the child's development as a complex whole, in 
which the growth of a positive salf-itnage, initiative, independence, 
expectations of success, rnd problem-solving skills are all 
important and interrelated aspects of development. 
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o In the Discovery and Cognitive-Discovery approaches, there was 
a statistically significant association between gains in achieve - 
ment and positive shifts In attitudes towards school and learning . 
In other words, in these approaches children's growth in attitudes 
and in achievement went hand-in-hand. In the Structured Academic 
approaches, in contrast, growth in achievement and in attitudes 
were found to be independent of one another. 

0 Systematic observations of Follow Through classrooms indicated 
that approaches differed In actual practice in accordance with 
their published program descriptions . The kinds of activities 
engaged in by different classes, the role of children's own 
Inquiry versus teacher-directed learning, and the nature of 
teachers' praise and feedback were a few of the dimensions for 
which objective observations suggested a correspondence between 
programs' orientations and children's day-to-day experiences.- 
The systematic observations also showed that most adult-child 
communication in Follow Through classes focussed on the Individual 
child or a small group of children, with significantly more 
adult communication being addressed to large groups of children 
in non-Follow Through than in Follow Through classes.. 

0 Parents of Follow Through children were better informed about 
their children's school programs, more likely to visit school , 
to work in classrooms and talk to teachers, and more convinced 
of their ability to effect school programs than parents of 
comparison children. ■ Differences in each of ^these areas were 
stat5.stically significant In both the kindergarten arid first- 
grade samples, suggesting that Follow Through was successful 
In Increasing parental awareness of and involvement In school 
activities. 

0 Follow Through's consequences for teachers were suggested In 
both attitudes and behaviors . Follow Through teachers were 
more likely to consider home- visits important and to make more 
home-visits, and to place high valu4 on parents' direct 
participation in the classroom tKan non-Follow Through teachers. 
In addition. Follow Through t^a^ers showed markedly greater 
satisfaction with the progress of their students than did non- 
Follow Ihrough teachers. 

In summary, the 1969-70 evaluation of Follow Through provided preliminary 
information for Federal and State decision makers, for school adminis- 
trators, teachers and parents about the variety of educational experiences 
available to young children and the likely consequences of these experiences 
It suggested that Follow Through is having some Impact on children's 
academic achievement and their attitudes towards school and learning. 
It also suggested a match between programs' orientations, the classroom 
experiences they provide, and their patterns of effects on children. 
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The conclusions to be draxm from the firat year evaluation are, how- 
ever, unclear. The consistent pattern of positive and statistically 
aignif leant effects suggest to sorae well-informed individuals that 
Follow "nirough is a success—and is definitely more of a success Chan 
other compensatory education programs. Equally well- informed individuals 
have pointed to the small absolute size of differences between Follow 
'nirougH and non- Follow Through diildren and have proclaimed the 
program a failure- -particularly in view of the Follow Through program 
cost of $800 per child. These individuals have emphasized the point 
that statistically significant-results which are readily achieved in 
comparisons involving large nvunbers of cases like those in the Follow 
Through evaluation) should not blind us to the fact that absolute 
differences between the Follow Through and control samples are very 
amall. Thus, before we can conclude that the^ Follow Through program 
is in fact adiievlng educationally significant results, the final 
evaluation will have to demonstrate much larger differences than have 
appeared so far between the Follow Through and control groups. 

It appears that a definitive interpretation of the first-year findings 
must await the results of ongoing evaluation efforts. The current 
Follow Through evaluation will describe effects of different approaches 
after children have participated in them continuously for several 
years. In addition, it will re-examine patterns of effects xAich were 
found in the first year of evaluation and will collect and analyze 
data with considerably more precision than heretofore. Uierefore, 
the information collected in the current evaluation should help to 
interpret the significance of findings from the first-year evaluation. 
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APPENDIX 0 
SUMMARY 

1 

EVAUJATION OF THE HEAD START PROGRAM . 
This report presents the results, of a study on the Impact 
of Head Start carried out for the Office of Economic Opportunity 
from June 1968 through May 1969 by Westinghouse Learning 
Corporation and Ohio University. . 

The study attempted in a relatively short period of tlm6 
. to provide an answer to a limited question concerning Head 
Start's impact; namely: Taklng.the program as a whole as it 
has operated to date, to what degree has It had psychological 
and intellectual impact on children that has persisted into the 
primary grades ? ^ 

The very real limitation of our study should be established 
at once. The study did not address the question of Head Start's 
medical or nutritional .impact. It did not measure the effect 
of Head Start on the stability of family life. It did not assess 
• the impact of Head Start on the total community, on the schools, 
or on the morale and attitudes of the chUdren while they were 
In the program. The study Is therefore a limited and partial 
evaluation, but one based on solid, useful, and responsible 
research- 

We were not asked to answer all the questions that might 
have been asked- Those that we did ask (and answer), however. 



1 /Westinghouse Learning C4rporation-0hio State University. 
The Impact of Headgtart , June 12.1969 
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were the right questions to ask first. This Is an ex post 
facto study; we therefore did not have the opportunity to ob- 
serve the Head Start classrooms whose output we measured, 
nor could we attempt to ascertain various kinds of second- 
ary social or mental health benefits. 

The basic question posed by the study was: 

• To what extent are the children now In the first , 
second, and third grades who attended Head Start 
programs different In their intellectual and social- 
personal development from comparable children 
who did not attend? 

To answer this question, a sample of one hundred and four 
Head Start centers across the country was chosen. A sample of 
children from these centers who had gone on to the first, sec- 
ond, and third grades In local area schools and a matched sample 
of control children, from the same grades and schools who had 
not attended Head Start were administered a series .of tests 
covering various aspects of cognitive and affective develop- 
ment (listed below). The parents of both the former Head Start 
enroUees and the control children were Interviewed and a broad 
range of attltudlnal, social, and economic data was collected. 
Directors or other officials of all the centers were interviewed 
and lnfoi*mation was collected on various characteristics of the 
current local Head Start programs. The primary grade teach- 
ers rated both groups of children on achievement motivation 
and supplied a description of the intellectual and emotional en- 
vironment of their elementary schools. 
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Analyses of comparative performances on the assessment 
measures of &U children in the study were conducted for each 
selected center ^rea. Findings were combined, then, Into the 
total national sample (called the overall analysis) and Into three 
major subgrouplngs of centers formerly attended by the Head 
Start chiidTea:,*the i£iiertv;TJig classified by geographic region, 
city size, and raciaiyethnic composition. All the findings were 
also related to the type of program attended, I. e. , summer 
or lull-year program. 

The major findings of the study are: 

1. In the overall analysis for the Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests (MKT), a generalized meas- 
ure of learning readiness containing subtests 
on word meaning, listening, matching, alpha- 
bet, numbers, and copying, ths Head Start 
children who had attended fiiU-year programs 
and who were beginning grade one were super- 
ior to the controls by a small but statistically 
significant margin on- both "Total Readiness" 
and the "Listening";8ubscore. However, the 
Head Start children who had attended summer 
programs did not score significantly higher 
than the coatrols. (This particular cognitive 
measure was used In grade one because It does 

not require the ability to read. ) 

'■ ■ i' 

2. In the overall analysis for the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test (SAT), a general measure of child- 
ren's academic achievement, containing sub- 
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tests on word reading, paragraph meaning, 
spelling, arithmetic, and so on, used to meas- 
ure achievement at grades two and three, the 
Head Start children from both the summer and 
the full -year programs did not score signifi- 
cantly higher than the controls at the grade two 
level r While the childrt^n from the summer 
programs failed to score higher than the controls 
at grade three, an adequate evaluation of the 
effect of the full-year program at this grade 
level was limited by the small number of pro- 
grams. 

3. In the overall analysis for the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA), a measure 
of language developiment containing separate 
tests on auditory and vocal reception, auditory 
and visual memory, auditory-vocal associ- 
ation, visual-motor as']Ociation, etc., the Head 
Start children 'did not score significantly higher 
than the controls at any of the three grade 
levels for the summer programs. In the case 
of the full-year programs, two isolated dif- 
ferences in favor of Head Start were foimd at 
grade two for two subtests of the ITPA, namely, 
''Visual Sequential Memory" and 'Wanual Ex- 
pression. " 

4. In the overall analysis for the Children's Self- 
Concept Index ( CSCI) , a projective measure 
of the degree to which the child has a positive 
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8elf-concept > the Head Start children from 
both the summer and the full-year programs 
did not score significantly higher than the con- 
trols at any of the three grade levels. 

5. In the overall analysis for the Classroom 
Behavior Inventory (CBI), a teacher rating 
asseesiwa^ of the.tAildr^n's desire for achieve- 
ment In school, the Head Start childxen^irom 
both the summer and the full -year programs did 
not score significantly higher than the controls at 
any of the three grade levels . 

6. In the overall analysis for the Children's Atti- 
tudlnal Range Indicator (CAM), a picture-story 
projective measure of the child's attitudes 
toward school, home, peers, and society , the 
Head Start chUdren from the full-year programs 
did not score significantly higher than the con- 
trols at any of the three grade levels. One Iso- 
lated positive difference for summer programs 
was found on the "Home" attitude subtest at grade 
one, 

7. The above findings pertain to the total national 
sample. As mentioned previously, additional 
analyses were made for three subgroups of the 
national sample: geographic regions, clty-slze 
groups, and racial/ethnic composition categories. 
Analysis of the summer programs by subgroups 
revealed few differences where Head Start child* 
ren scored higher than their controls. Analysis 
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of the full-year programs by the same sub- 
groupings revealed a number of statisticall y 
significant differences in which, on some meas- 
ures (mostly subtests of cognitive measure s) 
. - tind ^t.oiH^ c r an :-- her grade level, the Head 
Stari children sdored higher thun their con- 
trols - There were consistent favorable pat- 
^ terns for certain subgroups: where centers were 
in the Southeastern geographic region, in core 
cities, or of mainly Negro composition. Even 
though the magnitudes of most of these differ- 
ences were small, they were statistically sig- 
nificant and indicated that the program evidently 
had had some limited effect with children who had 
attended one or another of these types of full-year 
centers. 

8. Apart from any comparison with control groups, 
the scores of Head Start children on cognitive 
measures fall consistently below the national norms 
of standardized tests- While the former Head Start 
enrollees approach the national level on school 
readiness (measured by the MRT at first grade), 
their relative standing is considerably less favor- 
able for the tests of la^ ^ development and 
scholastic achievement. On the SAT they trail 
about six-tentitis of a year at second grade and close 
to a full year at grade three. They lag from seven 
to nine months and eight to eleven months respec- 
tively on the ITPA at first and second grades. 
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9, Parents of Head Start children expressed strong 
approval of the program and Its effect on their 
children. They reported suDstantlal participa- 
tion in the activities of the centers. Parents of 
full-year enroUees tended to be slightly better 
educated but with a slightly lower income than 
parents of summer enroUees; summer programs 
enrolled a larger proportion of white children. 

Viewed In broad perspective, the major conclusions of 
the study are: 

1. Summer programs appear to be Ineffective in pro- 
ducing any gains In cognitive and affective develop- 
ment that persist into the early elementary grades. 

* 2. Full-year programs appear to be Ineffective as 
measured by the tests of affective development . 
used in the study, but are marginally effective In 
producing gains In cognitive development that 
could be detected in grades one, two, and three. 
Programs appeared to be of greater effectiveness 
for certain subgroups of centers, notably in mainly 
Negro centers, In scattered programs in the central 
cities, andln Southeastern centers. 

3. Head Start children, whether from summer or from 
full-year programs, still appear to be considerably 
below national norms for the standardized tests of 
language development and scholastic achievement, ^ 
while performance on school readiness at grade one 
approaches the national norm. 
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4« Parents of Head Start enrollees voiced strong 
approval of the program and its influence on their 
children. They reported substantial participation 
in the activities of the centers. 

An analysis of covariance random replications model was 
used for the main analysis of the data obtained in this study. 
This statistical procedure was cross-checked by both a non- 
parametric analysis (with appropriate matchings) and an analy- 
sis of covariance with individuals rather than centers as the 
basic unit. Overall results with all procedures were similar. 

In sum, the Head Start children can not be said to be 
appreciably different from their peers in the elementary grades 
who did not attend Head Start in most aspects of cognitive and 
affective development measured in this study, with the exception 
of the slight but nonetheless significant superiority of full-year 
Head Start children on certain measures of cognitive develop- 
ment. 

A variety of interpretations of the data me possible. Our 
measures were taken after children had been out of Head Start 
from one to three years, in order to detect persisting effects. 
It is conceivable that the program does have a significant Im- 
pact on the children but that the effect is matched by other ex- 
periences, that it is contravened by the generally impoverished 
environment to which the disadvantaged child returns after he 
leaves the Head Start program, or that it is an intellectual 
spurt that the first grade Itself produces in the non-Head Start 
child. Or it is possible that the Head Start program has a 
significant Impact on the children who attended, but that the 
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presence of these improved children in the classroom has 
- raised the level of the whole class to the point where thers 
are no longer statistically reliable differences between the 
Head Start and non-Head Start children. A further possibility 
exists that Head Start hAF.beeo ol caaaidc^ab]0*'5mpact where 
adequately implemented, tbut lack oimore posii^Ve findings 
reflects poor implementation of the program. Or it is pos- 
sible that Head Start has been effective only with certain types 
of pupils, and so on. 

In any df^e, the study indicates that Head Start as it is 
presently constituted has not provided widespread signifi- 
cant cognitive and affective gains which are supported, rein- 
forced, or maintained in conventional education programs in 
the primary grades. However, in view of the mixed results 
from the full-year findings, the impact on the parents, the 
obvious values of the medical and nutritional aspects of the 
program, and the critical need for remediating th'e effects 
of poverty on disadvantaged children, we make the followinf; 
recommendations : 

1. Summer programs should be phased out as early 
aa feasible and converted into full-year or ex- 
tended-year programs, 

2, Full-year programs should be continued, but every 
affort should be niade to make them more effective. 
Some specific suggestions are: 

a. MaVlng them a part of an intervention 
strategy of longer duration, perhaps ex- 
.tending downward towaxd infancy and up- 
ward Into .the primary grades. 
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b. Varying teaching strategies with the 
characteristics of the children. 

c. Concentrating on the remediation of 
specific deficiencies as suggested by the 
study, e.g., language deficiencies, de- 

..v.i^j'^lencies in spelling or arithmetic. 

d. "* Training of parents to become more effec- 

tive teachers of their children. 

In view of the limited state of knowledge about 
what would constitute a more effective program, 
some of the full-year programs should be set up 
as experimental programs (strategically placed 
on a regional basis), to permit the Implementatinri 
of new procedures and techniques and provide for 
an adequate assessment of results. Innovations 
which prove to be successful could then be insti- 
tuted on a large scale within the structure of 
present fuU-year programs. Within the experi- 
mental context, such innovations as longer period 
of Intervention or total family intervention might 
be tried. 

Regardless of where and how It is articulated into 
the structure of the federal government, the agency 
attemptlng the dual research and teaching missions 
presently assigned Head Start should be granted the 
focal Identity and organizational unity necessary 
to such complex and critical experimental pro- 
grams. Their basis of funding should take 
cognizance of both the social significance of these 
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missions and the present state-of-the-art of 
programs attempting to carry them out. 

In conclusion, although this study indicates that full- 
year Head Start appears to be a more effective compensa- 
tory educational program than summer Head Start, its 
benefits cannot be described as satisfactory. Therefore 
we strongly recommend IhatXax^fe-ecale efforts and 
substantial resources continue to be devoted to the search 
for finding more effective programs, procedures, and 
techniques for remediating the effects of poverty on dis- 
advantaged children. ■. . 
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APPENDIX P 

DESCRIPTIONS OF SUCCESSFUL COKPENSATORY EDUCATION PROJECTS 
WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES AND DEFINITIONS^ 

Explanatory Notes and Definitions to Accoapany Project Profllea 

Context (definitions) 

Urban - CosiDunlty of 2,500 or more Inhabltaats not within cossmiting 
dlatance of a city of 50,000 or Bore inhabitants. 

Rural - Ccuuiunlty of fever than 2,500 Inhabitants. 

Suburban - Conaunlty of fewer than 50,000 Inhabitants within com- 
. muting distance of a city with 50,000 or more Ixihabltants. 

Title I Support (definitions) 

Yes - Title I support. Hay have been either total or partial. 

No - Unsupported by Title I. 

Note: Evaluation of Title I support applies only to the calendar 
period cited uuter Target Croup Characteristics. 

Number Served (note) 

Figure given represents total number of children served during cited 
time period. In some Instances It Includes childrer In grade levels 
other than those where success was demonstrated. 

Dates (note) 

. Dates reflect per led for whJLch evidence of project success was 
available to the AIK investigators* The projects may have operated 
at other timr.tt ca well. 

ARe or Grade Range (note) 

Ouly those* age or grade ranges where success was demonstrated are 
reported, projects may have served additional ages or grades. 

Measured Cognitive Objectives (note) 

Reference is made here only to those cognitive objectives for which 
there was evidence of project success. Projects may have had other 
objectives. 
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Time given is fron pretest to posttest or from beginning ot treat- 
ment to posttest. Actual treatnent duration may have been greater. 



Only the most salient components vlchin esch of the listed categories 
are prep«nted. Space llmitatioas precluded eschaustive enumeration 
of sll project characteristics. 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio (definition) 

Teacher - Adults in instructional roles were defined as teachers 
whether or not they were certificated or considered 
"professional*" Adults in i^oninstructional roles were 
not counted. 

Tests Used (note) 

Only those teata dre listed vhich provided evidence of cognitive 
benefits. Other tests may have been used as well. 
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ACADEMZG PR2SCE0OL 
Chnpalgn, lUlnola 



Tltl. I Support: No Ccmtixt: Urban 

Target Croup Ch«r«ctcrUtlcs 

NuBiber Served: 15-20 for each of two yeara Datet: 1965-67 

Age or Grade Range: 4-5 years old Ethnic Croup: majority Black 

Other Pupil Characterlatlca: One or aora year* retarded In reading, languase, 
or math; no prior preachool experience; 

Project Characterlatlca ■ 

Meaaured Cognitive Objectlvea: PerforMnce on teeta of readlneaa In nath 

and reading; atahllliatlon or laproveaent In performance on teats of IQ. 

Facilities: laboratory achool claaarooa 

Treatment Duration: Two houra daily for two yjara. ' 

Coaponenta: 

Peraonnel ; Adalnlatratora prepared oaicrlala and trained teachers; 
teachers were undergradtiataa and heavily anpervlaed. 

Currlculun : programed 

Strategy : teacher directive . 

Envlronaent ; highly structured 

Materlola: modified coanerclally available onea 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio : 5:1, 

Training : "extensive" pre- and Insarvlce 

Parent Involvement : none Indicated 

Teata Uned: Stanford-Blnet, Ulde Range AchleveMt Teata - reading, aath 

Dealgn end Reeulta: Pre-poat dealgn. IQ and reading and aath performance 
algnlflcantly better then control group. 
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AMELIORATIVE PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 
Chwpalgn, IlllnoU 



Title I Support: Ko Context: ' Ur\)an 

Target Group ChT»cterl»tlC8 

Kumber Served: saoe 30 for eech of two ycere Dates: 1965-67 

Age or Grade Range; 4 years old Ethnic Group: 2/3 Black 

1/3 white 

Other Pupil Cha'i^^icerlstica: lQ*a from 70 to over 100 (1/3 70-89, 1/3 90-100 » 
1/3 over 100); no prior preachool experience 

Projact Characteristics 

Measured Cognitive Objectives: Perforaance on casts of readiness -in oatV , 
reading, and language; perforasnce on IQ teats. 

Facilities: Preschool yesr in laboratory clasarooa; kindergartcA year.' in regu- 
lar classrooa of public school. 

I 

Trestment Durstion: 2 1/4 hours daiJ^y preschool pi hour daily kindergarten 



I' Coaponents : 



Personnel : Teachers trained and experienced in early childhood teaching; -> 
no aides specified. 

Curriculum : ' Content organized hierarchically; used game fon^;t; prograsmed 
seinforceaent. 

Strategy : teacher directive ' - 

Environment ; highly structured; students grouped by ability 

Materials t mitttisensory atioulators 

Pupil'-Tea^cher Ratio : 5:1 . 

Training : regular teachera» once a week 

Parent Involvement: none indicated . 



^, Teats Used: Staaford-Binet, Calif oTuia Achieyement - reading, lenguage, math 

\ Design and Reaulta: Ko preteac; poscteat adainistared one year after two year 
l treatment. IQ end reeding* language* and aath parforaance algnlf icantly 

1 better than control group. 
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DIACNOSTICALLY BASED CDSRICULUM 
Blocriftlngton , Indiana 

Yi tie I Support: No Context: Urban 

Target Group CharactariarJca 
Nu^er Served: 15 for each of three yeara Dates: • 1964-67 

A«e or Grade Range: 5 years old Ethnic Group: white 

Other Pupil Characteristics: IQ range fm 50 to 85. 

Project Charact.3rletlcfl 

Measured Cognitive ObJ^ctlvas: ImprovSMnt in perforaance on IQ and language 
ability te«ta. 

Pacllltles: e^^periisental prea<,:hool 

Traatment Duration: Four houra daily for one year. 

CotDponenta: 

Personnel : Teachers each year had special training, little experience; 
nale aides used second and third yeara ^ 

Currlculun : Based on thorough diagnoala of lemming probleaa in language, 
concept, and fine notc-v davelopaent. . 

Strategy : teacher directive 

Environment : Structured; used behavior aodlfication techniques. 
Materials : manipulative, gomea 
Pupil-Teacher Ratlb : 15:1 plua some Aides 

c 

Training : regular teachers, once s vesk based on clsfs 

Parent Involvement : none indicated — 

Testa Used: Stanford-Blnat , Coluabls Mental Maturity, Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Ability, Pesbody Picture Vocabulary 

Design and Results: Pre-post design. Gain or posttcst scores algnlf Icantly 
better than control group. 
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INFAKT EDUCATION RESEARCH PROJECT 
Uaahlnston, D. C. 



Tltla I Support! No 



Contaxtt Urban 



Taryat Croup Charactarlatlca. 



Nuabar Sarvad: 28 



Dataa: Saptaabar 1965 - 
Juna 1967 



Aga or Grade Range: 15 Month a old 



Ethnic Group t Black 



Other IVipll Charactarlatlcs: All melee; reletlvely eteble, uncrovded hoaee. 



Project Cherecterletlce 



Meaeured Cognitive Objectlveet StabUlutlon or laproveacnt in perforaence 
on teete of IQ. 

Pecllltlee: children *e hooee 

Treetaent Duration: One hour dally, flv.» 't».ym per veek/21 aonthe. 
Coaponente : 

Pereonael t Tutore had college degree, experience with Inaer-clty children; 
.no eldee epeclfled* 

CurrlcuXiM ! verbal etlaiiletlon 

Strategy •» Tutor directed play ectivitiee in thv> hone vitU aothar fre> 
quently preeent. 

Environaent : tinetructured 

Materlala : toye, gaaee, booka 

Pupil'-Taacher Ratio ; 1:1 . 

Training: Tutore had two to three tuructie Initial training; 1/2 to 1 hour 
delly conference vlth eupervleor. 

Pereot Involveaent : Optional in tutorial eaeoiona. 

Teate Ueed; Bayliity Infant, Stanford-Binet, Paabody Picture Vocebulery, Johna 
Ropklna Perceptual 

Daaign and Reaulta: Pro-poet with follow-up. Gain or poatteet ecoree elgnlfi- 
cently better then control group* ■ v 
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LEARNING TO LEAKN P]U)GRAH 
Jacksonville, Florida 



Title X Support; No Context: Urban 

Target Group Charactarlitice 
Nuaber Served: 24 .Dates: 1965-66 

Age or Grade Range: 5 years old Ethnic Group: Black 

Other Pupil Giaracterlstlcs: none given 

Project Characteristics 
Measured Cognitive Objectives: Performance on tests of XQ. 
Facilities: preschool classrooos 

Treatment Duration: Approximately three hours dally for nine oontha. 
Components : 

I Parsonnel : Experienced teacher assisted by one full-tlmf. aide. 

Currlculum i Structurec sequence' of gane-^llke activities. 

Strategy : Child-directed free activity for 90 minutes, teacher-directed 
email-group sessions for 10 to 20 mlnutas. 

Environment : Large-group free periods with gaae-llke activities; small 
group sessions with more structure; story and discussion period. 

Materials : toys* games, booka 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio ; Large group 20:1; small group 2-4:1; story 24:2 

Training : Personnel had dally training and planning sessions with video- 
tape* 

Parent Involvement ; Monthly mestlngs and biannual teacher-pcrent con- 
ferencea. 

Tests Used: Stanford-Blnet, Peabody Picture Vocabulary, Illinois Test of 
Psychollngulstlc Ability 

Design and Results: Postteat only; acores significantly better than control . 
group. 
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HOTHER-CHIU) HOKE PROGRAM 
FrMport , N«tf York 



Ti le X Support: No Context: Suburban 

Tirget Group CuracterUtlca 
Numbar Sarvcd: spprox. 30 for each of two yeara Dates: 1967-70 
Age or Grade Range: 2-3 yeera old Ethnic Group; 90 percent Black 

Other Pupil Chsracteristice: none given 

Project CharacteriBtica 
Meafured Cognitive Objectives: Inprovement in performance oo testa of IQ. 
Facilities: children's hones 

Treetment Duration:- 1/2 hour twice a weak for two ycers 
Conponents ; 

Pereonnel : "Toy Defflooatrators" - trained aocial workers and psraprofes- 
alonale. 

Curriculun ; Structured verbal interactions based on toys and books 
brought aa gifta to child. 

Strategy ; Verbal interaction aeaaiona between nocher and child during 
visita by Toy DeaonaCretors. 

Environaent : noderatsly structured 

Meteriala : Toys and books designed to stimulate verbal interaction. 
Pupil-Teecher Retio ; 1*1 

Training ; Toy Denonstratora had 8-aeasion' training workshop, weekly 
inaervice conferences. 

Psrant Involvement : Kothers trsined to act aa "intervenera" for own 
children. 

Teats Ueed: Peabody Picture Vocabulary, Stanford->Binet, Cattell Infant 
Intellig'iSnce 

Deaign and Results: Pre-post with follow-up* Gain ecores significantly better 
than control group.' 
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PZm PRESCHOOL PROJECT 
TpsiUntl, Michigan 



Title I Support: No Context: Suburban. 

Target Group Charactitrlitlci 
Muaber Served: 24 per year, 2-7ear cycle - Datee: 1962-66 

Age or Grade Range: 3-4 yaare old Ethnic Group: . Black 

Other Pupil Characterlatlce: Functionally retarded, IQ*0 85 or belov. 

Project Characterletlce 

Meaeured Cognitive Objectives: laproveaent In performance on IQ teete; per- 
formance on achlevenent teete In reading, language « and math. 

Fadlltlee:- Regular daeeroome In public echoole; children 'e hones. 

Treataent Duration: 16 1/2 houra weekly for ivo yeara prior to kindergarten 

Coaponenta : 

Pereonnel : Certified te4^.here with average of 10 yeara epedallsed 
experience. 'O' . . 

■ Currlculua : highly etructured thekatic unite 

Strategy : "verbal boAardment" 

Envlronnent ; Four activity centere In relatl^'^ly freely etructured claee- 
rooa; 90-olnute home vlelt once a week. 

Materlale : Manipulative plus "real-vorl'^:" objects; tredltiooal oaterlale 
ueed In unique vaye. 

Pupll-Teacher Ratio : 6:1 . 

Training ": dally planning aeetlnge 

Parent Involvenent : Ueekly hone aeaeione with child; monthly parent 
group meetlnge . 

Testa Ueed: Stanford Blnet, Peabody Picture Vocabulary, Lelter International 
Performance^ California Achievement Test Battery 

Deelgn and Reeulte : Pre-poet with follow-up. IQ gain soorea better than control 
group; achievtOMnt ecDres elgnlficantXy uutter than control group." 
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PBESCUOOL PSOCRAM 
Fr«CDO| California 



Titla X Support! Taa Ckmtaxt: Ur1»«n 



Targat Croup Characterlatic« 

Xuabar Sarved: 1964-65. 45; trowint to Dataa: 1964-68 

750 ovar acxc four yaars 

Aga or Crade Xanga: 3-5 yaari old Btfanic Croup: aoatly Mexican* 

Aaarican 

Otbar pupil Charactcriaticai Koatly Spanlah-apaaking; sona raaiding outaida 
Titla X targat araa. 



' Projact Charactariatiea 

Haaaured Cognitivi Objactivii: ZaiproveBent in parforaanca on t«at of language 
ability. ; 

Pacilitiaai 27 portabla claiarooM at 19 alaaaatary achool aitea 

traatiMint Duration: Thraa houra per day/flva daya par week. 

Coaponenta: 

Paraonnal ; 50 cartltlcatl^a half-time teachara 

Curriculun ! Baphaaia on verbal conaunication and language davalopnent. 
StrateRY ! Teachar-dlricted eaall group activltiee. 

gnviyopgent ! Koderetely etrucLared vith uae of teacher aidea and parent 
vol.v&v«ere* 

.. Hateriala ; typical pratchool 

Pupil-Teacher Retio : 5:1 

Training ! Monthly ateff neetinga» etudy guidea and Inaetvice conaultetlon 
froa reeource teachers* 

Parent InvolvcBcnt : Inetnictora in claaaroon, blaonthly parent aeetings; 
vae of parents on frequent fiald tripa; parente* edvieory coMiittee net 
once e month. 

Teeta Uiadt Peabody Picture Vocabulary 

Deaign £nd Reeultet Pre-poet ^design. The avarege IQ of 428 pupila in FY 67 
vee reieed froa 84.3 to 9U5* Thle 12.2 IQ ^ain vao atatiatically algri- 
flcant. In FY 68, the everege gain for 452 pupile vaa 14.7 pointa froa 
86.4 to 101.1 — aleo etatlsticelly elgnificent. 
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TH£ PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 
Oakland, California 



Title I Support: No Context: Urban 

Target Group CharacteristiCB 
Nuaber Served: approximately 600 annually Datea: 1966-70 

Age or Grade Range: 3-4 yeara old Ethnic Group: mostly Black 

Other Pupil Characteristica : none given 

Project Characterietics 
Heaaured Cognitive Objectives: Improvement in perfoxaance on tests of IQ. 
Facilities: Regular clasarooma in public achools. / 
Treatment Duration: 3 3/4 houra dally for 9-15 months 
Components : 

ParsoLjex: One teacher and one teacher aide per class plus one parent 
volunteer; also school-comunity workero. 

Curriculum : Individualized sequential series of learning unite, eapha- 
aixing language skills. 

Strategy : Teacher-directed email group activities. 

Environment : Moderately atructured with piany enrichment actlvitiea and 
field trips. 

Materials : typical preschool 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio ; 15:3 or 4 

TraininR : Pre- and insarvice for teachers, aides, achool-coomunlty workers 
daily 30-Qlnute inservlcc for aldea. 

Parent Involvement : Volunteers in classroom; monthly parent meetings. 
Tests Used: Pictorial Teat of Intelligence 

Deaign and Reault'a: Pre-poat deaign. Poet acorea significantly batter than 
control group. 
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PROJECT BREAKTK&OUGU 
Chlc«to, IlllnoU 



Tltla I Support: No Context: Urban 

Turgct Croup Ch>rictTi»tic» 
Nusber Scrvad: 102 Datas: 1966-67 

Age or Crade Range: 3.5-5.5 yeara Ethnic Croup: noatly Black 

Other Pupil Characterlatlca : none glvan 

Project Charactariatica 

Heaaured Cognitive Objectivea: Stabiliaation of parforaance on IQ teata; per<- 
fonunca on readineaa teata. 

Pacilitiea: laboratory achool claaarooa 

Treatnent Duration: 1 1/2 houra daily for 7-9 aontha 

Coaponcnta : 

Keraonnel ! Reaponaive envlronaent laboratory auperviaors and booth 
attendants; social caaeworkera. 

CurrlculuM t Edison Raaponaiva Environaant (ERE) » atudant behavior avokea 
further atisUli. 

Strategy ; Tranafer of child'a diacovariaJ to aore formal learning exper- 
icncaa; aocial vork aarvicea. 

' Environment ! Highly structured ERE aeaaiona and tradiCioufl nuraery 
achool experiencv. 

MateriaU ; "Talking Typswritara" 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio ! varied from Itl to 10:1 

Training : pre- and inaerv^lca inatntction 

Parent Inrolveaent ; none indicated 

Testa Uaed: Stanford-Bina^ » Peabtvly Picture Vpcabuleryi Ketropolitan Readineea 

Ueaigo and Raiulte: Pra-^at with follov-up. IQ Cain and performance algnl* 
flcently better thar^ control (,vuup. 
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MALABAR READING PROGRAM FOR MEXICAN -AMERICAN CHILDREN 
Lob Angelei, California 



Title I Support: No 



Context: Urban 



Target Group CharacterlBtlca 



Nunber Served: Uhknown, preschool through 
third grade in one achool. 



Dates: 1966-69 



Age or Grade Range: pre-K *• third grade 



Ethnic Group: mostly Mexican- 
Anerican 



Other Pupil Charac'.eriacics: none given 



Project Characteriatica 



Meaaured Cognitive Objectives: Improvement in perfonunce on achievement testa 
in reading and language. 

Facilitiea: Regular clasaroons in public school. 

Treatment Duration: Hours per week unknown; studenta treated for different 
lengths of time over five year period. 

Components : 

Peraonnel ; Ten percent were Mexican-American. 
Curriculum : Oral and written language emphasis. 

Strategy : Individualised, salf-directed approach capitalizing on child's 
response to internal as well as external stimuli. 

Environment ? Three "atations", modeTate to low {Structure, frov individual 
work with teacher to self-chosen activity. 

Materials : Ginn basal readers, staf f-4e\eloped bilingual materiala, 
Pupil"Teacher Ratio ; 30:1, reduced by parent volunteers 
T raining : unknown 

Parent Involvement : volunteers in clasaroo!^ 

i . . . 

Tests U.ted: Stanford Achievement " rasding 

Daaigi; and Results: Pre-post design. Gain acores significantly better than ' 
control group. 



/ 
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PS 115 ALPHA ONE READING PRCCRAM 
Mew Tork, Hew Tork 



Title I Support: No Context: Urban 

Terget Group Qierect i rlatlce 

Nuaber Served: 27 Detes: 1969~70 

Age or Grede Kange: flret grede , Ethnic Group: nostly Spenlah- 

speeklng; Greek 

Other Pupil Cheracterletlcs: Many could not speak fluent Fngllah. 

Project Cherecterletlce 
Measured Cognitive Objective*: Perforaance on e prlaary reading teat. 
Fedlltlee: regular dessrooo 

Treataeat Duration: Two hours dally during -schDol yesr. 
Coaponents: 

Peraoanel : one full- tine teecher 

Currlctilua : Gaae-llke phonics epproech to decoding words. 

Strateg y: Prograaaed euccess, teachsr-dlrected leeeone. 

Envircnaent : Moderetely etruptured, no epedel cleeerooa arrangeaeste; 
children get reguler echocl prograa the rest' of the day. 

Materlele ; Spedel '*Alpha One" self-contelned Inetructlonal peckage. 

Pupil-Teacher Batlo : 27:1 

Training t None required; aaterlale conteln coaplete kit of lesson plens. 
Parent Involveaent : none indicated 
Teste Ueed: Getee Prlaary Reading 

Deeign and Reeulta: Poetteat only; scoree significantly better than control 
group. 
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?BIXIBCT EAKLY I>USH 
iuffslo, Ncftf York 



Title 2 Support: Yes 



Context: Urbso 



Teraet Croup Cherecterlatlcs 



IhaibBr Served: 650 



D«tee: 1967-68 



A$% or Crads Renge: 



3 years, 9 aontha - 

4 years, 9 nonths 



Ethnic Croup: none given 



Olhsr Pupil Characteristics: none given 



Project Chsrecterlatlcs 



Keasured Cognitive Objectives: laprovesent In performance on readlneaa teats. 
Facilities: Regular claearooms In public and parochial schools. 
Treatsent Duration: 1/2 day, 3 days per w9«fth/9 aontha 



Personnel: Visiting teacher, hoae-acbool coordinator, teaclier sides. 

Currlculua : Use of a coBd)lnstlon of practices found to be successful 
In other preschools; aostly child directed. 

StratcRy ; Capitalise on learning potential In children's self-chosen 
activities. 

Envlronaent ; Lov structure, sull group. 

Materials ! Furniture, housekeeping, art, Bualc, and play suterlala. 
Pupll'-Teacher Ratio : 15:1 

Training : Blaonthly Inservlce for teachers and sides. 

Psrent Involvement : Newsletter for parents; class visits urged; psrent- 
teacher conferencoa and vorkshops; volunteer Parent-Council aeeta three 
tl*»ts a year* 

Tests Used: Peabody Picture Vocabulary 

Design snd Results: Pre-post Jeslgn. Purty-elght boys and 46 glrla werr ran* 
doiftly selected for. testing. Pretests were, obtained on all but only 3b 
boya snd 24 girls were postteated. Theae 59 puplla showed a t^an nentai 
Age gain of 11 nonths during the 7 lunths between testings. This pro- 
duced a aean IQ gsln of 10 points froa 76 to 66. In tenu of national 
.Bom percentiles, teean pretcat performance was at the 16th percentile, 
wan posttest perCorcance was at the 28th percentile. 



Coaponsnta : 
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tASn CHILOBOOO PIIOJSCT 
Nw York, N«v York 



Title I Support: No Contixt: Urbin 

Ttra«t Croup CharactcriatlcB 

Kuaber Served; 160 entered each yeer and Dates; 1962-67 

remaloed for five yeara. 

Age or Grade lUnge: pre-K - third grade Ethnic Group: aosCly Black 

Other Pupil Characteriitlca; none given 



Project Characterlatlca 
Measured Cognitive Objectlvaa; laprovcsMnt In parfonnance on IQ and readlneis 

t«lt8. 

Fadlltlea; Laboratory ichool and regular public achool claaarooma. 

Treatncnt Duration: five houra per week 

Cbaponents; 

Peraonnel : One teacher and oaa collage-graduate aia latent teacher per 
clasi; coMimlCy aldea and aoclal worker . 

Currlculua t Davalopaant of language and cqncept iklUe; inclusion of 
Bath end eclence akllla In prlury grades. 

Strategy : Self-paced* Indlvldusllied end eull-group Instruction; «uch 
feedback; creative dreaatlce. 

Envlrooaent : aoderetely aCrucCurad 

Katerlele: Often designed by etaff; Deutich prograa; laany ganes and 
nanlpul stives « 

Pupll-Taacher Ratio ; unknown 

Training * Three weeks pre-eervlce plus inacrvlce for Ceachera and 
Bsalstant tsachera« 

Parent Involveaent ; Konthly Metlnga; percnte trelned Co aupport prograa 
at hoM with g«B<a» books* quaatlona. 

Teata Uaed: Stanford-Blnet 

Daalgn end Raeulta: Pr»->post d«slgn. IQ gain acoree elgnlf IcanCly better than 
control group. 
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AOGKEXTCO READING PROJECT 
PonoM, California 



Title X Supports Yc> 



CoQtaxti UrbH 



Tarnct Croup Oi«r«etcri»tic» 



MumbtT Servtdt 1,230 



UtMi. 1967-63 



A(t or Cradc XAOfa: flraC - third Kr«da 



Bcbaic Croup: awatly Mexican- 
iMrican; Black, aoae white 



Other Pupil Characteciatlca: Stodeata aalectttd oa b«ai» of teacher recooaende- 
tiooa aad diesooetic teat ecorea* 



Meaau^ed Cocnitive Ob^ectiveat laprovewDt io pexforunee on reading echieve- 



7eciiitieet teguler and oihar clejeioov 
TrMtaeot Duretion: Four watha; aual^er of hour* veti^d eccordiag to need. 
Coaponcnte; 

Pereonnel i Three couaaelors, two paychologlata, four resedial reading 
epecicliete, one helping teacher,** end 36 teacher «idea eugMnted regu- 
lar teaching etaff. 

CurrieuliM ! ]t«»adlel reeding; euppleaeatel to re^vler cleaaroon inttruc- 

tiOQ. 

Stretegy i Thoee with greateet need received individual or cull group 
inattuctlon outelde reguler deeeroom; thoee In reiuler cleaexoon bene- 
fited froa eervlcec of e ehared helping tejcher and e nonprofeeeionel 
clMtTOoa Bide vho aesieted vlth claee menagesent end e ainiaal aaount 
of iaetruction; all InstTuction teechex directed; no one teechlng sethod 
e^iloyed, 

toriroMient i wderately ettuctuxcd 

Kateriele i Speciel profesalonal book* end currlcultai aatariele uecd; ell 
coHerclally evelleble. 

Pupil-Teacher Katio ; 3-6:1 for thoee receiving epecial instruction 

Training ! Intensive pre- and insrrvice treinlag provided for ell eteff 
through conferences, vorkehops, lectures. 

Per<nt- Involveaent : Encoureged through peychologist end counselor lieison 
end perent neetinge. 

Tests Used: Vide Kuige Achievement - reeding 

Deeign end Raeults: Pre-post design. A randoa aaspla of 286 was drawn for 
cveluation purposee — 8 boy* and 8 girla fro« each of the three jtredea 
In each of the elx schools served ia FY 1967. Both pre- snd posttcst dete 
were obtained on 213. During the aix Months botvcei) testings, grsde- 
e^uivelent geine renging froa 7 aonthe (third grede girls) to 1 year (first 
gxade boye). Average growth rate wM 1.^ aonths per wonth. in FY 60, 
complete dete were obteined on 26S pupils. An everage growth rete of 
1.2 aonths per aonth w::e found during thn four-aonth periou between 
testings. Horn recently, the program has hnen extended to encoapaee 
grsdee K throu*** ^ix end has ceased to be succesaful*. 



Project Oierecteristice 
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LAhGUACS STINJLATZOH PROGRAM 
Auburn* Altbua 



Tltlt Z Support: No Context: Urbtn 

Target Cr ou p Chtracttrittict 

Hu^er Served: 32 Deteo: 196^-65 

Age or Crede Range: flret grede Ethnic Group: Bleck 

Other Pupil Cherecterletlos : Hcmn ZQ of 75 ee aeeeured by ZTPA; tvo levels 
below grede level In language. 

Project Cherecterietice 
Heaaured Cognitive Object Ivee: ImprovamenC In IQ end lenguage ability, 
racllltlae: leboratory cleeeroca 

Treetaent Duration: One hour p«(r day, four daye par veek/lO weeks. 
CoBponente : 

Pereonnel : Director vas Ph.D. candidate and feculty member at Auburn 
Unlverelty; taatlng personnel vere volunteere froo Auburn Paychology 
Dapartncnt; appartntly no eldee. 

Currlculua : developnantal language 

Strategy * Studente vere pullad fron chair regular claaeroou; Inetruc- 
tlon vaa In llau of regular Inatructlon la language; leeeone highly 
etructured and eequentlel; ease teaching aethod ueed for all* 

Envlronaent : highly etructured 

Materlele : Paabody Language Davalopeiant Kit (leeeone 1 through 40); 
story booka. 

rt'o 11 -Teacher Ratlc - 8:1 

Trslnlnfc s Teachsre trained In Peebody method. 

Perant Znvclvenant > none Indlceted 

Teete Dead: Steuford-Blnet, Zlllnole Teet of PeychollnguleClc Abilities, 
Cellfomle Raedlng Taet, Durrall Analysis of Reading 

Daalgn Rarolta: Pre-poet with follow-up. ZQ and reading perforsance 
slgnlticantly better than control group. 
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PWJGRAMED TUTORIAL READXNC PROJECT 
Indianapolis, Indiana 



Title I Support: Yea Context; Urban 



TarRet Croup Charactariatics 

Vua^er Served: 43 Uatea: 1965-66 

A^e or Grade Ranjc: flrot arade Bchnlc Group: 60 percent Black, 

40 perccot white 

Other Pupil Charaeteriatica: none given 



Project CharacteristtcB 

Measured Cogni^tfive Objectives: Improvement In perfomiance on criterion- 
referenced reading testa. 

Facilities: other classroom * 

Treatment Duration*. 1/2 hour daily for one school year 

Coaponenta : 

Personnftl ; Research director; head aupervisor had only three years 
college and experience as programmer; field supervisora of tutors served 
as liaisons with bchool staff; paraprofeasionals served as tutors. 

Curriculum ; Remedial reading to supplement classroom Instruction. 

Strategy : Student removed from classroom for instnictlon; tutors* behav- 
ior tightly programmed by "lesson plans;" tutors heavily supervised; guided 
discovery learning; success programmed in* 

Environment : highly structured 

Materials ; Ginn basal r^der plus special sequence of leaaon plana devel- 
oped at Indiana University. 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio : 1:1 

Training ; Tutora received 12 houra pre-aervice training which required 
12 additional houra of related home study; 6 hours inservlce training also 
provided; cot tinuous supervision. 

Parent Involvement : none Indicated 

Teats Cjed: Metropolitan Readiness, Ginn 

Design and Resulta; Pre-poat deaign with control group. Ginn poattest acorea 
were significantly higher for the treatment group than for the controls. 
Similar results were found in a svore recent (1966-69), larger-acale 
evaluation involving a nationwide sample of 17 school districta. In 
almoat all instances (IS of 17), postteat comparlsona favored the treat- 
ment children. This was true even in five schools which apparently 
assigned the more able children to the control group. 
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SPEECH AND LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin* 



Title I Support! Yes Context* Urban 



Target Group Characteristics 

Muaber Served: 136 Dstes; 1966-67 

Age or Grade Range: first - secord grade Ethnic Group; none given 

Other Pupil Characteristics: Mean IQ of 84; low oral language facility as 
judgedjfy teachers and therapists on basis of oral articulation test. 



Pro ^ ^ect Characteristics 
Measured Cognitive Objectives: Performance on tests of verbal language skill. 
- Facilities: other classrooms 
Treatment Duration: Up to three houra per week for 15 weeks. 
Components: 

Personnel; Supervisor was a speech therapist and licensed In special edu- 
cation with 20 years experience; thersplsts were state licensed with an 
average of 7 years experience. * 

Currlculua : Rich In auditory and verbal stimuli consisting of a sequence 
of structural units developed by project staff and designed to Improve 
talking and listening skills. 

StrateRv : Provided snail group instruction outside normal classrooms; 
tescher directive. 

Environment: Moderate to highly atructured; therapists were flexible in 
responding to students* needs. 

Materials ; Some locally developed; otherR conmerclally available. 
Pupll-Teacher Ratio : 7:1 

Training : No pre- or Inservice training specified. . 

Parent I nvolvement ; parents informed through nevalettcra and conferences. 

Teats Used; Anaaons Quick Test of Verbal-Perceptual Intelligence 

Design and Results; Posttest with matched control group. Small but statist 
tlcally significant differences in posttest scores favored the treatment 
group over the controls. No significant differences, however, were 
found In four oore recent evaluations conducted between 1967 and 1969. 
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MORE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 
Veu Yorkt New York 



Titled Support: Yes Context: Urban 



Target Groiip Characf rlatlce 

Muaber Served: approxlaately 16,600 per year Datea: 1965-67 

Age or Grade Range: pre-K - sixth grade Ethnic Groups wajorlty Black 

j or Puerto RIcan 

Other Pupil Characteristics; none given 



Project CharacterlBtlci 

Hcaaured Cognitive Objectives! Inproveaent in perfomance on achlevenent tests 
In reading. 

Facilities} regulsr claaarooms 

Trcataent Duration: 1/2 day dslly> Pre-K, full day dally, grades K - vixth/ 
one year. 

Cooponents: 

Personnel : Staffs of each participating school included social workers, 
psychlstrlsts, speech Improvement teachers, paychologlsts, conaunlty rela- 
tlons coordlnstors, snd paroprofesslonsl sides In sddltlon to teschlng 
snd sdmlnlstrstlvs personnel* 

Curriculum ! Hone sped si; emphasis on Isngusge ski lis. snd resdlng. 

/ 

Stratcgy i Reorganised and expanded the teschlng, sdmlnlstrstlve, and 
supportive staffs to better serve students In sll sress of need; students 
were taeterogeneously grouptid in classes, offered more individual and small 
group Instruction; provided remedial, tutorial, and enrlchsrent Instruc- 
tion during regulsr school and after school hours; encPUrsged teachers to 
eaploy Innovative techniques. 

' Environment : varied • * 

Materials ; Normal quota supplied schools vss supplemented; wide vsrlety of 
audiovisual equipment was [.urchased* 

yupll-Teacher Ratio ; 15.22 ;1 

Tralnlnf; ; Pi'cservlce orientation for teachers and adalnlatratora} local 
colleges sponsored a variety of Inservlce sctlvlties snd awarded scholsr* 
ships for course study. 

Parent Involvement ; Community relations coordlnstors planned meetlngCi 
sctlvlties^ and courses which nany psrents attended. 

Tests Used: Hctropolltsn Achievement- reading 

Dealgn and Results: Pre-post design with control groups. Cain scores In some 
grsdcs were better than control groups and national norms. Many more 
recent evaluations have been laadc of the program and have reached similar 
conclusions. In general, gains made in the program exceed gains made by 
Astchcd contiol groups but fall short of the month-for-month rate expected 
of average children In regular school programs. 
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PROJECT CONCERN 
Hertford,' Connecticut 



title I Support: Yes Context: Urben 



Terget Croup Charecterlstlca 
Umber Served: 260 Dates: 1967-68 

Age or Grade Range: K - sixth grade Ethnic Group: 4/5 Blsck 

Other Pupil Character Istlca: none given 



r Project Characterlatlca 

Keasured Cognitive Objectives: Itaproventnk In perforaance on testa of Iq, 
raadlneaa, and achievement In baalc akllla* 

Tacllltlea: Other daaa rooms In auburban achoola. 

Traataent Duration: full day dally for one year . 

Componenta: 

Personnel : Director of Inservlca training for aldea, coordi:.*itor of 
aides, volunteer mother aides. 

Curriculum : Sane as that normally taught in the receiving achool. 

Stratersy i Bused children to a suburban receiving achool for full day*a 
instruction and provided them with support from a team of on'j teacher and 
one aide who accompanied them to the achool and provided aervlcea which 
varied from school to school* 

tinvlronaent : vsrled 

Materials : none mentioned 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio : 25:1 

Training : Monthly Insarvlce workshop to trsin sides* 

Psret*t Involvement : volunteer siother sides 

Tests Used: Uechsler Intelligence, Primary Mentsl Abilities, Ketropolltan 
Readiness, lows Test of Basic Skills, Sequentlsl Test of Educational 
Progress 

Dsslgn and Results: Pre«po8t design with a control group. IQ galna and verbal 
achievement gains were significantly better for program participants than 
for comparable control children In grades K-3. The program was not suc- 
cessful In gradea 4 and 5. Growth rates in both original snd subsequent 
cfvaluatlons were less than month-f or^nnonth* 
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SCHOOL AND HOKE PROGRAM 
Flint, Michigan 



Tide I Support: No 



Context: Urban 



Target Croup Characteriatlo 



Hunger Served: 1,100 



Dates: 1961-62 



Age or Grade Range: K 



sixth grade 



Ethnic Group: Black 



Other Tupll Characteristics: none given 



Project Characteristics 



Measured Cognitive Objectives: Inprovement in performance on reading achleve- 
nent testa. 

Facilities: children's homes 

Treatment Duration: Evenings, daily for five months. 
Components: 

Personnel : Some mothers were aides snd served as home visitors, counse- 
lors, and attendance officers. 

Curriculum : Direct involvement of parents In the at-home learning expt 
iences of their children. 

Strate^ ; Regular school tetchers assigned special reading materials and 
exercises to students to be done at home snd provided study guides for 
parents so that they could assist the students in developing good study 
hsbits and improve rtsding skills. 

Environment : vsried 

Materisls : Commercislly "vailable materials used in different ways; some 
locally developed ones. 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio : not applicable 

Training : Teachers aet monthly to discuss progress, problems, snd materials 
use. 

Parent Involvement : Both in planning and implementing program. 
Tests Used: Gstes Revised Resding 

Design and Results: Pre-post design. Performance significantly better than 
control group and disadvantaged norm. 
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AFTER SCHOOL STUDY CEMTERS 
New York, New York 



Title I Support: Yes Context: Orban 



Target Croup Characteristics 

Nuaber Served: 30,000 Datea: 1966-67 

Age or Crade Range: second - alxth grade Ethnic Croup: noatly Black 

or Puerto Rlcan 

Other Pupil Characteristics: One year or Bore retarded In reading or oath; 
not receiving renedlal help In school. 



Project CharacterlBtlcs 

Measured Cognitive Objectives: Improvement In performance on reading achieve- 
ment tests. 

Facilities: other classroond 

Treatment Duration: 12p to 10 hours a week for 7 months of regular school year. 
Componentr: 

Personnel : No special personnel employed; no aldea.' 
Curriculum : remedial reading 

Strategy : Teachers tutored students Individually and in small groups and 
assisted them with homework; no single teaching technique waa character- 
Is tic of the program; offered two hours each afternoon; attendance 
voluntary. 

Environment ; moderately structured 
Materials : primarily SRA Reading Labs 
Pupll-Teacher Ratio : varied 
Training : none mentioned 
Parent Involvement : none indicated 
Tests Used: Metropolitan Reading Test 

Design and Results: Pre-post design (with a control group in FY 65). Perfor- 
mance of ASSC pupils was significantly better than the control group In 
FY 6S and growich was at the national norm month-for-month rate. In FY 67 
grovth was .7 months per month — somewhat above the dissdvantagcd norm. 
There was no control group in FY 67. 
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IITTEMSIVE READING INSTRUCriONAL TEAKS 
B*rt£ord| Connecticut 



• Title I Support: Tea 



Context > VK^en 



Target Croup CSterecterletlce 



KuBiber Served: 500 



Date*: 1967-68 



Age or Crade Range: 



third * alxth (rede 



Btbnlc Croup: none given 



Other Pupil Characterlatlcas Reading below grede level vlth potential for 
grovth; able to work within a group* 



Keaaured Cognitive Objectlvea: laproveaent In perforunce on reading achleve- 
■ent teata. « 

Facllltlea: other daaarooM 

Treataeot I>uratlon: Three houra dally tor 10 weake of reguler adiool year. 
CoBponenta: 

Peraonnelt One reading apeclaliat, two reading teechere per teas; no 
a Idea. 

Currlculun : reaedlel reading 

StrateRv ; Teacher directive; teeae provided one hour each of Inatructlon 
}n phonics/word attack, basal reading vocabulary and coaprehenalon. 
Individualised literature and library orlcntetion each aomlng. 

Envlrorment t aoderately to highly etructured 

Materials ; Soae locally developed packeta; som cowercially available. 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio ! 15:1 

Tralnlnft ! etch afternoon for teachera 

Parent Involvenent t Forty percent visited centers at least once for 
conferences. 

Teats Used: Csllfornle Reeding Achleveaent 

Design and Results: Pre-post design. Crade-equlvalent galne ^ver the 10-week 
treatnent period rsnged from 7 Months to 1.5 yesrs, grestly exceeding the 
netlonsl nor*. In aore recent yests the project has been Modified to 
serve flrst-grsdc children. Evslustlon evidence shows continued succsss 
but grade-equlvslent scores ere not svsllsbls. 



froject Chsrscteristlcs 
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mjCCr CONQUEST 
B«st St. LouU, tlllnola 



t Support I Yea ■ Coottxtt Suburban 



Tarnat Croup Charac.arlatlca 

Kwbar Scrvadt 1,089 lUtMt 1969-70 

Aga or Crada laoga: firat - alxth gtad« tthalt Ctoup: voatly Black 

Othar ?upil Charactarlatica: Capable atudrnta w!ioac reading probleaa could 

not ba balpad by regular claa&rooa teachara; one year or •ore below grade 
level in reedlns; potentlel to reed et grede level. 



Prefect Chereeteriettee 

Keeeured Cognitive Objectivee: laprovcaeat in perforaance on reeding echieve- 

■ent teete. * « 

fecilitiee: Three cllxiice end other cleeerooae. 

Treetaent Duretlonl Credee one - three, 3/A hour e dey, 4 deje per veek/7 1/2 aoe 
Credee four - eix, 3/4 hour e dey, 2 deye per veek/7 1/2 aoe. 

Component e I 

pereonnel ; One reedinft epecieliet; four reeding teechere end one eide per 
clinic; nine epecielly treined ^^eedlng teechere ehered by **other cleeerooaa;^ 
three echool connunity eidee; four eupervieore. 

Curriculua ; rcacdiel reeding 

Stretegy ; Diegnoele in cllnlce end rcaedletion either in **other cleeerooM*' 
<gredee one - three) or dinice (gredee four - eix); eupplceicntel to reguler 
ediool reeding progrea; guerentecd eucceee built in; reaedietlon lodivlda- 
elieed; teecher directive. 

Envlronaent ; aoderetely to highly etructured 

Metcrlele ! veried; ell conaerlcelly evalleble 

PupiUTeecher Ratio ; 6:1 

iTelninj^: Pre-eervice treining two veeVe to one yeer; ineervlce treinlng 
one dey per veek. 

Perent Involveaent t Cleeerooaa obeervere; regulerly echeduled conferencee; 
hoae vieite. 

Teete Ueed: Cetee Priaery Reiitling, Cetee Advenced priaery Reeding, Cetee Survey, 
Cetee-HecGinitle 

Deeign and ReeuUel Pre*poet deeign. tn Tt 69 project perticipente aide 
grede-'cquivalent geine of 9.4 ao\the in e 7.5 aonth period — e growth 
rete 25Z greater then the netionat nora. In Tt 70 the aeen gelo wee 
1>04 yeere, exceeding the norael e.^cceticn by 39Z, 
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mnCT MAKS 




Title I Support i' Tm Ceatutt: Suburbtn 



Terttt Crovp Chwctarlatlca 

Vw^r Um6t 212 Dttttt 1969-70 

As* or Crt^ tugts first - fourth gradt Stbaic Croupt Irlthi 7reocb» 

Xt«llt4, Putrto KlcAfi 

OtlMr fupll OuiracttrUtlcat Ptrfonuoct in rt«^lnt btlow potcntltl •blllty 
M dtttrvlud by dltgnotftlc laitruMott. 



>Toj«ct Ouractarlatlca 

MMovrcd Cognltlva Objoctlvttt Vtdttctlon of dltcrtpMcy bttvttn ability «ad 
p«rfonMac« in raadlog. 

yacilitina) etbax claaarooa 

Yraatacat Duratloni 45 mlnutoa dally for aavta aonUia 
Coapoocntai 

yaraoonal t Ooa raftdisg apadallat. atvcn ttaehara apacially tralntd in 
raadUt* no aidaa. 

terrleulmt rM^ial raadliii 

Stratagy t TaacWr dlractlva* individual dlagnotaa. group rcaedlatlnn; 
noppltaancal to r«tular claaaroea Inatructloni atudanta ralaaatd froa 
elaaarooMi no one taacbist ttcbnlqua waa charactariatlc of tha prosran 
bot all dlffarad fren tradition. 

lavlrow— nt t aodarataly atructurtd 

Matarlala t Cu—ircially avallabla but otbar than tboaa uaad in rasular 
claaaroeaa. 

rupll-Tcacbar latlo i 6tl or battar 

Train Inu t Inaarvlc* ooea a aootb and participation in auaaar raadlnt 
inatituta. 

Parent Tnvotv—rnt i Taachar coofarancaa ab^ 37 Mibar parent advlaory 

council* * 

Taata Vatdt Hatropolitan AchlavtMnt 

Daalcn and Raaultas fra*poat dcalgn. In both FY 69 and fY 70 s*in acoraa on 
both tha Kaadlnt and Ubrd KnowUdta aubttata at all srada lavala vara 
atatlatlcally algnlficant and exceeded tha dltadvantascd nom. With only 
a fei# axcaptlooa (lUadlnt In tradaa ) and 4, n 6)« and Vord Knowledsa in 
trado 4» rr 70) > talna axcatdtd ao&th-for»aonth. 
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SELP-DIRECTIVE OWMATIZATIOH PROJECT 
Jollct, Illinois 



Title I Support: Ho Context': Urban 



Target G- oup Characterletlce 
Number Served: 107 ^atea: 1964-65 

Age or Grade Range? flrit - fourth grade Ethnic Group: iioetly Black 

Other Pupil Characterlatlca: none given 



Measured Cognitive Objectives: I»provea«nt In perfortisnce on reading achleve- 
■ent tssts. 

Padlltles: regulsr classroon 

Tresfent Duration: Three to five tlMs a week for seven -onths; two ssssion. 
each 3 1/2 months with an Intermlaslon. 

Conponentfi: 

Personnel : No speclsl stsff; no aides. 

Curriculum : dramatic readings 

Stratsflr ; stud«t dlr.ctlvr; studsnts dramatlt.d storicj '^J-y ""^ " 
traylng ••If-chossn charactsrs. Studsnts worked In small groups taixj. 
Rsmalndsr of day normal. 

Environment ; rslatlvely unetructured 

Matsrlala: 200 commercially avallabls high Intsrsst lavsl storybooks. 

Pupll-Teacher Ratio : 25 or 30:1 
Training : Some Ineervlce, amount not given. 
Parent Involvewant : none Indicated 
Teste Ueed: Gray-Voti-w-Rogers Achievement - reading 

Deelgnand Reeulte: Pre-poet dealgn. Performance elgnlf Icantly better than 
control group and national norm. 
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AFTEnOOM XEKEDIAL ASP miCUKENT FBOCSAM 
Buffalo, Kcw York 



Title I Support: Tea Context 3 Dzbin 



TTKa; Group Onracterlatlci 

ViMber Served: 4,363 Ditei: 1S66-67 

Ase or Grade Range: third - eighth cride Ethnic Croup: aoitly Black; 

soae vhlte, Puerto Rlcan. 

Other PuplX Characterlstlca: Hoat teated ouc or nore yeara belov grade level 
OD achlevcaenc testa. 



Project Characterlatlca 

Meaaured Cognitive ObJecClvea: Zaprovcacnt In perfoxaance on achleveaent tcata 
in aath and reading. , 

Fadlltiea: other clitaaroou 

Treatment Duration: I 1/2 houra per day, 3 daya per week/5 aontha 
Cosponenta: 

Peraonnel t Ko apeclal staff; regular teachera working after regular hours. 
Curriculua ; > reaedial reading and aath 

Strategy ; Teacher directive; no ona teaching aethod was characterlatlc 
of the progrsa; taught Individually or in saall groups. 

Environaent : aoJerately structured 

Materials : Ihoae used durltg regular school dsy and acae additional 
reading aaterlals. 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio : 6:1 ' • * 

Training : none Indicated 

Parent Involvpacnt i Planning and revising of prograa. 
Teats Uaed: California Reading, California Achleveaent 

Peslgn snd Rc&ults: Pre-post design. During H* 67, sverage grade-equivalent 
galna In both reading and arlthaetlc at each grade level were equal to 
or greater than aonth-for-aonth. Pooled serosa grade levels the 802 
children for whoa data were avallsble averaged s 1.09 nonth-per-aonth 
rste of gain In reading while the rate wsa 1.30 nonth per sonth for 
M children in srlthaetic. 
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FEINALD SCHOOL REKEDIATION OF LEASNIMG DISOIIDEBS FROGBAH 
l>oa AngalHt California 



Title I Support: No . Context: Urban 



Target Group Characteriatica 

Nuaber Served: 220 Detee: '1966-67 

Age or Grade Range: second - eighth gradti Ethnic Group: 2/3 Black, 

1/3 Kexican American or white 

Other Pupil Characteritrics: All sale, at least 1.5 yeere behind national norm 
in school achievement; of everege intelligence; non-peying in e echool 
generelly eerving tuition only etudentc. 



Project Cherecterietice 

Haasured Cognitive Objectives: Inproveaent in perforaance on echieveaent teete 
in reeding, lenguege, end aath. 

Facilities: leboretory school 

Treetnent Duretion: 6 hours daily* for 9 nonths 

Conponents: 

Personnel : Teachera end eupervieore certified and epecially treined in 
diagnosing end treating leeming dieordere; eides were greduete and under- 
greduate univereity studente. 

Curriculuan compreheneive r«3ediel in ell ereee 

Strategy : Students bused r.o leb school for totel program; student directive, 
highly individualised; reaedietion end evelution follcwed diegnoeie. 

Environfnt : highly etructured 

Materiele : CoBnercielly aveileble; conpreheneive etock. 
Pupil^Teecher F^itJ -^ : 5 : 1 

Training : Exteneive pre- end ineervica training with eone uee of video- 
tepee. 

Parent Itivolveaent : Part of rcsedietion when neceesery. 

Teete Ueed: Wecheler Intelligeilcs Seele, Celifomie Achieveaent - reading, aath, 
lenRuage 

Deeign and Refulte: Pre-poet deeign. Perforaance eignificently better then 
control group and netionel nora. 
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PUIS PROCRAM 
Buffalo, Mew York ' 



Title I Support: Yes ^ Context: Urb«o . 



TttKet Croup CharacterlstAcB 

KuERber Served: 7,A36 Datea: 1967-68 

Ase or Crade lUnge: first - eighth grade Ethnic Croup: mostly Black; 

1/4 white or Puerto Rican 

Other Pupil Churacterlstica: lloat were one to tiro ye&ra belov grade level in 
achool achievement. 



Project Characteristics 

Measured |[^ognitive Objectives: Isprovcaent in perfomance oa achlevenent testa 
In reading and oath. 

facilities: other daasrooD 

TreaCoent Duration: One to 1 1/2 hours daily (30 to 45 oinutea la each subject) 
for 7.5 months in reading and B months in math. 

Components t 

Personnel : ..bcVicrs had regular or temporary certification (not special 
credientials), but did not hold regular teaching positions in schools. 

Currlculun ; corrective reading, remedial math 

Strategy : Teachers provided small group and individual instruction during 
regular school day» but as supplement to regulsr classroom InBtructioo; 
aBsieted regulsr cinfta room teachers in diagnosing problema for referral. 
Ho single teaching method employed. 

Environment : moderately structured 

Materials : Commercially available texts and garnet, specially ordered. 
Pupil-Teacher Ttatlo : 5-6 : 1 

Training : One week pre-servlce training with reading apecialiats plus 
attendance at service institutes in summer. 

Parent Involvco^nt ; none indicated ' , 

Tests Vaed: Callfovnla Achievement - reading i math 

Design and Results: Pre-post design. In FV 67| a representative sample of 
program participants made a mean reading achievement gain of B<9 mottha 
during the 7.:$ months between testings and an arithmetic achievement gain 
of 7.3 month:.. In FY 68 the mean grade-equivalent gains were 8.52 or'ntha 
in reading (ever a 7.5-month period) snd 9.12 months in arithmetic (o^rer 
an B-mcnth pcsriod). The Ti 6& gains In both reading and arithmetic 
exceeded national norms by approximately 14Z. 
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DUCNOSTIC READING aiNICS 
Cleveland, Ohio 



Tide I Support: No 



Context: Urban 



Target Gtoup Characteriatica 



Hunber Served: 532 



Datea: 1969-70 



Age or Grade Range: fourth - seventh grade 



Ethnic Gtoup: none given 



Other Pupil Chara'ctc^rlstlcs : Hore than one yeat belcv expected reading level; 
none with "low" IQ's, 



Project Characteristics 



Measured Cognitive Objectives: lisprovenent In fK'jrf ormance on reading achieve- 
ment tests. 

Facilities: clinics and regular clasar'JoiQs 

Treatment Duration: One hour dally for various periods of tltEe ranging from 
2.5 to 5.1 months. 

Components: 

Personnel : Certified reading specialists, speech therapla.t'fl , psychologists, 
social workers, and aides from comunlty. 

Curriculum : remedial reading 

S trategy : Clinic provides both diagnostic and remediation services and 
follov-up supportive services to regular classrooms t student directive; 
Indlvldualired. 

Environment : highly structured 

Haterlala ; Commercially available but specially applicable to needs of 
program. 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio : 1:1 

Training : Monthly Inservlce training held for regular classroom teachers. 

Parent Involvement ; Attended monthly meetings; formally evaluated program; 
supported students. 

Tests Used: Gates-HacGlnltie Heading 

Design and Results: Pre-post design. Performance significantly better then 
national norm. 
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EUKliTMiY READING CENTERS 152 
KllvAukee, Vlscoosln 



Title X Support: tei Context: Urban 



j Target Croup Cheracterlstlce 

Vuaber Served: over 1,000 Dateet 1966-67 

Ag* or Crade Range: fourth *• eighth grede Ithnlc Croup: both Bleck end 

tAilte 

Other pupil CherecterUtlcei Average or ebove everege IQ; ooe yexr or aore 
reterded In reading. 

Project Cher.ncterietice 

Meaeurnd Cognitive Objective*: Ivproveawnt In perfotaaac* on reeding achleve- 
Mst teata. 

FaclllClea: other and regular claaaroow ' ^ 

Treacnenc Duration: 30 alnutea dally for approxlsateJy 7 Bontha (until reading 
at grade level) • 

; ' W 

CoBponenta : ^ 

Peraonnel t Supervlaore and head teachera vera credentlaled and licensed 
both- as reading epedallete and apedallsed teachers; 2/3 of center teachera 
vere also credentlaled and llcenaed aa reading epeclallata vlth average of 
12 yeara experience. 

Curriculum : renedlal reading 

' Strategy : Individual dlagnoeia and group reaedlatlon provided at centers 

until studenta were reading at grade level; center etaff alao asslated 
'regular daaarooa teachera In Identifying problem caaee and in aupportlng 
etudentfi upon their return to regular cleaaroon; no one teaching aethod 
eaployed. 

gnvironinent : noderately to highly atructured 
Katerlals: plentiful ard coanerclally available 
Pupil-Teacher Ratio t 5-8:1 

Training : none indicated ■ / 

Parent Involvetient : none indicated 
Teat a Deed: California Reading, Ulde Range Achieveaent 

Dealgn and Reeulta: Pre-post dealgn. During the flrat aeaeater of the 1966-67 
achcol year, reading test data vere obtained on sMre than 300 partlcipanta 
none of %ritOD was in the treatment for aore than S calendar aontha. The 
aean Client Reading gain was 6. A aontha while the oral reading gain vea 
6.9 BOuChs. A aecond poottest was conducted near the end of the aecond 
aeaeater. The aean length of prograa participation for the approxlaately 
500 puplla tested ves 7. A aontha. CMt^a were 7.6 aontha for Silent Read- 
ing and 8.9 aontha for Oral Reading. Evaluations conducted aince FY 67 
have failed to produce any evidence of lapse t whataoever. 
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THE LAFAYETTE BXLINCUAL CENTER 
Chicago, Illinois 



Title I support: Yes Context: Urban 



Target Croup Qiaracterlstlcs 

Nuaber Served: 65 Datea; 1969-70 

Age or Grade Range: sixth - eighth grade Ethnic Group: nostly Puerto 

Kicaa 

Other Pupil Characterlatlcs: Spoke Spanish rt hooe; recent arrivals to V. S.; 
noraal IQ's. 



Pro;1ect Characteristics 

Heasured Cognitive .Objectives: Zsproveaent In perfojmaace on tests of IQ, 
ability, and achlevenent In reading, language, and math. 

Facilities: laboratory school - "school-vlthln-a-school" 

Treatment Duration: Six hours dally for slghc ncmCha each year up to three years. 
Conponente: 

Personnel: Classrooa teachers and supervisors were blllzisv-al and nost were 
credentlaled to teach English as a Second Language (ESL)* Bilingual aides 
asalsted teachers but not with Inetructlon. Resource tsacher and achool- 
' cotHBunity repreaentatlve worked cloasly vlth parent^. 

Currlculua ; Deyelopnental reading and language; Klnlna of two hours dally. 

Strategy ; A full school prograa was offered. Initially taught in Spanish 
with eventual vransltion to English; nongraded; Individual dlagnobis pre- 
ceded remedlfitlon; individualized or soall group InstnicCion; 15 volunteer 
Anglo students participsted in prograa serving as nodsls end tutors. 

Envlronnent : Academic sessions hi^ly structured; other aeasiooB lew to 
moderately atructured.' 

Materials ; Hoat were specially developed by staff. 
Pupil-Teacher Ratio : 16:1 

Training : pre-service training for aides; Inservlce training for everyone 
one hour, twice s month. 

Psrent Involvement : Home vtaitstions; attended adult claaaea In English; 
served on sHvi^ory council; informally evaluated prograa. 

Tests Used; Short Test of Educational Ability, Test of Gensrel Ability, Ketro- 
politen Achievement - reading, math, language 

Design and Results: Pre-post design. Program participants showed a ststisti- 
cally slBnif leant median IQ gain of 8 »■ Ints. They made achievement gains 
greater than aonth-for-month in Engllu.. reading, spelling, language, and 
arithmetic problem aolving and in Spanish reading and arithmetic problem 
solving. 
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COMMUNICATION SKILLS CENTER PROJECT 
Detroit, Kichlgan 



Title X Support: Yes Context: Qibvi 



Target Croup Cheracterlstlce 
Vu^er Served: 2,845 Datee: 1966>67 

Ase or Grade Range: seccnd - eleveatb grade Ethnic Croup t moatly Black 
Other ^Pll Characterlatlcs: none given 



Project Characteristics 

Keaaured Cognitive Object Ivee: Itq>rovement in per-forunce on reading achieve- 
ncnt teats. 

Facilities: clinlca and other clasarooos 

Treatnent Duration: Approximately two hours per'veek for one or tvo aeoeaters; 
ausRoer aeaslon - one hour dally. 

Coaponenta: 

Personnel: Reading diagnosticians , psychologlatai aocisl theraplotSi and 
Xny aides as veil as remedial reading teachers. 

Curriculum : rencdlal reading 

Strategy : Individual diagnoses conducted at clinics; remediation provided 
Individually or In amall groups at clinlca or in special claasrooos. 

Environment : moderately to highly structured 

Materials : Specially developed at a reading lab In one of the clinics. 
pupil-Teacher Ratio : 8:1 in dasaroomsj 3:1 in clinics 
Training : none indicated 
Parent Involvement : none indicated 
Tests Use?: Stanford Reading Achievement 

Dealgn and Results: Pre-poat design. Reading gtadc-equlvaletvt gain scores for 
Junior and senior high school project participants during FY 67 exceeded 
both their own pretreatment growth rates and national norma (month-for- 
month). Ho consistent evidence of success wan found at the elementary 
school level. Since FY 67 the project has been implemented only at the 
elemencary school level and all evsluationa have continued to produce 
negative results. 
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MXEDIAL READING LABORATOEIES 
CI Vaso, T«x«a 



Title I Support: Yes 



Context: tlrban 



TarKet Croup Character la tics 



Umber srved: 824 



Dates: X969-70 



Age or Grade Range: fourth 



twelfth grade 



Ethnic Group: oostly Mexican- 
Asksrlcan 



Other Pupil Chsracterlstics: Average intelligence; I'to 1.5 yeara below grade 
level in reading achlevenent.. 



Xeasured Cognitive Objectives: Improvement in performance on tests of basic 
akilla. 

Facilities: other clasaroons 

Treatment Duration: Approximately one hour dally for eight months. 
Components: 

Personnel : Counselors trained In diagnostic techniques referred students 
to lab teachers; half of the lab teachers were credentlaled reading 
apedallsts; no side». 

Curriculum : remedial reading 

Strategy : Use of special selection and scheduling procedures when dlsg- 
noslng problems at labs; provision for systematic Instructional planning 
and Individualised instruction in Isbsl suppleiaental to classroom; access 
to reading resource centers. 

Environment ; highly structured 

Materials : plentiful and coBaerclally available 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio : 8:1 

Training : Approximately 27 houra of pre- and Inservice training. 
Parent Involvement : none indicated 
Teats Used: Comprehensive Test of Baaic Skills 

Design and Results: Pre-^st design. During FY 70, the 677 public school 

children for whom both pre-r and postteat data were available shoved n read- 
ing grade- equivalent gain of 1.21 years during the eight-month period be- 
tweeo testings. Evaluations conducted using FY 68 and FY 69 data shoved 
BlnijLar gains (actually somewhat higher) on comparable standardised 
athievement tests. 



Project Characteristics 
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HIGHER HORIZONS 100 
Hartford, Conntcticut 



Titla I Support: No 



Context: Urban 



Target Group Charactarlatlca 



NuahcT Served: 100 



Dates: 1969-70 



Age or Grade Range: ninth grade 



Ethnic Group: none given 



Orhi%r Pupil Characteristics: Average intelligence} one to three yeara retarded 
in reading; willing to participate. 



Haaaured Cognitive Objectives: Inprovement in perfomance on teata of achieve- 
aent in reading and writing skilla. 

Facilitiea! laboratory achool; "achool-withln-a-achool" 

Treataent Duration: 3 3/4 hours daily for 8 nontha 

CoBponents: 

Peraonnel ; TWo teachers vere language specialists; one counselor worked 
full tine vlth just these 100 students providing conprehensive servicea; 
one graduate student assisted with . clerical duties, testing, and Instruc- 
tion. 

Curriculua : Developoental and renedlal vr::ting and reading. 

Strategy ; ' Provided a coaprehenaive cull day prograa in a deaonatration 
achool vith intenaive language training included in all acadealc inatruc- 
r tion; taught by a special inatructional teaa. 

■ Eovirongent : moderately atructured 

• Materials : plentiful and coaaercially available 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio : 12-13 : 1 

Training ; none Indicated 

Parent Involvement : Counselor vlaited parenta when necessary. 

Teats Uaed: HetropcXitan Achievsaant, Iowa Silent Reading* SRA Writing Skillla 

Design and Reaults: Pre-pcst design. Parforaance aignif icantly better than 
national norm. 



Project Cbaracteriatics 



I 



/ 
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PROJECT R-3 
S«n Jose, California 



Title I Support: Mo 



Context: Urban 



Target Group Characteristics 



Number Served: 70 



Dates: 1967-68 



Age or Grade Range 



eighth 



ninth grade 



Ethnic Group: aostly Mexican- 
American 



Other Pupil CharacterUtics : Englieh «peak<n5; at least one year below grade 
level but not more than two below in either reading or math. 



Maasured Cognitive Objectives: Inproveaent in performance on achievement tests 
in reading and math. 

Facilities: other classrooms 

Treatment Duration: Three rooming class periods dally for a year. 
Components: 

Peraonnel : Full time reading specialist; full time electronic technician; 
no aidea. 

Curriculum : Developmental and reaadial reading and math. 

Strategy : Provided a special morning academic prograa in reading and math 
with applications to the solution of almulated or real world problems; 
normal junior high program in afternoon; provided several extended highly 
atructured field trips to supplanent instructional leaaons^ 

Environment : ojoderately to highly structured 

Materials : Some commercially available; others apecislly developed by 
Lockheed. 

Pupll-Tescher Ratio : 15:1 
Training : none indicated 

Parent Involvement ; Active participation in claasroom actlvltiea, field 
trips, and meetings. 

Tests Used: California Achievement - reading, math 

Design and Results: Pre-poat design. Performance significantly better than 
cohtrol group and national norm. 



Project Characterietica 
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SUHHER JUNIOR UIClI SCHOOLS 
Hot York, Vew York 



- Title X Support; Yes_ Context: Urban 



Target Croup Characteristics 

Busber Served: unknown Dates: Sumer 1967 

Ase oc Grade Range: aeventh - ninth K^ftde Ettmlc Group: mostly Black 

and Puerto Rlcan 

Other Pupil Characteristics: At lea»t tvo years retarded In reading or failed 
Mthenatlca. 



Project Characteristics 

Measured Cognitive Objectives: Inproveaent In perfoiaacca nn achievement tests , 
la reading and nath. 

Facllltlea: other classrooms 

Treatnent Duration: 1 1/2 houra dally for 4 weeks for each subject 
Conponeota: 

Pcraonnel : Regular teachers, counselors, and adtn''t.Istrator8 employed; 
aides were high school graduates from Impoverished comounitles In need 
of financial assistance to continue their education. 

Curriculum : reaedlal reading and math 

Strategy : Used conventional teaching technlqiies; grouped students by 
• ability for reading but by grade for siath. 

Environment : HigAly structured; a special handbook detailed procedures 
to be followed* 

Materials : Seme cojmerclally available; others specially developed by 
. project staff. 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio : 20:1 

Tralnlnj^ : none Indicated 

Parent Involvement : ncne Indicated 

\ 

Teste Used: Metropolitan Achievement - reading* math 

Design and Results: Fre-post design. Evaluations conducted from 1967 throu^ 
1970 have consistently shovn that project participants made statistically 
significant average gains In both reading and arithmetic of at least 3 
(and In one case as siany as 9} grade-equivalent months during the 5.5 
week treatment period. Normative data for Intensive summer programs of 
this type are not available* but this project is Judged to be successful. 
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COLliCE BOUKD PROCKAM 
H«v York, Mew York 



Title X Support: Yii Contexts Urban 

N. . — 

TaTRtt Crcmp Cherecttrletlce 

Ihiabar Strvads 2»000 DatMS Stnncr 1967 

At* or Grada ftansai nlcth - tenth grada Itholc Groupt aostly Black 

aod Puerto Rlcan 

Other Pupil Characterlatics: Good attendance and behavior records; likely to 

enter only e general high echool prograa; 25 percent Initially ecored above 
^lede level* 50 percent ecored at grade level or two yeare belov, remainder 
ecored even lower in reeding and satb* 



Froject Character la tice 

Ne«eured Cognitive Objectlvesi Xaproveaent in perfoiBance on achievcaent teste 
in reading and math. ' 

recilitiee: other deearoona celled ccntere 

Treatment Duretioni Three houre dally for elx weeks. 

Cocaponente: • 

Personnel : Each guidance counselor eerved 100 otudtnts full tine In the 
eueaer; couounity eldes eerved ee family-program li«ieonet college etudent 
eidee eerved aa teaching aeeletante. 

Curriculum : Devalopoentel end remedial reading* and math* 

StrateRv ; Kotivated atudente to pureue a college prep curriculum end pro- 
vided Intenaive individualized instruction ' » assist them in realizing 
this goal* Local colleges and unlvereltles Ct. fitted thenstlvet to ad- 
mitting and providing financial eld for a certaiii percentage of parcicipanta. 

Environment i varied 

Heterlale t none mentioned 

Pupil-Teacher Ratlo i approximately 20:1 

Training ; none indlceted 

Parent Involvement : Conmunity aldee explelnud program to famlllee and 
assisted them in finding medical eervlcee. 

Teete Heed: Stanford Achievement - reading* math 

Deeign and Resulte: Pre-post deaign* Data from aunaer echool aeeslona .rom 
1967 through 1970 generally showed grade-equivalent galna exceeding the 
national norm expectation of nonth-for-oonth In both reading and math* 
Vhlle reeulta on single aubtesta were occaalonally ncgetlve, the generel 
pattern was clearly positive and waa supported by reeulte obtained on 
the Mew York Regente Examinations* All evidence for the regular echool 
year portion of the program was negative* 
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EXTAMSCD LAXCUACE AITS 7S0CIAX 
Buffalo. Hctf York 



TlCla I Support: Yaa Contaxtt Drban 



^ artat Croup Charaettriatlea 

Xuabar S«rvad} 1»884 Oata«t 1)66-67 

Aga or Cradt Kant>> acvtnth - tvtlfth grada Ethnic Croup: oona s^vrn 

Other fupll Charaettriatlea: Flft/ p«recnt apoka Southam rural dlaltec; 20 
percent apoka Italian and 1 pereant apok*. Spanlah at hoaia; 29 paretst 
apok« atandard Engllah; 85 parecat achieving ^n lowar third of elaaa. 



Frojeet Charactarlatlea 

Haaaured Cognitive Objaetlvea: laprovcaieat* in performaisea on teata of languaga 
achleveMnt. 

Paellltlea! regular daaarooaa 

TreAtBent Duration: One elua period dally for nine Bofltha. 
CoB^nenta: 

Paraonnel ; Ho apeelal paraonnal. 

Currleulua ; Xcaedlal language arte - apaaking and Writing, r^t gramar. 

Strategy ; Deereeeed the pupil-teacher retlo In languege erte eleeeee by 
hiring Bore teaehere; provided en Indlvlduellzcd prograa; teechere 
eloaalj luparvleed. 

Environ ta«nt : noderetely etrueturttd 

Materlele ; Cooaecclelly evelleble; haevy utc of eudlovleuele. 

PuMl-Teecher Ratio : 10:1 

Tretninn : One veek pre-earvlee; monthly Iniarvlee »ercinge; weekly obter- 
vetlone end dleeujelone. 

Perent Involve >ent : none ladleetad 

Ttate Oeed: Sequtntlel Teite of Edueetlonel Progreee, Cellfornle tanguige Teet 

Oeilgn end Reiulte: Pre-poet daelgn. The 456 high eehool puplle for whom pre- 
end poetteet dete were evelleble ahowed grede-equlvelent galne of ellfihtly 
nore than I yeer on the California Langoega Teet during the 7-aMath period 
betvian teitlng^ Thla gain le equlvelent to e growth rete of 1.48 aontha 
p5r month. Seventh end eighth gtada etudente made f)o ttgniCltaivt pto^tatt 
on the Cellforala teat end neither Junior or eanlor high eehool puplle _ ^ 
eboved elgnifleent gelfia on cha STB?. 
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HOKEMORX HELPDl PROGRAM 
New York, Ktv York 



Tltl« I Support: Mo Context: Urbin 

Tjrgit Croup Cb«rict«rl«tlc« 

Nuaber Served: 4l0 itudents; 240 tutori • Detei: 1963-64 

Age or Grade Itnge: third - alxth gradaa, atudanta Ethnic Croup: At leaet SO 
tenth - twelfth gredaa, tutora percent Fuffrto Blcen, 30 
percent Black - etudente; 
Other Pupil Cherecterletlce: Studente were 19 percent Puerto Ricen, 

reterded In reedlng« lecklng Independent 18 percent Bleck - tutore. 

etv)dy ekllle; tutore hed IQ over 100, reed- 
ing et grede level or better^ potentlel 
dropoute^ not neceeeerlly econoaleelly dleed. 

Project Cherecterletlce 
Meeeurcd Cognitive Objectives} I^irovcsent In perforaence on reading teeta. 
Pacllltlee: other cleierooBa» after achool 

Treatnent Duretlon: Two or four houre per week for five ■ontha - etudente; 
eevcn aontha - tutore, 

Coaponente: 

Pereonnel: Maeter teechere eupervleed the centere end trelned the tutore, 
but did not teech, Crede echool greduetee eerved aa clerlcel eldee. 

Curriculum ; renedlel reeding 

Strategy ; High achool etudente were peld en hourly wege to tutor eleaentery 
echool etudente In ree'dlng end aaelet then with hoMwork; It wee eeeuMd 
thet both tucore end etudente would benefit* 

Environment : low to moderete etructure 

Materlele ; Covmerclelly evelleble ^jut gcnerelly not ueed In regular cleee- 
rooma . 

Pupll-Teecher Retlo : 1:1 

trelnlna : Tutore trelned uelng epeelelly developed manual during a two 
week orlentetlon period end weekly Mondey workehope. 

. Perent Involvement : none Indleeted 

Teete Heed: Hew t(ork Taate of Growth In Reading (Studente); Iowa Silent Reeding 
(Tutore) 

Deelgn end Reeulte: Pre-poet dealgn. Performance of both etudente end tutore 
waa algnlf leant ly better then control group end national norma. 
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SUMMER UPUARD BOUND 
Terre lUut«, Indiana 



Title I Support: No Context: Urban 

TarRCt CrQug_ Characterlatlcs 

Number Served: 76 Dates: Summer 1966 

Age or Grade Range: tenth grade Ethnic Group: 35 percent Black, 

AS percent white 

Other Pupil Characteristics: Unmarried; college potential as judged by parents 
and counaelors; high achool grade point average of 2.17. 

Project Character is tlca 

Measured Cognitive Objectlvea: Improvement in performance on ability te'ts in 
reading, math, and abatract reasoning. 

Facilities: laboratory achool 

Treatment Duration: All day» dally for eight weeka of auonttr. 
Components: 

Personnel ; Ph.D. director; full-time counaelor auperviaed teating and 
dorm counaelora; realdent dorm counaelora and tutora were college students. 

Curriculum : Developmental and reoedial language arts, vath, study skills. 

Stratagy : Provided "highly" structured Innovative program of academic end 
extracurricular actlvltlea to studsnts living in residence on collega caapua 
in the hope of motivating then to continue their educetion. 

Environment : highly structured 

Materials : Some coma«rclally available, others developed locally. 
Pupil-Teacher Ratio .* none given 
Training : none indicated ' 
Parent Involvement : none indicated 
Teata Used: Differential Aptitude Teat 

Design and Reaultst Prc-poat design. Gain scores statistically significant. 
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SUMMARY 

Inner^clty Children Can Be Taught To Read: Four Successful 
Schools /I 

Description 

The Council on Basic Education examined four Inner city schools 
to determine the reasons for success in teaching disadvantaged children 
to read. The four schools which had appropriate data and success were: 

New York, New York PS 11 
PS 129 

Kansas City, Mo. Woodland School 

Los Angles . Calif, Ann Street School 

Achievement Results and Factors 

Success was measured by third graders achieving a 
national grade-level norm or better as a median 
arid an unusually low percentage cf non-v-eaders. 
Success at these schools required from 3 to 9 
years. Factors that seem to account for their 
success are: 



Strong leadership 
High expectations 
Good atmosphere 
Strong emphasis on 
read Ing. 

Not essential to the success of 

Small class size 
Achievement grouping 
High quality of teach- 
Ing. 



Additional reading 

personnel 
Use of phonics 
Individualization 
Careful evaluation of 
pupil progress, 

Che 4 schools are: 

School personnel of the 
same. ethnic background 
as the pupils. 

Pre-school education 
Outstanding physical 
facilities. 



^Weber, George, Inner-city Children Can Be Taught to Read; Four 
Successful Schools . Council for Basic Education, October, 1971. 
Source : IT. 
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APPENDIX R . 
o^T^Am, 165-166 

BEGINNING READING AND. M/^TH IN PS 133, NEW YORK CITY 
Description of Study 

PS 133 In Harlem Initiated a beginning reading and mathematics program 
based on the approach and methodology developed by Dr. Caleb Gattegno 
as Words In- Color and Mathematics In Color. The alms of the study were: 

a. mastering the skill of reading with comprehension; 

b. using the written language to express experiences with 
which they are familiar; 

c. mastering computational operations with numbers of any 
size and any base and applying these skills to their 
everyday experience; 

' d. enjoying school work, as represented by the volume of 
free composition produced by t:he child In English and 
mathematics. 

Achievement Results 

Reading: Comparison of Metropolitan Achievement Test Scores for Grades 

2 and 3 (Mean Grade- Equivalents) 

Mean Score Grade 2 ^ Grade 3 

Equivalent IQey^-eS 1968-69 1967-68 1968-69 

PS 133 Mean . 2.6 2.8 2.9 3.5 

District Mean 2.3 2.3 3.0 3.1 

Cltywlde Mean 1*1 2.8 3.7 3.6 

Arithmetic: Comparison of Metropolitan Achievement Test Scores for 
Grade 3 (Mean Grade Equivalents) 

Mean Score 

Equivalent 1968-69 1969-70 

PS 133 Mean 2.8 3.2 

District Mean 3.0 3.2 

Cltywlde Mean 3.5 3.5 

Cost and the Results 

For reading In 1968-69 there were 89 students In grade 2 and 71 In grade 

3 for a total of 160 students. The total cost of the program for 1968- 
1969, other than normal school expenditures was 37,884 or $237 per pupil. 



Source: 73. 
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APPENDIX S. 
SuMOfiry 167-163 

Inpiit and Output In California Compensatory Education Pro1ect> ' 

This suoBMiry briefly presents the findings of the recent study by 
Herbert J. Kleslliig which analyzes the relationship becveen process 
program organization, and achievement gains In California compen- 
satory education projects.^ 

Issues Is there a Relationship Between Coet/Intenslty and Probability 
of Success? 

A random sampling of 42 projects In 37 school districts was used as 
the basis for this analysis. Test data for approxlamtely 10% of 
California's 125,000 Title I children In 1969-70 were studied. 
Scores from the Stanford Reading Test were correlated with teaching 
strategies, Intensity of instruction, patterns of coordination of 
project, personnel and other variables. These data on the educa- 
tional process were obtained through questionnaires administered 
through personal interviews of project personnel. 

Briefly, "the findings were that the amount of Instruction given by 
trained reading specialists Is consistently related to pupil gains. 
There was some evidence to show that planning time and Instruction 
by paraprofesslonal teachln^^ personnel aiding the regular classroom 
teacher were also related to gains r,' 

The average gain for children Ic the projects studied was .87 months 
per month of gain; this Is .17 months gain greater than the normal 
rate of .7 months per month for disadvantaged children. The gain 
was substantially greater in projects using reading specialists. 
The multi-regression analysis used by Kiesling found that the 
minutes of instruction by the diagnostic reading specialist were 
related consistently to the performance of children with about 30 
minutes of individual equivalent instruction per week.^ In addition, 
when costs were assigned to input variables - for example $12,000/year 
for a reading specialist - it was found that "an expenditure of $300 
per pupil by a specialist will bring these children /"disadvantaged 
Title I children_^/ on the average to a rate of gain in raiding near 
the motional norm. This would be somewhat more probable if the spe- 
cialist is assisted by paraprofessionals working in the pupil's 
regular classroom."^ 



^Kiesling, Herbert J., Input and Output In California Compensatory 
Education Projects . The Rand Corporation, R781*CC/RC, October, 1971. 



Source : 74 
2 



Tbijl* fSuamary. 

testimony of Herbert J. Kiesling, before Senate Educational 
Subcommittee, April 6, 1972. 
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Limitations of the Data 

Although the sample Is reasonably representative of the state and 
minorities are somewhat overrepresented In terms of projects, the 
sample did net contain large city "hard«-core" situations. Thirteen 
of the forty-two projects In the study which had the best reading 
gains, *Vere In schools where the percentage of Title I children of 
total school enrollment was 50Z or less." 



H^estlmony of Herbert J. Klesllng, before Senate Educational 
Subcommittee . April 6, 1972. 
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APPEimiX T 

EFFECTS OF DESEGREGATION ON STUDENT ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT: 
A RESEARCH REVIEW 



This analysis of the academic effects of desegregation focuses on one 
extremely important aspect of school desegregation. Other considerations— 
the possible effects of desegregation upon self-concept, adaptability to 
living in a multi-racial society, educational attainment, and ocaupational 
and income levels, for example — as well as the moral and legal aspects of 
desegregation, are important issues that are outside the scope of this 
review. 

First, studies on the effects of individual social class, school 
social class, racial composition and other variables on academic achieve- 
ment will be reviewed. Second, long-term studies of achievement in school 
districts before and after desegregation will be examined. Finally, the 
critical question of what research shows us about how desegregation works 
best will be reviewed. 



School Social Class and Academic Achievement 

Research findings clearly show the strong relationship between the 
socio-economic status (SES) of a student — that is, the social class of 
his fajT.ily— and his academic achievement. Students (especially blacks) 
from advantaged families score higher on the average on achievement tests 
than students from disadvantaged families. However, if individual SES is 
Controlled, there is strong evidence that disadvantaged black students 
achieve higher if they attend schools with more advantaged students. The 
educational effectiveness of this "student body" or school SES effect is 
shown in: 

(1) Hhe Coleman Report and its many reanalyses, which are remarkably 
consistent in this finding. 

(2) Alan Wilson's sophisticated longitudinal study, "Educational 
Consequences of Segregation in a California Community" in the 
U.S. Commission of Civil Rights report Racial Isolation in the 
Public Schools . 

(3) A study by J. A. Michael of 35,000 seniors in a nationally 
representative sample of 518 high schools. 

(4) An unpublished longitudinal study of eight Pittsburgh schools 
conducted by Nancy St. John and M.S. Smith. 



97-457 O - 73 (Pt. 1) - 21 
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The research shewing a school SES effect on achievement: is remarkably con- 
sisnent. One of the major arguments against the Coleman school SES finding 
is that, because of tha cross-sectional design of the study, the school SES 
effect may in fact represent a selection bias and not a real educational 
effect. Marshall Smith suggests that biases and selection factors may 
explain Coleman's stjj^dent body effects, but he does not document his 
selection hypothesis. The continued presence of the scliool SES effect in 
the longitudinal studies strengthens the validity of the Coleman findings. 

Different studies diverge when they attempt to examine additional 
factors such as school quality, desegregation, and school racial climate 
effects. These studies will be examined later, but it should now be 
emphasized that the attempt to attribute increments of educational gain 
to various school' quality , desegregation, and social structure factors 
can obscure the major policy findings: 

(1) Whatever it is that happens in middle class Schools, after con- 
trolling for individual SES, disadvantaged black students achieve 
higher on the average in middle class than in lower class schools. 

(2) Middle class schools attended by black students are predominantly 
white schools in most cases. 

(3) There is an educational value of school desegregation for improv- 
ing black student achievement. 

Generally, the school SES effect is interpreted as beneficial to disadvan- 
taged blacks through exposure to students from homes with higher educational 
backgrounds and higher educational aspirations. Some researchers also 
suggest that teachers in middle class schools more commonly have expectations 
for success for their studenti.-. . Teachers in lower class schools have lower 
expectations for their students. 

Differences in school quality could explain some of the school SES 
findings. That is, middle class schools could contribute to the better 
performance of disadvantaged students because of superior facilities or 
staff. However, Coleman found a strong independent school SES effect 
(stronger than school quality effects). Re-analyses of the Coleman data 
show varying relative importance in school SES and school quality factors 
but still support the. original finding that school SES is an important 
educational variable. Studies using other sources of data provide con- 
tradictory evidence on the educational importance of different school 
quality factors, providing educational policy makers with little assistance 
in the allocation of educational resources. Few studies provide data on 
•vboth desegregation and school quality although some desegregation studies 
report observations that segregated and desegregated schools being studied 
appear to be equivalent . In many smaller studies, the possibility of school 

■*Smith does not document the extent to which junior and senior high school 
students are selected to'attend schools on the basis of achievement test 
scores and consequently things correlated with achievement:. 
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qualify differences explaining part or even all of a desegregation effect 
exists. However, the practical relevance of this argument for students 
receiving a better education under desegregation may be nil. Furthermore, 
this arguiiient is frequently turned around by desegregation advocatp.s (and 
sometimes courts), as an additional argument in favor of desegregation. 

Studies have attempted to examine the question of independent effects 
of school and classroom racial composition in addition to the school SES 
effect. That is, if a disadvantaged black student attends a middle class 
school, is he more likely to achieve higher if his school or his classroom 
are predominantly white? Results here are contradictory., at least in part 
because of technical statistical problems created by the high correlation 
between school social class and school percent white students. Coleman 
found no additional desegregation effect while some of the reanalyses of 
the Coleman data have found such effects. " Wilson found in his California 
study "that racial composition of the school, while tending to favor 
Negro students in racially integrated schools, does not have a substantial 
effect--not nearly as strong as the social class composition of the school." 
The St. John and Smith sttidy referred to earlier found independent arithmetic 
achievement gains through desegregation after individual SES, neighborhood 
SES, and sex controls had been introduced, although reading achievement 
•gains were not found. Given that most middle class schools attended by 
blacks are aesegregated , the presence of a desegregation effect ia addition 
to a school SES effect is of relatively small practical consequence. 

Because school social class and racial composition are so highly 
correlated, studies lacking the former but having the latter data are 
. useful if reliable individual family background data are also utilized. 
Family background data are important because achievement has repeatedly 
been shown to be very highly associated with family background, especiallv 
for blacks. Studies containing. individual SES and racial composition data 
are: 

(1) New Haven, Connecticut (Nancy St. John, 1964) 

A study in New Haven showed that with individual SES con- 
trolled, eleventh grade blacks who had attended more desegregated 
elementary schools tended to have higher school achievement test 
scores (although the differences were not statistically significrant) . 

(2) Robert L. Crain (1971) 

Data from a random sample of 1,651 black adults living in 
northern metropolitan areas showed higher average verbal test 
scores for blacks that had attended desegregated elementary 
schools or high schools. These relationships were maintained 
when controls for sex and four indvidual SES variables (father's 
education, mother's education, number of siblings, stability of 
parental family) were introduced. A quality of education index 
added as a control did not explain the difference between the 
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results for adults that had segregated vs. desiigregated schooling. 
.The quality index "accounts for none of the di cf erence in the 
verbal test score." 

(3) Denver, Co^ >rado (Massarotti, 1969) 

A study of elementary school students compared transported pupils, 
pupils in receiving schools, and pupils in the sending schools 
(i.e., the- schools the transported pupils had attended). After 
extensive matching including race-ethnicity and family SES 
treasured by occupation of family's chief wage earner) and 
statistical adjustments for most recent IQ score and previous 
year achievement test score, no significant differences in 
achievement were found between the comparison groups. However, 
statistical problems caused by the high correlation between recent 
IQ score, pretest achievement score, and achievement score one 
year later could have obscurred desegregation effects. 

(4) Gulfport, Mississippi (Goolsby and Frary, 1969) 

A study of an experimental education program involving 200 
disadvantaged first graders also analyzed differences between 
black pupils in segregated and desegregated schools. After con- 
trolling for father's occupation and student's mental age, 
the desegregated blacks had significantly higher achievement 
scores than the segregated blacks. - 

A large number of additional studies have been conducted which are not 
reported here because of technically inadequate designs or other problems. 
Although some studies are not reported here because they are too old (pre- 
1960), the most common reasons for elimination are; small sample size, no 
or inadequate control on individual SES, use of IQ and/ or pretest controls 
in a way that distorts findings, self-selection, longitudinal studies with 
high losses of desegregated and/or segregated students, and experimental 
studies with non-equivalent experimental (desegregated) and control 
(segregated) groups. 

The reliance of many studies--including some reported here— on reading 
achievement test scores probably underestimates desegregation effects. 
Coleman and others have shown that reading achievement test scores are not 
as sensitive to school variables as other test scores. Success in reading 
is more influenced by non-scbool factors than is success in other areas of 
academic achievement. 



Before-After DesegreRation Studies 

Some studies without individual SES controls may still be useful because 
they contain achievement data before and after desegregation and follow large 
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groups or cohorts or a smaller sample of individual students for substantial 
periods of time* The major methodological problem with those studies is 
the lack of knowledge about possible changes during the time period in the 
average social class level of the minority students in the schools. If 
the family SES level is going down (through in-j (^ration of poorer blacks 
or movement of more advantaged blacks to the subt. achievement gains 

over time will not be shown in this type of analys^^. 

Berkeley, California took voluntary steps from 1968-69 to reduce racial 
isolation in its school system. Achievement teat scores for blacks 

in the elementary grades began to show improvement in 1970 and 1971. 
These data show that blacks are still below the norm (and below Berkeley 
whites, who have been above the national norms and are now doing about 
the same or slightly better than before desegregation) but the normally 
observed increasing gap in black achievement as blacks advance to higher 
grades is being reduced. (For example, in 1967, second grade blacks were 
0.6 grade levels behind the test norm compared with 0.4 in 1970; 1967 third 
grade blacks were 1.0 grade levels behind the test norm compared with 0.7 
grade levels in 1971.) The achievement of black students at the middle 
grades in Berkeley is improving but not as much as in the lower grades. 
Black achievement at the upper grades is low but the testing program in 
those grades is new and it is impossible* to determine whether the current 
results represent any change. The favorable results for younger children . 
are frequently found in desegregation studies and suggest the importance 
of desegregation at an early age. 

The Berkeley desegregation findings are comp7.icated by the introduction 
of numerous programs airived at improving educational quality during the 1967- 
1971 period. On the other hand, the exceptionally high performance of white 
students in the Berkeley schools may constitute an unusually severe 
psychological threat to blacks. Whites in the lowest quartile in Berkeley 
achieve at the national norm for the standardized test. 

In sourthern California, a similar study is being conducted in Riverside. 
Desegregation was initiated in 1965 and substantially completed in Fall 1967. 
Achievement test data wer« collected each .May from 1965 through 1970, 
Research in the first three years of desegregation in Riverside showed no 
change in minority achievement. Other analyses in Riverside suggest that 
the achievement gap between desegregated minority (black and chicano) 
students and the majority group students has remained about constant, 
representing an improvement over the usually observed increasing gap between 
minority and majority students over time. All Riverside studies show that 
majority group achievement has not had any decline since desegregation. The 
.Riverside longitudinal analyses are difficult to interpret with great con- 
fidence because of extreme changes in the types and forms of achievement 
tests administered during the time period studied as well as loss of sample 
problems. . 
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A recently completed study of Evans ton, Illinois collected baseline 
and concurrent achievement data from fall 1967 through fall 1970. Black 
students showed consistent improvement in mathematics achievement in the 
primary grades. Other achievement subtests showed no consistent gains 
or losses for blacks. White achievement remained at rhe same level during 
this period. A separate substudy consisting of a matched longitudinal 
analysis showed that traveling to school by Bus had no adverse effect on 
blacks or whites. Although the effect was not strong, blacks bused from 
formerly segregated schools showed greater achievement gains than their 
former black classmates who were walking to their new desegregated schools. 



■ Summary of Findings 

The high quality research evidence reviewed here suggests that black 
achievement tends to be improved by attending desegregated or middle class 
schools. Gains through desegregation arc not always found but losses are 
not found. Gains sometimes result in reduci.ng the usual increased black- 
white achievement gap as both groups advance through the schools. At the 
same time, evidence of gains combined with the absence of alternative 
educational strategies with demonstrated superior effectiveness, suggests 
f.he high educational importance for desegregation in improving black 
academic achievement. There is no evidence that desegregation reduces 
white achievement as long as a half of more white situation exists. 



Successfully Implementing DeseRregation 

What happens as school districts, schools, and classroomfdesegregate? 
One encouraging piece of evidence comes from a massive study of 252 
randomly selected southern school districts conducted for the Office of 
Education by the Resource Management Corporation in 1971 when a great 
deal of desegregation was occurring or had recently occurred in the South. 
Over 9,D00 interviews were conducted with school district officials, 
principals, teachers and students in fourteen southern States. The study 
found that the racial climate in the schools had significantly improved 
as the 1970-71 school year progressed. Respondents reported positive changes 
in numerous areas of the school racial climate much more frequently . than 
they reported negative changes. Furthermore, positive changes were more 
frequently reported by respondents who retrospectively reported the most 
negative expectations at the start of the school year. In short, racial 
climate improvement appears to have occurred where it was most needed. 

Knowledge about the effectiveness of different policies and practices 
in implementing desegregation is limited. Clearly, despite what overall 
favorable trends may exist, the process in which desegregation is 
implemented in the nation, state, school district, and school must have a 
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crucial impact on its Success or failure in the classroom. While knowledge 
of general trends is vital, the implementation of effective desegregation 
by officials at all levels and by students and parents is a critical 
policy issue. It is naive to expect automatic achievement gains through 
desegregacJon quickly and under all circumstances. 

The effectiveness of implementing desegregation in .a manner that pro- 
vides both a middle class student body and a racial composition of at least 
50 percent white has been emphasized in the Coleman data. 

Psychologist Irwin Katz has developed from his research a four-factor 
model which is useful in explaining black performance in biracial situations. 
On the negative side, Katz lists: 

(1) Lowered probability of success 

Where there is a marked discrepancy in the educational 
standards of black and white schools, or where black children 
have already acquired strong feelings of inferiority, they are 
likely to have a low expectancy of academic success when intro- 
duced into interracial classes. This expectancy is often 
realistic, but it has the effect of lowering achievement 
motivation. The policy implication of this factor is to reduce 
its impact by beginning interracial instruction in the earliest 
grades. This is consistent with the findings of the Coleman 
report and its reanalysis by the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights. Several of the' studies discussed in this paper also 
find more encouraging academic progress for desegregated blacks 
at lower grade levels. On the other hand, the impact of desegre- 
gation upon low ability blacks may not necessarily be negative. 
Seeing whites in their classroom make mistakes can dispel 
feelings of black inferiority which our society ha.s imposed on 
blacks. 

The factor of lowered probability of success is also used 
by some experts to expli'.in the need for non- threatening compensa- 
tory education activities for lower achieving blacks within 
desegregated schools. The need to devise such programs to 
prevent the full-time isolation of black children within biracial 
schools is frequently cited. 

A related factor of control over one's environment or 
destiny (also called "fate control") is important. Fate control 
is measured, for example, by disagreeing with the statement, 
"Everytime I try to get ahead, something or somebody stops me," 
Coleman found that blacks with higher levels of fate control 
achieved much higher than blacks without this perception 
(independent of family SES, school SES and other factors). Further- 
more, blacks in desegregated schools were found to have higher 
levels of fate control than segregated blacks. 
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Social threat 

Any biracial situation for HIaclcB poses potential social 
threats because of the prestige and dominance of whites in 
American society. Rejection of black students by white class- 
mates and teachers can solicit emotional responses detrimental 
to achievement. This result is consistent with the Connl^nion 
on Civil Rights finding that black academic achievement ;v 
highest in integrated schools featuring low levels of racial 
tension and high levels of cross-rpcial acceptance. The social 
threat factor is the heart of the ar^utnent for the need for 
integrated rather than simply desegregated schools. Symbols 
of resistance to desegregation such as the discriminatory firing 
of black teachers and administrators, discrimination in extra- 
curricular activities, segregated classrooms (or segregation 
of races in different sides of the sane classroom) , and similar 
symbolic acts and practices can be expected to be detrimental 
to black performance but there has thus far been no empirical 
test of this hypothesis. 

Failure threat 

Failure threat arises when academic failure results in 
disapproval by significant othera; parents, teachers, or peers. 
The role of teacher expectations can be crucial in this area. 
Eugene Johnson constructed a scale of teacher expectations in 
145 Riverside classrooms. He compared teacher ratings of the 
ability levels of her minority and white pupils with the pre- 
desegregation achievement test scores of those minority and 
white pupils. A scale was constructed in which teachers who 
accurately perceive the ability of their minority pupils (high 
expectancy) are conipared with teachers who either underestimate 
the ability of their minority pupils or overestimate the ability 
of their white pupils (low expectancy). Children with low and 
high expectancy teachera did not differ significantly on pre- 
desegregation achievement. In high expectancy classrooms all 
race and ethnic groups showed little achievement change fr&u 
pre-desegregation levels, but in low expectancy classrooms 
blacka showed significant decreases in achievement while whites 
showed slight increases. Furthermore, minority children achieving 
the highest before desegregation wera the most adversely affected 
by teachers with low expectancies. The situation for minority 
pupils is further exacerbated by the fact that they seem more 
senaitive than whites to the interpersonal behavior of their 
teachers (Nancy St. John, 1971). 
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The RKC study referred to above found that teacher training 
activities funded under the Emergency School Assistance Program 
were ineffective. School racial climate measures showed more 
improvement in schools that did not have ESAP teacher training 
than in schools that did. Whether teacher training produced 
lowered expectations for black students is impossible to 
determine from the data. But, whatever the reason, teacher 
training as currently practiced does not seem to be effective . 
in improving school racial climate in the majority of cases. 

The positive side of the Katz model is that acceptance of blacks by 
white classmates and teachers often has a: 

(4) Social facilitation effect 

Acceptance, Katz observes, has a social facilitation effect on 
blacks' ability to learn. The anticipation that skillful 
performance will win white approval rather than rejection endows 
scholastic success with high incentive value with the absence of 
severe social threat. 

The findings by R>1C of the improvements in the school racial 
climate during the 1970-71 school year in the South are especially 
encouraging from the view of this model. Although the effect of 
racial climate on black academic achievement has. not been 
sufficiently researched, positive effects on achievement (such 
as those referred to above as found by the Commission on Civil 
Rights) should be found. Research currently being undertaken 
by the Office of Education is being directed at this area. 

The impressions of some of the Riverside researchers over a 
period of years in observing desegregation evolve are instructive. 
Noting that some Riverside schools have been more effective than 
others over the years in producing achievement gains, they note 
that two of the desegregated Riverside schools with the greatest 
improvement in minority achievement have: (1) extensive parent 
involvement including working in the schools as aides and in 
other positions, but also involvement in real decision-making 
in school planning and programming as members of an active 
advisory group, and (2) teachers working with the principal and 
parents on curriculum but also encouraged to use these inputs 
creatively and individually. The educational programs and 
curricula of these two successful schools differ considerably; 
it may well be the process that is the crucial factor. The 
number of teacher aides hired may matter for less than how they 
are utilized and involved. The curriculum developed may matter 
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far less than the climate in which it (or, rather, they) are 
conceived. Processes like these may be the long-term key to 
"social faciliation" and successful education. 

Detailed generalizable research evidence on successful activities that 
schools can undertake to improve minority student achievement: in desegregated 
settings is virtually non-existent. The RMC report found counseling, 
counseling support, student- to -student, and remedial programs effective in 
improving school racial clijnate. As presented above, this could also lead 
in a causal chain to improved academic achievement but this cannot be 
tested with the RMC data. However, a current Office of Education evaluation 
will explore these questions in depth. 
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The Urgent Need 
for Experimentation^^ 



JOHN P. GILBERT & FREDERICK MOSTELLER 



To ge't better schooling for our children, we must find out how to 
strengthen our educational system. This will requtre study and eapccially, 
as we shall explain, experimentation. 

When we speak of experiments, we are not ta(king hbout innovation in 
the *let's first try this and then try that" sense. Instead we mean large-scale 
field experiments with honest controls. To show how the methods tested 
work In different places add under diffeient conditions, the size must be 
iargc. Few great gains having wide application -will be made in the educa- 
tional process without such large-scale experiments, even tliough tlie ideas 
to be tested may ari^ from the most delicate laboratory work or from the 
roost ab&lruse theories. Innovation, while essential, cannot strengthen the 
educational system unless its gains are confinned by extensive trial and 
evaluation. 

The nation is currently redefining the l?oala and reordering the author- 
ity structure of its scliool systems. We do not dbcuss these issuest though 
we recognize that poh'tical changes can moke great differences. K^o matter 
how these issues are resolved, society will still need to know how to teach 
children well. Although some expenments cnnnot be carried out in the midst 
of upheaval, the type of investigations we recommend need not delay any 
particular change in school s}-5tems. 

Furthermore, the educational process must be related to the larger 
process of ilje community. For example, ;chool milk and' lunch programs 
long ago recognized how important physiological factors were to children. 
Evidence grows that better nutrition much earlier may prevent damage to 
a child's mental processes. How much earlier? Before birth? We are slow to 
find out about this because we don't do enough genuine experiments, Simi* 
larly, we i;eed to appraise other physical, economic, and social factors not 

* This wofk wa3 ficiliuted by a £rant from the M»tton«l Scieoce Found »tSot> <G&- 
»044X). 
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^Froa: On Equality^ of Educational Opportunity , edlteti by 
Daniel P. Hoynllian and Frederick Hosteller, Copyright 1972 by 
Rahdoa Rouae, Inc. Reprinted by penU.»aion o£ the publisher. 
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572 The Need for Experimentation 

only in the school but also in the family and community for their effects 
upon children's education. How important is father's emplojinent to success 
in school? We need not limit the experiment: to the confines of the school* 
yards, for one way to strengthen the schools is to strengthen the students. 

♦ Experiments Are Convincing 

Kesrly everyone \mting about the Coleman Report has emphasized 
that it \v'as based on a sun'ey taken at one moment of time and not on an 
experiment. Thus, even though we can compare groups of pupils who were 
exposed to somewhat different conditions, we have difficulty in argiiing that 
those differences in conditions largely or even importantly contributed to the 
differences in perfcimance of the various groups. Everyone sees why. Let 
us take a neutral example. If we see that one group of people has bigger 
dwellings than another, we can spend the rest of our lives arguing the rea- 
sons. Were they richer to begin with? Did they have more children and 
need the space? Were they rural people at Iieart who just appreciated space 
more than city-lovers? Or all of these? However, suppose that we take « 
large group of people, give a randomly chosen half of them $iooo a year 
and give the other half nothing. If nt the end of two years we find that the 
half with the extra money have increaRcd the size of their dwellings consid- 
erably more than the others, few will argue that the increased income was 
not a cause. The random assignment of the experimental treatment tri- 
umphs over nil the little excuses for not attributing the effect to the difTer- 
ence in treatment. To summarise, an experiment is a strong way to find out 
the effect of a treatment, George Box said it well: To find out what hap- 
pens to a system when you interfere with it, you have to interfere with it 
(not just passively observe it).** 

♦ Other Ways to Knowledge 

Admittedly, experimentation is not the only way to find the effect of a 
treatment. Much of what we have learned and act on in life comes from 
observation — studies that systematically gather facts about what is happen- 
ing, but do not actively interfere with the process. If we obser^'e that chil- 
dren with less food do not learn as much in school as those who have more, 
we are inclined in the twentieth century to suppose that families with more 
food will produce healthier children and that healthier children will learn 
more quickly, rather than that hunger sharpens the witt- 

Consider the Coleman I^eport's suggestion that school variables have 
little effect and let us misunderstand that claim to mean that schools don't 
matter to learning. Then we can do a mental experiment by thinking about 
how much algebra will be learned If students do not go to school, but just 
stay home and sop up learning by themselves. After all. Isn't that the best 
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"Wiy? S< If* motivated Icarniug? Surely, but wt- all see that only a very few 
people will learn any al{;cbr3, 

In a sense, we also have observational evidence on this as well as a 
menial experiment, Many college-educated people today had fathers who 
did not go past the 6th grade. By and large they know that their fathers 
didn't learn any algebf a by ihem'selves, however cIcAer they may have been 
with numbers. Studies of adult education don't show people learning mathe< 
nutics by themselves until they have learned a great deal of it. Even self, 
taught heroes like Abraham Lincoln made no progress in algebra and 
calculus. Both mental experiment and observation tell us that mathematics 
be}*ond arithmetic would not be learned if schools were abolished. Therefore, 
the notion that school variables have little effect docs not in the least mean 
ihat schools don't matter to learning, father, given that >t'e have school 
lyatemSf the objection has been that the presence or absence of certain 
achoot features does not seem to make large differences tn performance by 
the pupils, Insofar as it. is true^ this is important b-r.ause the schools have 
not educated certaitt groups as well as society wishes, and we do not see how 
to improve their education by modest changes in the school variables avail* 
tbl<; for adjustment. The argument is a bit queasy Inzm because i ) of lack 
d experimentation, s) of not pairing a facility with its special trainees 
(swimming pools don^ teach much French), ^) previous successful equate 
ioj of important vsriahlct may have concealed their effect, and 4 ) reports 
for kIiooI systems rather dtan schools also suppress effects. 

W^en we find that an observational study suggests that certain vari- 
ables produce effects of a given sort, w'c arc usually correct in assuming that 
they do. Once in a while, a more controlled study will give a dilTerent an- 
awer. 

Still another difTiculty is that many different causal schemes can usu* 
ally be proposed to "explain away* the results of an obsen'ational study. 
The number of alternative explanations should certainly be wrcighed, but it is 
well Co put one*s faith in simple direct ejfpla nations rather than elaborate 
circuitous ones. Our own experiences with observational studies and related 
experiments have been that the controlled study usually does not contradict 
die observational study, but it does clarify matters and make them firmer. 
Let tjs give a concrete example of the sort of thing this experience suggests 
until better evidence appears. We know that richer people are belter edu- 
> cated, and so ws conclude for the moment that if poorer families get more 
money their children will later be better educated than they would other* 
wise have been. But this conclusion will always be lanlalizingly and end* 
fcssly arguable. Therefore, where we, as a society, care about a causal 
relation, we need substantial experiments to settle some of the arguments — 
arguments that cannot be put to rest by observational studies or mental ex* 
perimenta. 
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♦ Facts Help 

Firm facts row and again clear the air in rcinnrkable ways, and they 
are needed because we are so good at speculating. IT a rumor circulates that 
disease A is soon going to become a public health problem, facts such as 
that only i death per ioo/>oo relates to this disease and that no increase in 
the rate has been obsen-ed in ten years rather chill further speculation. But 
without such facts, we can worry about buitdiu^ sptrctal ho«;jHi:ak to take 
care of the patients, perhaps think of creating a mctlical speciality for it, 
consider ivhat antipollution measures ma)- be efTectice against it, and nt the 
vtf}* least organ we a study. 'Hie Coleman Keport has done a great deal to 
supply firm facts. 

For example, almcst no one tries to argue in the fact of the Cnleman 
Report that rural areas produce the best slutVnts. Vet prior to the publica- 
tion of the report, it would have been easy to find proponents of this posi- 
tion. 

Let us note that we have got rather good at fact-gathering through 
•ample surveys and observational studies over the last forty years. The im- 
provement has come from the increased use of quantiiative methods in a 
variety of fields; public health, sociology, psjxiiology, and economics, and 
from new statistical developments that have strengthened the theoretical 
ind practical bases of these surveys and studies. Ilie result is that we have 
become better at measuring how things are now, and even at measuring 
how they have changed recently in the general population. The develop- 
ment of this statistical ability has been most important, and \ve now have 
Mveral facilities for carrying out such studies. Such facilities must have 
know-how in the practice and theory of sampling. In question-word mg, tn 
intervitwing, and in the conHlntction of- quesrioniialres. They must also 
have field staffs ready and availing, technical stafTsi and equipment prepared 
to code and chccV and.analyice the qucstiontiaires, and fiscal groups to 
handle costing and accounting. Such organi^ttons tnlce years to create and 
shake down, and we are man fortunate to hav'c a variety of ihnm- These 
organizations nre found in the commercial fields in imiverslties, and in the 
government, vvhere the Bureau of the Census has benn an exccptlonallj- able 
leader. Large-scale inveRtigailons of any kindn-quire large antl complicated 
.facilities to carry them out, and we see that in the :irca of sample survftvs wc 
now have great resources. 

Our progress in national sample surveys has not been matched by cor- 
responding progress in large-scale controlled socfet investigations j:or In the 
evaluation of large social programs. We have large-scale exp':riineiitul re- 
search organizations In the agricultural experiment stations of the nation, 
and we have movinttd large medical expcrinirnts, such as the nationwide 
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trials of the Sa\\ vaccine for polio, but nothing comparabte* is ivaikble in 
tbe social field. 

♦ LargeScah ControHed Investigations 

M we are to more into large-scale experinientation we shall have to 
have the facilities for it. In 19017 Manning Pattillo suggested \hat in the 
future private foundations would be more interested in evaluating their pro- 
grams and that they therefore would need more staff qtialified to make ap- 
praisals. He even suggested that private foundations might be able to offer 
government an impartial appraisal of its progrants. Such ideas must in the 
end lead to controlled experimentation in social programs. 

Haven't we done controlled experimentation in the past in the field of 
education? We have. The literature is full of it. We have not been very 
successful with such ex{>crimentation, but not for want of trying. Our at- 
tempts have been frequent, usually in the tradition of tlie small tight exj>cri* 
xatxA of the laboratory psychologist rather than the broader large-scale field 
study, with repetition in a variety of places: repetition suited to the place 
ftnd personnel. For example, to improv^e the teaching of students handi- 
capped by poverty, language, and indilTerence, research will have to be done 
in schools where such conditions apply rather than among the rich or middle 
c!as9 atone. 

We have not done these large-scale experiments partly because the 
money has not been available, a»\d partly because ^e have thought that the 
tigiitly controlled classroom study would tell us what we w'antcd to know. 
Such studies have generally been disappointing in practice. Seme possible 
reasons (ire that organizntions, families, teachers, students, and their back* 
grounds vary a great deal from one part of the country to another and even 
from neighborhood to neighborhood, and so any investigation is bound to 
liDve a gre,it deal of background noise in it. Indeed, after half a century of 
. dghtly controlled studies of optimum class si7e, we have made practically no 
progress towaril answering the question (perhaps nature is hinting that the 
question i$ a poor one as customarily phrased). It is not that we haven't 
done controlled investigations, but rather that the studies have been too 
small and specinlized for their implications to have much chance of holding 
in new situations. 

To spell out a difficulty with the tightly controlled experiment, one 
might note that an experiment involving 600 pupils sounds good. sized, but 
If classrooms rnther than students were what was important, we might be 
down to so classrooms for classes of 30 students. If, further, schools were 
important, the ao classes might be distributed among only 4 schools, say, 



* Pethtps the neunt to «n txarnplt of luch ■ (kcility would be the University of 
Michigin't Research Center for Group D^namica. 
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and a sample size of 4 is small, indeed. But the final blow may be that all 
wihools are from i school system in i county in 1 state in i region of the 
county, and so from many points of view such experiments are based on 
samples of size 1, a very small sample for choosing a national program. 

When the same treatment under controlled conditions produces good 
results in many places and circumstances, then we become confident that we 
have found a general rule When the payoff is finicky — gains in one place, 
losses in another — we are wary because we can*t count on the effect. A nice 
experiment like the Hartford busing study reported in Dyer's chapter on 
future studies has a partial replication from grade to grade. But we dare not 
press w'hatever generalization we draw bcj*ond "communities like Hartford'" 
until other places can show similar gains. 

♦ Tht Obligation to Experimtnt 

We hart many social programs, and these programs are often re- 
peated in phcc after p!ace. Yet we seldom tal;e any advantage of the exist- 
ence of these automatic repetitions, which are just what one needs for 
controlled investigation. When such proi;rams exist in parallel for commu* 
nity after comm\inity, we owe it to society and the taxpayer to take advan- 
tage of these repetitions to strengthen our inferences about what aspects 
make them better. 

People often think that if we are to experiment, then we are going to 
abuse or mistreat. They may even say that we rnust not experiment with 
people, especially children, because they are too precious to be so abused. 
Since we change the educational system frequently and arbitrarily, and can- 
not profitably record the results of these haphazard adjustments, the abuse 
is that while "experimenting" in this casual way we are leartyng little. Since 
planned variation can tell us something, frittering away the opportunities to 
learn from operational changes devalues the experiences of the participants 
by neglecting to use them for societ\'*s benefit. , 

We want to-find better \vays oF teaching where *'e are not doing as 
well as we would like. Living in ignorance, we have an opportunity, even an 
oW>.?alioTj, to experiment. The purpose of \he experimentation is to aid in- 
novation. Much has bcrn said and written lately against experimentation, 
but little or nothing about the obligation to experiment. When we are 
spending huge sums on programs thnt have tittle theoretical or empirical 
grounds for success in improving society, we should evaluate and experi- 
ment as we go to find out how the programs can more fully carry out their 
missions. To find out more, we will have to change our attitude toward the 
word "experiment" or perhaps get ourselves a new wordi 

Experimentation need not affect a large portion of the program, indeed 
often not much more than the informal sort of changes that are so often 
made and explored in ever}' school system. But it docs require planning. 
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Careful execution, data«gathering, and analysis. We need not expect the 5rst 
few to be carried out very well; we need experience. 

Since wc arc involved in distributing scarce resources, we need to eval- 
uate new programs carefully to see 5rst how to strengthen them and then 
second whether to maintain them, or try an alternative development. We 
should be continually plapning alternative programs to replace those that do 
not work out. 

The position of the administrators of e.xperimontal programs needs to 
be clearly understood- Their careers should not depend upon the success or 
failure of a p.'^rticular program but rather upon their skill in exploring the 
virtues and shortcomings of ihc program. This point has been eloquently 
discussed by Donald Campbell ( igfig) who has pioneered in the dcvelop- 
t.ment of statistical methods for quantifying the effects of changes in policy. 

One of the compelling reasons for educational experiments is the im- 
portance for society of svcry improvement in the learning process. The lives 
of large numbers of people are appreciably improved by every such ad- 
Vance. In addition, how successfully our society functions relates directly to 
the extent that people have acquired the skills we need to achieve our goals 
tnd individuals nrcd to achieve theirs. 

No matter how miich experimentation we do, controversy will still be 
the order of the day, Every part of science and engineer' g has its prizes. 
When ihey are as large as those resulting from a huge new program in 
education, we can expect controversy even In the presence of frocd data. 
Conflicting advice will be available from highly regarded experts t. 'sis coHs 
for some innovations in the appreciution of science For policy dct fjif^i, and 
we might hope that political scientists would suggest and ap-; raise some 
ways tlt.tt administrators could use to help choose between cor rating pro- 
grams. Until now an administrator mainly relied upon his own iuiuition, the 
*^consensL's" found in the journals, the advice of wise friends or of special 
commissions created to study speciRc programs. In the fall of 1968, both 
McGeorge Bundy, in an address at the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and Har\'ey Brooks, in conversation, have called our attention to 
the posslbiiicy of developing an adversary procedure so that an administra- 
tor could fairly hear the sides of a difficult question argued by prepared 
experts, with the help of his own e.xperts to guide some part of the question- 
bg. We believe that exploratory studies should be undertaken to find ways 
to help administrators make good use of science and scientists. - > v 

♦ What If IVe Don't Experiment? 

First, without experimentation we are dependent upon the natural se- 
' lection and evolution of programs to strengthen and improve the sj'stem. 
TIm social process is too complex and educational institutions are too rigid 
for us to expect speedy unaided evolution. The appnisal of results from 
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informal variation is loo difficulty in ihc face of so many uncontrolled vari- 
ables, 10 guide policy. We need experiments to get some firm results. With- 
out them, "we will discard fine programs along with the poor ones. 

Second^ a great many innovations will be tried in one or two places 
each, and each will be declared the solution to our educational problems. 
Then as others try them, they will usually fail. If these were the only losses, 
they could be borne. We expect many failures. Furthermore, every new" plan 
has to have some pilot studies before we ixy \\ out on a larger scale. But 
unless studies are carried out in a systematic way, we wilt not have learned 
about conditions when a method may be of use and when it may' not, or 
what features of the program stilt show promise in spite of general failure.' 
These are the losses that matter, for without systematic effort, we stumble 
on gen 'ration after generation, learning little and fooling ourselves that we 
are learning something about the process because we are busy doing new 
things. Thus, by never getting firm fac'-s, we are alwaj-s in the position of 
bcliri'ing that "the" solution is contained in the new program just being 
tried. 

The controversies about the Coleman Report show that we stilt arc 
ignorant of what makes education tick for children and of why what works 
for some doesn't seem to for others. For whom is laissez faire wise, and for 
whom a lockstep program? Naturally we do not expect that only one sort of 
program is workable, because children can adapt to or resist most things. 
Our point is that when a big national effort is as little understood as educa- 
tion now is, we are obligated to experiment. 

Third, without experimental studies wc can expect continual arguments 
like those that surround the present Coleman Report. Do school variables 
matter, and if so, how much? If we care about questions of this sort, and 
they seem to be of general interest, we need experiments. Actually, the con- 
troversy here Is as much over the definition of a school variable as over the 
magnitude and importance of its effect. Designing and executing an experi- 
ment or two will go far toward clarifying these issues. 

The more general sorts of methodological squabbles on which many 
paperra about the Coleman Report focus can be partly cured by carrying out 
some actual experiments. As long as these are not done, we haVe no solid 
foMndalion to build upon. Much of science makes its progress by discover- 
ing a few firm facts, then moving up a leVel and building on these. Once one 
gets three or four layers high, the discipline is on its way to an era wctl 
removed fri>m its earlier primitive state. We have received a few firm facts 
from the Coleman Report; now we need some cjcperi men ts to build on them, 

^Innovations Are Often Ineffective 

Here again we have to face the music. Most innovations will do little 
or no good. In reviewing a recent survey reported by Jack Ellnson at the 
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Ross PediLirJc Conference, m-c cor eluded ihat among ten substantial pro- 
grams designed to improve ^he ft^clfare or health of the people involved, the 
control group in seven did abouiiVas well as those receiving the new treat- 
ment. The most valuable lesson here is that we find this out only because "we 
had controlled investigations. Had experiments not been done, we would 
have had little way of knowing that the programs were not improving the 
perforrhance that they were intended to advance. Instead, encouraged by 
the originality, progressi«ness, and plnusibiliiy of the programs, we might 
have initiated them at great expense throughout the nation. Kow, at least 
We know that the particular techniques do not work well and in some in> 
■tances why rot. 

The second valuable lesson is that most innovations don^t worki even 
when they are introduced wtlh the best will in the world, are carefully 
thought out» at\d vigorousty ai\d expertly executed. This shouldn't surprise 
anyone. There must be hundreds of new mousetraps invented for every one 
that catches on tn the marketplace. Building a better society is not easy. 

Why are educational innovations frequently ineffective? A great effect 
occurs when we introduce a school or a school s)'stem into a reg:ion that has 
none. Those who go to school are going to leain arithmetic And spelling 
better than they would have if they had not had systematic schooling. In- 
deed, one of Elinson's exceptions to tlie bck of eflect In s^ial programs had 
to do with starting new programs of training. 

Introducing a brand-new program where none existed before can have 
enormous speciftc effects. Howe%'er, when someone looks at a going school 
system and suggests that it be changed to make it better — let's be speciflc, 
to make the students learn arithmetic better — he has two strikes against him. 
First of all, the system is running now, and the proposed irni-ovations can 
possibly reduce its effectiveness. Second, the people who formerly ran and 
arc now running the school will have put a strong effort into doing what 
thej' can to make the system pay off well. So at best the change is only go. 
ing to take up part of the slack between how well the system works now and 
the best it could do. When one has a choice, as a manager may have \n a 
plant, between trying to produce a product more cheaply and thinking of 
a new product that may bring in additional profit, he is very likely to opt for 
the latter because he will usually have done the obvious and tht. customary 
things to impro\Tc the process of manufacturing for the old product. Beyond 
this, he cannot expect hard effort to pay many percent. This does not mean 
that a new insight, material, or machine might not come along that would 
make a tremendous difference in profit, but until it does, he is justified In 
putting his effort and investment of capital into a new product line. 

This is, of course, one possibility for education. Perhaps new product 
lines are what we need. We arc not arguing this point, but about the need to 
notice that when one has a going concern, improvement tsn*t easy. In spite 
of all the discussion about the ieebleneaa of oar school syitem, we are piH> 
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ting more students into college than eVer before both absolutely and per> 
cen tags wise; this is true of every race, cobr, and creed; and we lead the 
world in this eiTort, Nevertheless, we are called upon to make changes. We 
have noted that improving a going concern is not likely to pay off as well as 
introducing the concern in the first place did. So in tnno\-ating we are likely 
to be in for disappointments, but we may pick up an acorn ortce in a while, 
occasionally even find a pot of gold. Just as we won't readily make great 
gains, we also aren't likely to sufter big losses. 

We emphasize this appreciation of the frequent failure of innovation 
because it alerts us to the need for experimentation both to secure the gaina 
already made and to identify the successful ventures. Ideas are easy to come 
by in social areas, but hard, expensive, and risky to introduce on a broad 
scale, and hence the necessity for realistic appraisal based oa sound experi- 
mental procedures. 

In addition, verifying that ideas work, finding when they work, and 
training people to make them work, are also hard and expensive. For ex- 
ample, Skinnerian training programn for young children attract investiga- 
tors in maDy areas of education, as well they should. The descriptions o( 
Hamblin ct o/. (igBrj) in teaching young abnormally aggressive children 
and autistic children are on the one hind most encouraging, but on the other 
illustrate how hard it is to train teachers and molhcrs in this skill. Even 
after training, the responses required ore hard to choose and execute. Con- 
sequently, hidden observers had to use radios to direct the teachers and 
mothers, who received their instructions through small earplug receivers. 
We need to see whether other investigators can make the process work, 
whether the cures can be maintained through the years, and whether ag- 
gression is reduced by persons untrained in handling the children, as well aa 
for those whc are. One can readily see the great need for repeating and 
extending sucli promising experiments, and one can also sec that the verifi- 
cation will be costly. But preventing individuals from spending their lives in 
prison or in an asylum offers society financial rewards >$ well as satisfac- 
tion. 

■ ♦ Experimentation Without Re^'tmentation 

If we are to find out whether some new ideas do produce a substantial 
gain, then we shall have to be prepared to measure the effects carefully. 
And this means experimentation, We need to know where we instituted 
what programs, and where what others, and then we need to find out what 
was achieved. This is the main feature of experimentation, The program! 
need to be introduced randomly, or" nearly so in a large variety of places. 
One way is to find a number of places that are willing to introduce either of 
a pair of new progratm and ihen randomly assign the program. If the . 
school or the school district has agreed to take the ooc that it ia astigned of 
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the two, and if the school is ofTcrtd some financial support for it, then th« 
•chool \yil\ be encouraj^ed to institute ;ht program assigned to it. U it is * 
wild success, compared to its competitor, very likely others will <virt it* 
too. 

We need to make clear.here that it is not necessary to press distasteful 
experiments dovt'n the throats of reluctant school-board members< Expert' 
mentation can be a most attractive thin^, and most of what are regarded as 
the best schools do experiniejication in the sense ot innovation. But usually 
only in the sense that Piinceton's Harold Oulliksen deprecates when he 
■ay>, "They didn't use any controls because it was only an eipcrimeni." 

Experimentation^ then, is not distasteful but attractive when properly 
considered. It is not necessary for us to impose new treatments on some 
schools and wiilthold them from others. We can in principle offer new treat* 
ments to many schools in the same experimental system. It is only necessary 
that a reasonable number of institutions be willing lo institute etth:r one of 
a pair of programs. • 

Naturally, wc are not proposing that (liere be large-scale expertmeii(a< 
tioo on programs thit haVe not been carefully worked out and that don't 
have promise. We all understand that new therapies have their preliminary 
tryouts before moving into practical programs, W^at we are pressing is that 
when they move into largc<scale use, they be assessed, given a fair chance to 
show their worth, and expanded if they work, revised if they don't. 

♦ Educational Goals 

In improving the atmosphere for educatk>nal experimentation, we will 
find ourselves regimented in a different way., We have to know just what it 
is that we want improved. Tlie ambitious goal of creating a modern version 
of the Renaissance Man is not going to be successfully met by any program, 
If we wont something better' than we have now, we need to specify it and 
key our program to accomplishing it. (See Henry Dyer's article.) We sel- 
dom make progress of much account in unexpected directions. It is hard 
enough to make gains In directions we arc working loHmrd. If we want 
verbal facility improved, then we should make that clear and concentrate 
«n that. If wc want to combat prejudice, then In's make very cSear what it b 
that we want taught and see how effective we ore at communicating it. If we 
teach Latin in hope that it will Improve our English vocnhulary, then we 
must spend plenty of time on this latter Jispect» and wc can expect less Latin 
to be learned. Similarly, let's not teach logic or mathematics to discipline 
our minds, let's teach mathematics in hope that the student will learn 
mathematics. Perhaps team sports can teach the need for teamwork. Con- 
strue nothing in the above to suppose lhat the authors have any specific 
subject or goal they wish to push as far as the general experimental pro- 
grtin is concerned: nther, we are diacuaiing some of the atmosphere that Is 
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required if we ire lo irj* to develop » &ystemitic effort it improving schooU. 
We believe that experimentation may be part of the p.i&wer< 

Dyer discusses the educational goals set by a commission for the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvartia. The general ittiMde is that ervery student 
should make the most of himself in every pr^sible direction. Without re> 
striction, this set of goals is not achievable. Ctven the Umttatioiu q( the ti' 
hour day, no one can maVe the most of himselT in many directions. The 
most that he can hope to uo is to achieve some minimum goals in a number 
of desirable directions and then distribute the rest of his effort in ways that 
he, his parents, his teacher, the school, the sute, and the nation find reward- 
ing. 

Setting many desirable maxima maVes it hard to Vnow what program 
might possibly lead to achievement of the goals. A well-known mathemati* 
cal theorem stairs that one cannot ordinarily maximize two or more vari- 
ables simultaneously. Consequently, it would be vain to hope to maximize 
the achievement of each rhild in several different subjects. If we set mini* 
mum standards to be achieved by each group, we can offer SOtHis capable of 
achievement, while leaving time for individual preferences and excellences. 

♦ The Hawthorne Effect 

Some will have heard of the Hawthorne effect and be worried about it 
in the prescnce of all the innovations being discussed. Since this is the most 
widely cited effect in the field of social science according to David Sills, 
editor of the new Intfrjiotioml Encyclopedia of the Social Srt'enrcJ, let us 
take^ moment to deal with it. It is true that if a program is introduced and 
if people like the idea of participating in the experiment, then they vnW re- 
ipond well. That is, people respond well to attention. This effect, apart from 
any intended effect of the program itself, is called the Hawthorne effect. It is 
analogous to the placebo effect in medicine which is the relief given the pa- 
tient by a pill or a treatment havini; no medicinal value. The existence of 
these effecu is well documented and at least in the case of the placebo has 
been frequently measured with repeatable results on many populations of 
patients. Beecher ( >f)S9) reports about 35 percent of patients were satis- 
factorily relieved of severe postoperative wound pain by a pkcebo, and a 
similar percentage were relieved of other discomforts in otfjer conUUiona 
(headache, pain from angina pectoris, cough, cold, anxiety and tension). 
Whtt then shall we say of experimental programs subject to such effects? 
We 5ay that it is important that they be compared with competing experi- 
mental programs. Then the portion having to do with the Hawthorne effect 
will presumably be somewhat comptirable. 

SUMMARY. The United States has rarely studied the educational process 
at a national level. Consequently, when the Coleman Report offered, on a 
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large scale, measures of performance for various groups of ptipils, educa- 
tional critics, both pro and con, atiaclced th:s fresh meat enthusiastically^ 
having little eiisc to get thctr teeth into. Although the Coleman Report gives 
a fine start by illustrating the need for and value of large-scale investiga- 
tions, we Tiust ihinlc of it as a first study — not last, not definitive. 

After figuring out what immediate actions may be sensible in view of 
the Coleman Bcport^ we must resolve not to freeze these policies but to 
prepare for the long run by mounting; systematic large-scale research pro* 
grams. Furihermore, we can begin thinking of research, including experi- 
mentation, in education as a necessary continuing process, just as it ts for 
many other important natiunal institutions. 

'f vvc are to improve the educational sj-stem, we need to acquire a 
differfnt attitude toward experimentation and to develop new facilities for 
large-scale ex|)erimentation. \Vr do not haVe such facilities now. Inevitably 
many experimental programs u'ill fail because the gain from improving a 
program is small compared to that from starting It. Nevertheless^ if we 
want to improve educational methods we shall need experimental evalua* 
tion, the more so because few' new programs will make materia! improve- 
ments. At the same time we must clarify our goals, since we can hardly 
expect that any program will improve many aspects of a schoors educa- 
tional output. 
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Senator Mondale. Is that out of California ? 

Mr. Ottina. California is included. It is more than Calii:ornia. 

Senator MoNDALK. That is about a year old, is it not? \ 

Mr. Wmnbergkk. Yes, I think it is April 1972. 

Senator Moxdalk, Now, as I understand it, we also spend under the 
President's budget about $1.5 billion through this particular critical 
mass strategy, is that correct? Is that about right? 

Mr. OraNA. $1.5 billion. 

Senator Mondalk. Exclusive of handicapped and vocational re- 
habilitation support services? 
Mr. Weinbergek. Right. 

Senator Mondale. That would reach roughly, I guess, about 55 per- 
cent of the estimated need. Suppose you get $li^ billion and you have 
an estimated 7i/^ million children who need the help, how does your 
bill make the decision as to who is going to get the money? 

Mr. Weinberger. It utilizes these formulas that we have described 
and the new census data to pick out the approximately two-thirds of 
the children in that area who will have this additional Federal fimd- 
ing behind them. This is not to say, as someone who did not listen care- 
fully might imply from your question, that the other children are not 
getting anything. They certainly are. "Wliat this is is special extra 
additional Federal funding for approximately two-thirds of the total 
who would be eligible mider these formulas. The formula we would 
use would be a formula which attempts to find — to look at the size 
of the family, to look at the income, of course, to look at the number 
of other factors, such as geographical location, the employment with- 
in that area, a whole range of other matters that we have not previ- 
ously considered in trying to interpret - 

Senator Mondale. W^^P would decide within a State how that new 
title I type money is goin^ to be allocateu ? 

Mr. Weinberger. We would have the formulas which the State 
would apply. 

Senator Mondale. I think you have a chart on that. 

Mr. Ottina. Actually th& formula itself would, as you say, decide 
because the State is required under this plan to fii-st find all of the 
priority districts and that would be those districts which meet one of 
these two criteria; namely, 5,000 children who are defined in this 
category. 

Senator Mondale. Let me take the first step. How much, for 
example, does Connecticut get? Does it get the ratio of $1^4 billion 
that the educationally and disadvantaged children from Connecticut 
bear to the total population ? 

Mr. OrriNA. With one proviso, that is, that the dollar amount aver- 
age expenditures is taken into account, so that there would be a prora- 
tion affecting not only numbers but dollars spent. 

Senator Mondale. That is calctdated on the basis of what — two- 
thirds? It is half of what they spend or two-thirds of the national 
average, whichever is higher? 

Mr. Ottina. Two thirds of what they spend or two thirds of the 
national average, 35 percent of two-thirds of the National average, 
whichever is higher. 

Mr. WEiNBERaER. The fifrures we have in Connecticut, Senator, are . 
that they would get $13,01)3,000 under fche existing law in 1973, and 
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they would get $13,263,000 under the Better Schools Act in fiscal year 
1974. 

Senator Mondale. Would you submit a State-by-State breakdown 
for the record? 
Mr. Weinberger. Wc had already agreed to do that. 
[The information subsequently supplied follows ;] 
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TITLE I LOW-INCOME CHILOREN (UNDER $2,000 ON 1960 CENSUS OR OVER $2,000 ON AfDC (1973)) 





1 Oldl 








\oW"inconi6 


uver W ,uuu 


ArDC as pfiT" 




r h 1 V H ra n 


on rtruw 


cent of 


State 


^uiousdnos^ 


(thousands) 


total 




246 5 




u 




in 1 


4 7 


to. 3 




58 1 


17* c 


jU. c 




150 0 


Q 


(\ 
u 




7QC 7 


561 0 


7n A 
f\i. «♦ 


PnlnraHn 


73 1 


^7* 


m n 


P nn n arti n it 


71 5 • 




Og. 7 




14 2 


5. 7 


40 1 


FInriH 9 


172 6 


25* 5 


14* 8 




289 5 


46*. 0 


15* 9 




23 1 


13* 9 


cn' 9 




\9.Z 


6!6 


34.2 


Illinois 


430. 0 


270.4 


62.9 




134.0 


51.1 


38. 1 






29.1 




Kansas 


65. 3 


23.0 


35.:? 


Kentucky 


: 229.8 


32.3 


14. i 






18. 8 


S.4 


Maine..... 


40. 2 


19.7 


49.0 




120.7 


59.4 


49.2 




170.9 


118.7 


69.5 


Michigan 


327.0 


194. 1 


59.4 




127.4 


45.1 


35.4 




256.3 


0 


0 




166.8 


37.1 


22.2 






5.6 


27.5 




51.3 


15.8 


30.8 




6.3 


2,4 


38.1 




14.1 


6.7 


47.5 




239.2 


170.9 


71.4. 




52.8 


14.0 


26.5 




812.1 


566.0 


69.7 




• 367.9 


39.1 


10.6 






5; 2 


, 17.7 




. 301.7 


137. 8 


45.7 




118.8 


30. 4 


25.6 




54. 1 


26.3 


48.6 






246.9 


56.2 




31.4 


18.3 


58,3 




213.0 


4.6 


2.2 




39. 0 


6.5 


16.7 


Tennessee 


223.1 


0 . 


0 






79.3 


16.4 


Utah 


27.7 


15.0 


54.2 




14. 8 


6.3 


42.6 




224. 9 


50.1 


22.3 


Washington 


92.4 


53.5 


■ 57.9 




- 123.6 


14.5 


. 11.7 




112.0 


46.7 


41.7 




- 7.9 


2.2 


27.8 




55. 5 


39.6 


71.4 


Total 


8,400. GOO.O 


3. 300. 000. 0 
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ALLOCATIONS FOR EDUCATION OF DISADVANTAGED 
lln thousands] 



State 



Title I— 
Current 
allocation 
flscal year 
1973 minus 
handicapped 
set-aside— 
196Q census 



Title 1— 
Updated 
allocation 
current 
formula— 
1970 census 



Better Schools 
Act— 
■ Disadvantaged 
earmark 
proposed 
formula— 
1970 census 



Alabama 37,500 20,028 37,392 

Alaska 2,781 4,302 4,269 

Arizona _■ 10,413 11, 745 15,012 

Arkansas 23, 122 11, 958 21, 314 

California 126, 309 161, 948 122, 037 

Colorado 12,167 14,843 13.887 

Connecticut 13, 063 18, 190 13, 319 

Delaware 2,918 3,820 4,152 

Florida 34,727 37,126 53,354 

Georgia : 43,818 28,259 45,414 

Hawaii 4,068 4,944 4,597 

Idaho 3,697 3,911 3,463 

Illinois 74,316 88,191 71,914 

Indiana..: 20,537 21,689 23,166 

Iowa 16,184 ■ 11,154 14,920 

Kansas ■ 10,247 10,673 12,180 

Kentucky L 34,353 20,233 28,652 

Louisiana 33,883 28,625 52,018 

Maine 6,330 6,773 ■ 6,174 

M a ryl a nd 21,668 26, 204 27,636 

Massachusetts 26,521 35,666 25,037 

MIchlgcn... 59,373 69,609 51,345 

Minnesota 23, 883 19, 604 23, 835 

Mississippi ' 39,299 20,167 35,963 

Missouri ". ' 25,392 21,334 . 29,923 

Montana 4,125 4,027 4,803 

Nebraska 7,942 6,922 8,893 

Nevada 1,228 1,754 1,888 

New Hampshire 2,294 2,958 2,641 

New Jersey ^ 48,987 64,704 42,336 

New Mexico 9,148 9,468 . 13,304 

New York , 213,429 272,966 187,523 

North Carolina ■ 56,781 ^ 31,399 45,742 

North Oakota... 5,127 3,757 4,496 

Ohio :. 46,538 54,278 49,993 

Oklahoma 18,654 15,104 18,313 

Oregon 11,071 . 13,524 12,380 

Pennsylvania 69, 630 78, 028 • 66, 405 

Rhode Island 5,261 6,428 5,588 

South Carolina. 32,886 16,898 28,446 

South Dakota 6,033 4, 122 ' 5,822- 

Tennessee 34,233 ' 17,756 33,695 

Texas 87.258 74,322 ■ 101,908 

Utah 4,640 5,620 4,899 

Vermont 2,506 2,962 . 2,501 

Virginia.. : : 35,203 26,018 37,957 

Washington 16,081 20,822 17,17V 

V/est Virginia : 19,394 10,729 16,415 

Wisconsin 19,161 21,146 23,671 

Wyoming 1,562 1,721 2,134 

District of Columbia il, 185 14,347 10,382 

All others . 47, 155 46,989 46,091 

Total 1, 524, 061 1,530,000 lilsMTl 



Senator Mondale. Also including anticipated allocations under 
your proposal and for the next, say, 2 years, so we can get a picture 
of the next census data 



Mr. Weinberger. This is the 1970 census date we would be using. 

■Senator Mondale. All ri^ht. Give us the amount that was given 
under the last year under title I and the amount that would go to 
the States under tlie first year^ of this program using the 1970 census.. 
Can that be done? 

' Mr. Marland. As you will recall Dr. Ottina's testimony, that 1974 
would be at 100 percent of 1973 and 1975 would be the year that a 
formula would take over, if that is agreeable. 
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Senator Mondale. Could we have 'X975 too so we can see how the 
new formula works ? 
Mr. Weinbekgek, 1975 of course you would have to assume what 
. your total is going to be for 1975, and the 1975 figure that we give 
. you would have to assume an existing total. 

Senator Mcndale, Is there a Presidential budget request for 1975 ? 
Mr. Weinberger. No. 

Senator Mondale. Do you have something that you could work on 
asagiiestimate? 

Mr. Ottina. May I suggest perhaps we could use 1974 without hold 
harmless. 

Senator MoNDALE. That would be fair. 

Mr. Marland. Tliat would be a more true and measurable figure. ^ 
Mr. Weinberger. That is the one I used in giving you Connecticut, 
and in Minnesota it also goes up. 

Senator Mondale. That is the State allocation. Plow is this 
broken down then between districts within a State? You have a for- 
mula which woakl prefer school districts with concentrations of 5,000 
or more? 

Mr. Ottina. 5,000 or 15 percent or more, yes, sir. 

Senator Mondale. Isn't that like the 'Murphy amendment? We 
adopted the Murphy amendment but applied it to everything over $iy2 
billion of whicli there was nothing. 

Plave you got this broken down within a State like Minnesota and 
other States so we could see how this money would flow? I think our 
concern is we felt that under the 5,000 foiTrnila— even though it makes 
a lot of sensCj fully funded — there are a number of States with pre- 
dominantly rural districts that cannot get up to this and that in many 
of our States much of the property is found in smaller rural 
comi II unities. 

Mr. Weinberger. The 15 i)ercent I thin V takes care of this concern, 
Senator. 

Mr. Ottina. We do have some preliminary indications of the State 
of Minnesota. 

Senator Mondale. If we could get some tables on that. 
. Mr. Weinberger. I tliink we have some early returns, and we would 
be glad to produce those. Eventually we will have a full brealcdown 
for each school district. It is quite a task, but we are I think abl^ to 
provide some preliminary data. , ' 

Senator Mondale. We spent about a week thrashing this around 
when we marked up title I last time, and it was a very long and arduous 
struggle. 

Mr. Weinberger. It can be done. 
^ [The information referred to had not been supplied when this hear- 
ing volume went to press.] 

Senator Mondale. If we can see the figiu'es, it would give us a chance 
to see what you propose to do. 

What is the 7i/^ million estimated need based on ? I assume it is some 
BLS figure. AVhat is that figure? ^ 

Mr. Otttna. It is based upon the definition which I referred to 
earlier, which is the Orshansky definition of poverty, using the 1970 
. census data. It takes into account, as I commented earlier the number 
of children in a family as well as accounting for a rural and urban 
^^'•^erential. 

ERLC 
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Senator IMondale, Is that basically $4,000 for a f amil)^ of four? 

Mr. Maklaxd. l^asictiJly $4,000 for u family of four in an urban 
location. * 

Senator Mondai.i:. Yon have in there v:\nio appears to be alternative 
distribution based, I assume, upon testing of children who are under- 
achieving, regardless of economics. Have I got that right? 

Mr. Maulaxm). Not -luite, but almost. The formula which Dr. Ottina 
displayed calls primarily for distribution to States, and that estab- 
lishes the State's revenues under this program, based upon Orshansky. 
Once the State receives its money, there may be ways other than Or- 
shansky for distributing it if tliey wish to use those other ways. One 
way that lias been suggested 

Senator Mondalk. Who decides that, the State? 

Mr, M.'\RLANi). The State. 

Mr. Ottina. Let me correct one aspect. Our present proposal as it 
now stands requires distribution from the State to the local education 
agency. The .discretion takes place at local education agency level, as 
it distributes among schools in the district. There is an alternative, the 
scheme such as Dr.'Marland was suggesting, where you might change 
that philosophy and apply that at the State level. 

Senator Mondale. I think that is what Congressman Quie has been 
talking about, an economic formula combined with a formula of under- 
achievemcnt 

Mr. Weinbekgeh. His idea is. Senator, that you do not find educa- 
tional disadvantaged co-extensive with poverty areas, that you get 
some educationally disadvantaged people who may come from very 
wealthy regions, and he wants to do it on an education testing basis. 

^ Senator Mondale. Does your formula permit a State or local school 
district to in effect ignore the poverty income formula and substitute 
for it a test of some kind to determine underachievement and distribute 
all of its money on that basis instead? 

Mr. Marland. Let me correct what I stated a moment ago, that 
responds again to that, I think. The State receives the money accord- 
ing to poverty index. The State distributes that money to local school 
districts on that poverty index, but at that point our^proposal would 
afford the local school districts other than the poverty index the means 
for distributing those moneys provided they accomplish the concen- 
trations that we are asking for. 

Senator Mondale. In other words, the money that a.school district 
gets is based on the economic formula, but that schclol district can 
decide to change the distribution of services within the school district 
in the way that it delivers services for children who, under testing, 
prove to be underachieving, regardless of economic standards. 

Mr. MLvRLAND. That is correct, or any other acceptable formula to 
the Secretary. We hold with all respect to Mr. Quie's proposal, that 
there will be a high correspondence between poverty and low achieve- 
ment, and that our evidence so far would push us that way. 

Yet we can say in some communities there'may be very good reasons 
for using educationally low level students as criteria for the distribu- 
tion, which, would be allowed. , 

Mr. .WEi]srBERGER. We think Congressman Quie has an interesting 
point, and will consider it» not only considei* it, but are in discussions 
with him about ways of doing it. 
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Senator Mondat.k. Arc you working out testing procedures—. — 

Mr. Weinberger. That is one of tlie problems. 

Senator Mondale. As I understand your alternative distribution 
program, have you defined it in a way 

Mr. Weinberger. Four States, as I understand it, have some kind 
of programs underway. There is a reading factor which ceitainly 
comes into it, a simple achievement factor, ability to leam, these things 
can be measured reasonably well. Dr. Mavland has more det^iils on it. 

Mr. Marl/nd. This is indeed as the Secretary says pait of the prob- 
lem of having wliat might appear at first glance to be a Fedei*al testing 
system; 

We do not propose that. Senator. We do propose that there be some 
leeway at the local level for that board of education, for that com- 
munity to determine how it shall distribute those moneys, provided it 
does meet the criteria we are asking, namely, critical 'mass eft'ect on 
the slow learners or nonachievers. 

Senator Mondale. Could you submit for the record as precisely as 
you can what kind of conditions you might require of a school district 
which determines to spend its money in that alterative way? 

Mr. Weinberger. Yes, we can. 

Senator Hathaway. 1 wonder if you would yield. Do you mean a 
local school division could get $20,000 distributed under the economic 
aspect of the formula, and tlien take the four lowest achievei*s and give 
them $5,000 apiece? You said they could disti*ibute money on the basis 
of achievement tests, but it does not say where along the achievement 
scale they have to draw the line. Could they give the $20,000 to one 
child? 

Senator Mondale. That would be critical mass. 

Mr. Weinberger. We think that there can be developed along the 
lines that Congressman Q.uie is talking about the ability to utilize 
a testing fonnula to determine whether there are any substantial 
amounts of educationally disadvantaged among people who are not 
economically disadvantaged. Wo certainly would feel that the largest 
number of the educationally disadvantaged, are people who are in. the 
poverty areas, and we would not want to dilute all of the available 
Federal funds designed to reach this specific group by any set blanket 
soit of application. 

We do think, there is a high degi*ec of coiTespondence, between eco- 
nomic status, and educational achievement, but, I also think that Con- 
gressman Quie has a point that there may well be some situations in 
which a person who is not economically disadvantaged is educationally 
disadvantaged. The point that I made to him in the House hearing is 
that a pei'son from ,a family of that kind has more of an ability to do 
something about it, and therefore is less in need of the Federal 
reinforcement. . * ' 

Senator Mondale. The only thing, you see, this is a fundamental 
new theory being ingrafted on the old title I theory, which would per- 
mit a whole diffemnt way of allocating funds. I think the committee 
would want to know as precisely as possible what standards you would 
..establish and what kind of critcal mass minimums or ceilings you 
might establish. We have had some of these problems in Indian edu- 
cation, where some Indian school , districts, with white and Indian 
kids, have gotten money, and spent it on the other side of town. 
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You could have a tlieoretical situation — I do not think it would liap- 
pen in most cases — wliere the school district would be dominated by the 
better part of town, would get money, based on the poor kids, and then 
spend it on some otlier fonnula on tlie otlier side. 

Mr. WKiNiiEUGKK. Tlie point that has to be kept in mind, that is tlie 
point that Congressman Quio made, is that it is not technicall}^ a pro- 
gram for tlie economically disadvantaged. It is a program for tlie edu- 
cationally distidvantiiged. He makes the point tliat tliere is not neces- 
sarily any correspondence. We are tiying to work with him to see if 
there is not some kind of testing we can develop. 

But, as I said, the point I made to him, and I tl;ink it is a valid 
point, is that if there is in the person who is not economically dis- 
advantaged — if there is an educational disadvantage- -that pei*&on is 
better able to do something about it than someone who comes fi'om a 
poverty area. So there is more of a justification for putting more em- 
phasis on this aspect of tlie program. That is what we are trying to do. 

Senator Mondalk. If we coidd have a definition, as precise as. you 
could make it, I think we would all like tx) look at it. Maybe we could 
obtain some compnt^jr printouts about how it might work if that is 
possible. 

Mr. Marland. We wiJl tiy to respond to that. Senator Mondale. Let 
me offer the concern that this of coui'se has not yet mached the point 
of drafting regulations for it. We would still ho. specidating as to a 
general idea as distinct from a specific formulation, and I am reluc- 
tanf to overpromise.iu response to your request. We will give you all 
we can in terms of our perception of this alternative at the local level. 

In other words, we may not have useful printouts for yon promptly 
that can make tlnis as clear as we would like it to be at this stage. 

Senator MonixuvK. I liavo already talcen more time than I should. I 
will just state as a proposition that I think there are many of those 
spe.'ific titles tlur: yon piopose to tei-minate — like title V and the 
libraries program and some of the other's, handicapped, bilingual edu- 
cation, follow-through, et ceteni — iiavc been remarkably successful, 
and I liope that you woidd have somi* wdlingness to compromise with 
the committee as you take a look at that. 

Mr. OrriNA. In ;your deliberation you named two programs which 
arc not proposed, bilingual education and follow thiough. 

Senator Mondale. But there are cuts proposed in those programs. 

Mr. OrriKA. Not in bilingual education. 

Mr. Maiiland. Bilingual education is not included in this pmgram. 
Senator Mondale. Bilingual education is cut, right? 
Mr. Marland. Mo. 

Senator .vxOndalk. Uidess you count emergency school aid. 

Mr. MaiiluVn ). No, sir. Emergency school aid would be an add-on. 

Senator Moicdale. Foity-onetothiity-five 

Mr. Om'iNA. There has never been an appropriation for $41 million 
in the pmgraiii. 

Senator Mondal/E. In the cojitinuing resolution thei-e is $41 million, 
and you are proposing a c.ut to $35 million. ■ 

Mr. Weinbisruer. Our basic difference is that tlie current level of 
spending, which we believe our budget request does not constitute a 
cut, viewing that — — 
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Senator Mondale. That is tlie qucstiou of wlietlier yon are i5onnd 
In- wliat wo th'mk the ]iiw' is or what you claim it is. 

Ill any event, tlicre is a lot of kids out tliere that need education 
who arc not getting it. . 

Mr. Marlaxd. Tliere will be a very significant add-on to which- 
ever level by tlio effect of emergency- school aid i-esources 

Senator Mondat.i-:. How much ISSAA money is going to be spent 
foi* bilingual cduc^ition? T 

Mr. Otiina. Appi'oximately $10 million. 

Senator Mondale. Has any of it l)een spent vet foi' bilinirual educa- 
tion? ■ ■■ 

Mr. O'rnxA. We are in the process of I'ccciving applications now. 

Mr. Marlaxd. Regulations have just bccji completed and in circula- 
tion and adoption. 

Senator MoNnALK> One final point. 1 have heard rumoi-s — 1 would 
like to believe they are true— that tlu^ Indian Education Act money 
isgoingtobcieleasedsoon. - 

Mr. ^yleI7^mcuol•:l^. Thei*e has been no decision, Senator. The current 
recommendation of the budget is on what we are proposing at the 
mojiieiit. 

Senator Mondalio. Do you think there might be a chance that that 
money 

Ifr. WRiNnKRGER. I hcsitatc to speculate about any of these mattei-s. 
I think at the moment the safest and most accurate thing to say is 
wc are proceeding on the initial recommendation the Pi-csident made 
in January. 

Senator Mondalr. It is such a teeny-weeny little program. Couldn't 
you 

Mr. Wetnbiokof.r. There are so many small programs that wJien you 
add them all up, they get to be $11 billion in no time. 

Senator Mondalk. If we could just have $18 million for those 
Indian kids in public schools. We passed that bill 51 to nothing, did 
\VG not, Peter? . 

Mr. Weinbergkr. The point about that program of coursd is tliat 
the recommendation for rescission of it from the President was not 
based entirely on a savings or fiscal reason. It was based on the fact 
that it duplicates a great many other programs and authorities that 
enable that kind of work to be dbnc elsewhere. 

Senator Mondale. That is not what we found, bnt thank you vei'y 
much. 

Senator Pell. Senator Dominick. 
Senator Do:NttNioic, Thank you, Mr. Chai rman . 
Mr. Secretary, I have got a few comments to make to start with and 
then questions. 

First of all I think I should say that I am in full accord with 
the fact that we should decentralize this categorical -ystem and get 
it down into revenue sharing as soon as we can. I wonder, hoA^ever, 
if we are in fact accomplishing that goal under this bill. It seems 
to me that what we are doing instead is to simply take 80 categorical 
grant programs and make them into five categorical grant programs, 
which is of course better than 30, but it still leaves a lot to be desired 
insofai* as local autonotny is concerned. 
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I wonder if we are not going to get into the same trouble, the same 
supervision, the same number of upplications, tlic same number of 
a idits and so on, in order to iuid out what eacli district is doiiig, in 
order to comply with these complex programs. ' 

Mr. Weinbehgek. Do you want nic to comment? 

Senator DoOTNiCK. Yes. 

Mr. Weinberger. I do not think we are. I would agree with you 
that there is f aither to go and nobody should be alarmed that we liavc 
given up all the categorical programs, because there are about an- 
other M after these 32 that can be dealt with in future legislation. 

But I think it is important to bear in mind a few points about 
this, Scjiator. There would be five broad areas, as you say. This would 
be a change from the 32 narrow areas that there ai*c now. But there 
are a lot of other f^ictors that should be considered. 

In the lirst place, no application form would be required, no grant 
application, no time Avasted in applying for these funds, no time 
lost in waiting for Federal Government to malxc up its mind or suggest 
revisions. There would be no matching funds required. The audit 
would not be in any sense comparable to, burdensome, or time con- 
suming as present practices. For the most part we would probably 
pursue the procedures we use on general revenue sharing and accept 
a State audit subject to some checking of that to satisfy oui-selves 
that it was being adequately audited. 

We would have a considerable amount of flexibility within most of 
these five categories. For example, something like, 1 think it is eight 
or nine programs that would be collapsed into the fifth area here, 
supporting services and materials, and there would be 100 percent 
ifreedom to move those dollars around in any other portion of the 
bill except impact aid, tliat the local school people felt was desirable. 

Senator Dootnick. That is the supportmg eervicps section?^ . 

Mr. Weinberger. Yes. So you would have I think a very consider- 
able imj)rovement. I will grant you that it is not taking all the Fed- 
eral funds that go for education and saying to the States and local 
school districts, here it is, spend it on everythrtig you w-ant. That is 
perhaps the final version or ultimate version or exti^eme version or 
radical version, whatever. But it is a considerable improvement over 
the existing system of 32 programs for wliich detailed applications 
have to be made and a great many other requirements have to be com- 
plied wnth, and then a long delay w^hile wc review it, and a consider- 
able amount of uncertainty. 

Under this bill each State would Icnow almost from the beginning 
how much they were going to get and when they w^ei'e going to get it, 
which is, I think, a real advantage. 

Mr. Kurzman reminds me also that there is an advanced funding 
provision in the Wll which again w^onld get the dollars out Foontir and 
remove more of the unceitainty. 

Senator DoistiNiCK. This, of course, is one of the things wdiich bogs 
down eveiy education aclministrator in the country. They never Icnow 
what they are going to get until after the time when they have made 
up their budget and nave already started. 

Now, when you say advanced funding, what do you mean ? 

Mr. Weinberger. Essentially what you mean is that in this fiscal 
year the appropriation would be made for use in the next fiscal year 
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or the next scliool yeav. unci tlir- .ictiml ">vay it uv^iild "work out ^YOlllcl 
be to authorize appropriation of funds 

Senator Do:sitnicic. Let's ^jive some fi;cnrr •. Assuming we pass this 
bill, which I presume is for fiscal year 1974, then what are we talking 
about in the way of school years? 

Mr. Weinbeugek. It wilTstartnext year becanse of 

Senatoi- Dominick. What do yon mean by next year? 

Mr. Wetnbergf':. Next fiscal year. It would start in appropriations 
made in 1974: for 1975, the advanced fnnding provision. This bill, 
as was said in its largest clement, the disadvantaged, provides for hold 
harmlnss, so that in fiscal 1974 a school district wonld gel not less tha i 
it gets in 1973. When the tin^e came for the appropriations 

Senator Dominick. Does that mean for the entire school year start- 
ing in September 1974 and going through 

Ml*. Weinberger. That is what I understand. 

Senator Domtntck. Going through the end of the scliool year 1975. is 
that correct? 
Mr. Marlani). End of school year in calendar 1974. 
Senator Dominick. In other words it only tnkcs in one-half year? 
Mr. Weinberger. It takes in a full school year, 

Mr. Marland. Tlie 100 percent hold harmless wonld apply for a full 
academic- year starting next September. 

Mr. Weinberger. The academic year wonld start in September, 
academic and fiscal years would end in June. There wonld be a full 
hold hannless for tliat period for the biggest portion of this bill, the 
disadvantaged amounting to $1,005 million. 

Then in the following year, we wonld hope, the formula wonld be 
in place, and the advanced fnnding provision would then take effect. 
This is all designed I o remove uncertainty and delays so that right now, 
if the act were in place, a school district would have certain knowledge 
of when it would get the funds. It would have a very good idea of how 
much, depending on the actual budget total. It would not have to 
make any application. 

It would know it was not going to be rejected. It would know it 
would riot have to make revised plans or employ a lot of people to 
pursue the matter. 

Senator Dominick. This I would presume would be based upon 
when the appropriations committee goes to work on this particular 
situation. 

Mr. Weinberger. Inevitably. 

Mr. Marland. I think that is an important point because many 
people view this as a funding bill, and it indeed is not meant to be a 
funding bill. It is intended to be a greatly improved and more efficient 
delivery system for whatever Congress may appropriate through the 
appropriations committees. 

Senator Dominick. The point I am making is that if an appropria- 
tions committee, as has happened in the past and I am not blaming 
them for it, should decide what the appropriations are in October, by 
that time the school budgets are in total "disconibobulation" — 

Mr. Weinberger. That is not an imknown condition right now. 

Senator Dominick. I know it. 

Mr. Weinb}:rgeu. What we are trying to do with this is at least have 
formula allocations and procedures all in place so that when that mo- 
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ment comes and tlie educational amount is detennined by the Con- 
gress, tlienit would flow completely autoniatically. At tlie moment tliai 
js the beginning of tlie process, not the end of it. 

Senator Dohiniuk. Now I Jioticed in your impacted aid bill tliat 
you iiave taken r;are of only injpactcd ''A'" studejits. This means those 
whose families iivo on tlie base, go to school on the base. ^ 

Mr. Wkinbkuoer. It. is where the parejits botli live {uid work on tlie 
base and therefore do not cojitribute to the property tax base. 

Senator Dohiniok. Is there any provision in the bill- to take care 
of any of the problems of "B"" students, in other words, tliose whose 
paraits work on the base, but live oil tlie base, wliere a district was 
heavily impacted ? 

Mr. Wkinbekgkr. No, sir. Tlie bill sijuply reflects a basic earlier 
Presidential decision to elimijiate the impact aid pi'ogi'ajn for ''B'' 
students. 

Senator Dqhinigk. That proccduj'c, 1 must say, I am going to con- 
test this very streJniohsly and will be putting a bill in to try and change 
the formula a little, bit, to take care of the problems we^ have in 
.Colorado. But it does seem to me in areas which are adjacent to, for ex- 
anijjlc, a military base, which is remaining in existence, there is a con- 
centration of a great number of relatively low-income families-jind 
relatively low housing and no possibilities as far as I can see of get- 
ting ejiough money in that district to take care of them. I know this 
is true in Coloi'ado and a great.many places. 

Mr. Weinbkugkk. There are some such in California and elsewhere. 
Senator Pell, Ti inoment ago I think, suggested one of the v,fLys around 
.this and that is simply to close the base. [Laughter.] ' : 
. Seiiator Dominick. That u an interesting concej^t. Wt^could clo^c 
all of them that , way and get away from "A" and "B'' student 
probi?jns.- .... ^ 

Most of the school people I have talked to think this impacted aid, 
boi?ig as it is a general discmtionary-fund,. really has been enor- 
mously helpful to them. • 

Mr. Weinberger. I know of no school j^erson who has been anything 
but strongly in favoi* of impact aid, especially if they come from 
impacted areas. Educationally, programatically speakiiig, I think it 
is not sensible to give extra money for education simi*)ly because there 
happens to be a Fedei*al base nearby. - . . ' 

Senator Dokinick. I do not agree with you on that at all, for a 
variety of reasons, one of which being that they did not ask all these 
people to come in to start with. It was imposed because of the national, 
need and this of course is reallx,basic^— - 

Mr. Weinberger. The admhiistration proposal is to continue the A 
category suppoi:t y;here there is a real problem with the property tax 
base, v/here the pn^^nts both live and work on the base and therefore 
do not contribute to the property tax, not being a property owner. 

But for the B program, the fact that there are sound reasons for ter- 
minating it is exemplified by the fact that so far as I know every Presi- 
dent since President Truman, which is when the program started, has 
tried to abolish it. 

Senator Dominick. I understand that, too. I would say to you again 
though that this is because they would like to use the money in pro- 
grammatical arenas and categorical grants out of Washington, which is 
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ona tiling fi'oni wliicii I liavo been trying to get away. In otliei' avoitIs. 
tliis is more like a general aid program than any other single progi-ani 
that I know of and it has ^-orkod quite well. 

Mr. Weinbkrgkr. We are trying to eliminate and not use it for the 
categorical programs, so you might say we have gone half way with 
you, Senator. 

Senator Do:minicic. Let ine ask you a couple of other questions. (7n 
the vocational education program, as outlined in your proposed legisla- 
tion, I gather that the vocational education progi-am would come out of 
what amounts to about 40 percent of the i-emaindei* aftei' the disadvan- 
taged catt-gory is satisfied, is t'hat correct? 

Mr. 0t'I7Na. That is correct. 

Senator Dominick. I guess it is less than half. 

Mr. Wkinhkrgkk. The amount we would have oarmarked fc-:' voca- 
tional education under this Better Schools Act would be $448, million 
as compared with $441 million in 1072, so tliat the amount eai*marked 
for vocational education would be the same, with just a slight increase. 

Senator Dominick, Is it in fact earmarked or is it inoliided in some 
other categories so that ^ 

Mr. Weinberger. Some of it is included under disadvantaged voca- 
tional education and some of it under straight vocational education, but 
the amount that would go foi* vocational education, both for the disad- 
vantaged and otherwise, would come out the same or $2 million hi^jher. 

Mr. Ottina, If I may add^to that, it is earmarked for vocational 
education with the proviso that up to SO.percent of it could be used for 
other purposes. • 

Mr. MarltAND. Or could be added to from other parts of the Better 
Schools Act. 

Senator Dominick. Again let me get back to my basic quiistion. The 
vocational education amount as I undei*stand in this bill is included in 
a broad category from which aid can be given to one of thre:- different 
type areas, is thgtt correct ? 

Mi\ Ottina. The actual amount for vocational education is a speci- 
fied percent, so that of the approximately 40 percent of the total 
appropriation remaining 43 percent of the amount must be for voc?,- 
tional education with that proviso. 

Senator Dominick. That is what I wanted to Igiow. I did not laiow 
it was earmarked specifically. Assuming it is earmarked that specifi- 
cally and everybody goes ^along with it, and the full amount is appro- 
priated, how does that compare with the present aid to vocational 
education? " 

Mr. Marland. The figure that the Secretary jus:- furnished, about 
$443 million, is slightly more than the 1972 level, .Senator Dominick. 

Senator Dominick. I am asking these questions because a great 
number of people have been confused ab-:ut this bill and they do not 
really realize what they are going to get out of it, and I think this is 
helpful in delineating it. Wliat h^ happened to the equal educational 
opportunity bill that I so valiant! 3^ fou;^' it for last year and almost got 
my throat cut in the process ? 

Mr. Weinberger. Portions of of it are included in this, but the bulk 
of it is planxied to be funded separately and to be submitted as a 
separate program. 
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Senator Dominick. It will be a separate program over and be- 
yond 

Mr. Weinbkugek. It A\ould not be folded into this. It will be re- 
submitted. 

Senator Dominick. Would you be kind enou^rh to give mc. or ]uxvc 
Secretary Marland give me, a list of the 30 categorical grant pi'ogranis 
that are being folded into the BSA. 

M/.\ Wkinberger. Thiity-two ; yes. I spoke a little too quickly. Title ,^^J 

I of that EEOA bill is included in the disadvantaged remark of this j^'j * 
bill, to get. this concentration of this critical mass and so on. But title ] 

II through V of the act you are familiar withj will be reintroduced as 
a separ^ite bill presumably by the Justice Depaitment, and ESAA 
program continues as a separate program, not ground into this. 

[The information subsequently supplied follows;] 
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Proqrcims to bo ConsolirtcTticf^ 
y±th r<i5isaqe of Dotter Schools Ar.-t: 



Disadvantaged Earmark 

local educational agencies (ESEA , Title I-A) 
neglected and delinquent children (ESEA, Title I-A) . 
migratory children (ESFA, Title I-A) 
incentive grants (ESEA, Title I-B) 
grants for high concentrations of poor children 
^ (ESEA, Title I-C) 

Handicapped Earmark 

grants to States (EHA, Part B) 

set-aside, from Title- I (Section 103 (a) (5) , ESEA) 
set-aside from Title III (Section 305(b)(8), ESKA) 
set-ciside from Vocational Education (Section 122(c)(3), 
VEA) 

School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas Earmark 

local educational agencies (Section 3, P.L. 81-874) 
sudden and substantial attendance increases (Section 

4- P.L. 81-874) 
a Sri::, stance for school operations in cases wf certain 

disasters (Section 7, P.L. 81-874) 
assistance for school construction in cases of 

certain disasters (Section 16, P.L. 81-815) . 

Vocational Education Barinark ' 

State advisory councils (Part A, VEA) 

State vocational education programs (Part B, VEA) 

■--disadvantaged set-aside 
research grants to States (Part C, VEA) 

• exemplary programs and projects (Part D, VEA) 
residential ^vocational education (Part E, VEA) 
consumer and homemaking education (Part F, VEA) 

• cooperative vocational education programs. (Part G, VEA) 
v;ork-study programs for vocational education students 

(Part h', VEA) ' - 

Smith-Hughes Act • 
Supporting Services Earmark 
Title III, ESEA 

National School Lunch Act . , . 
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Paqe 2 . * ' 

Child Nutrition Act of 1966 

Grants to States for Dducntion (.^ectionf; 304-308 

Adult Education Act) 
Special programs relating to Adult Ftiucation for 

Indians (Section 314 Adult Educc\tion Act) 



The following programs were formerly included under the 
Education Special Revenue Sharing Act of .1971, The 
President's Budget for FY 1974 proposes termination of 
those programs, however, funds from the Supportive Services 
Category may be used by the States to fund these activities. 

Title II, ESEA 
Title V, ESEA 
Title III, NDEA 

Education Professions Development Act (.Part B-2) 
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Se;iator Dominick. Wc iuid in tliiit bill; as T rcmcinibcr. aufchoriy.ii- 
tiou for about $1 billion extra. Do I undarstand tiiafc you would then 
bo coming up witli a separate bill on that or is that extra billioir 
dollars considered to be folded into the disadvantaged? 

Mr. Ottixa. Senator Doniinif^k, tlie 1974 biidjrot has «a]ready been 
submitted Avith a re{juest for ^2Ti million undei* the Emergency School 
Aid Act. Tliat is api^roximately the rontinnation level of what was 
appropriated in 1972 — with a slight increase. The budget request is 
already in for that 

Mr. Mauland. I think the Senator would like to know what follows, 
if anything, for EEOA? 

Mr. Ottina. For lf)75 it would be the same ye?ir that I ihink your 
question Avonld imply. 

Senator Dojminick. I am a very bad niathomatician, but I want to 
know if we add together the title I funds that wc had last year and 
the equal education opportunity money, are we going to come out witli 
more or less authorized money, 

Mr. O'lTiNA. The authorization would come out tlie same, as I under- 
stand it, except that tlie bill that wc a!*e proposing here does not pro- 
pose a specific authorization. Tlie bill tluit is being proposed in tlie 
]5etter Schools Act says "such sums- as*' rather than a specific 
authorization. . ■ - ■ 

Senator Dominick. That you will not get by me either. 

Mr. OriiNA. Tlie request that Ave arc talking about here would in 
effect present the same amount of money in the 2 years, 

Mr. Wkinbergkk. Tliere is not an autliorization level stated in this 
bill. Senator. What w*e are asking is the blanket or open authorization 
language of snch sums-- — - 

Senator. DoOTXiCK. You would not cai'c if we put our own in? 

Mr. Wetxbkrgkr. We do caie. we think high unnaturally inflated 
authorizations do nothijig but arouse false expectations that cannot 
be realized and that theie is a great deal wrong with putthig them 
in at these unnaturally high levels. — 

Wo think there is a better way to go, and tliat is obviously the 
reason we have recommended it; to simply authorize the amount that 
may be necessary and then when we get to the appropriations process, 
see what we have, what is left, and so forth and so on. 

Senator Doi^iiNiCK. Mr. Secretary, I have only been liere for 14 
years, and I have never let a bill go thi-oiigh that way yet, and 1 am 
not g'oing to start. 

Mr. WEiNn>:inGER* I understand there is a difference of opinion on 
this point. 

Senator Do:i\riNiGK. If you can perhaps sometime let me know what 
you tliink might be tlie range foi* legitimate figures that you could 
put into these programs, 

Mr. Wkinberoer. I suppose wc vould recommend for 1074 the figure 
of $2.7 billion, which is the amount that is planned to be spent for 
it during the fiscal year of 1974. 

Senator Dominick. The reason that I suggested that is that T am 
sure 3'ou are going to have to come before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and request specific amounts on that, which presumably would 
amount up to about $2.7 billion. 

Mr. Wkinberger. Yes. 
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SeiiJii-or DoMixiCK. I fcliink it would be lielpful if ^ve in tliis com- 
mittoc hud ix diance to take a look jit tliose figures for aittliorization 
IcN'els, too. 

Mr. Wkinbkkoku. As a general rule. Senator, wc would recommend 
tliat tlio authorization stay as close to the proposed spending program 
as possible. 

Senato!' Dominick. I have no objection to that because I agree with 
you that tliis committee in .particular from time to time has put in 
luirealistio authorization levels. 

I Inive a question here from Senator Ja^^its >Yhicli I will read and 
then submit to you for an answci- whenever you can. 

New York State-authorities informed Senator Javits that the poverty 
concentration factor in the administration's bill Ints the effect for 
fiscal 1974 and fiscal 11)75 of eliminating Federal education aid foi' dis- 
advantsiged in approximately 700 of New York State's local school 
districts. Ls this correct and liow many school districts in New York 
State would receive si\ch assistance? 

Mr. Wkinhkrc.ku. Of course, for 1974 it is obviously incorrect, because 
there would be a hold hanuless provision that would insure that 
tlie amount remain substantially the same. The 1975 figures would ' 
depend on the amounts appropriated at that time. 

Senator Dominick. Perhaps you could submit a little fuller answer 
when you can. 

Mr. Wk] nhkiu;i:k. We wilL 

Senator Dominmcic. You and 1 have already discussed as to wJiether 
tliis is revenue slinring or gi'ant consolidation. We nniy differ on 
semsintics, but what you have done really is to take .32 programs and 
tn rn them into five b road ai'eus, is tliat corr^ ^t ? 

■Mr. Weinbiougkr. That is correct But we have done something more 
than that because we have eliniimited the normal categorical apparatus 
of applications, review, rejection, revision, delays, and matching funds, 
and have simply said that in these five broad areas with considerable 
flexibility between most of them, you ma}^ Inive this amount that the 
formula grants you, and yon w^ill get it as soon as it is appropriated, 
and there wih be no question about it, nor any need for you to do any- 
thing other than receive it and disburse it in accordance with the terms " 
of the act, which is very broad discretionary authority. 

•Senator DoarixiCK. On this next question, I Avaiit to start out by 
saying I'have no such concern, bnt it does seem to me that other people 
in the country lie Iiave a concern about local and State agencies, as 
to whether they will in fact maintain the priorities that we are trying 
to establish here. My theory is that if they do not, people in the area can 
throw tliom out of oflice. So it is real simple to get the people in that 
yon want, if 3-ou want to really work on it. Rnt a lot of people do not , 
feel that way. - 

Mr. WniKHKUGKK. I think tliat is right. I feel a lot of people do not 
feel that way. I do not think there is any justification for that feelings 
because we still retain the obvious authority to withhold or to sue 
for refunds or to block future payments in the event of any violation. 
The bill contains a rather substantial nmnber of remedies for non- 
(H)inj)liance in section 12. I do not have any more worry about our 
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ability to enforce tlio broad areas of Federal priority tlian I would 
about the narrow areas of Federal priorities that are expressed in 
the 32 programs. 

But I "agree with you that there are some people wlio mistakenly 
worry about these. 

Senator Dominick. I gather under the bill a Governor is going to 
designate the administering agency ; is this correct ? 

Mr. WiiiKBERGEK. No. Under the bill any State, that lias a single 
State agency designated to administer Federal education funds — and 
I do not know how niar.y do, but a great many do; I thhik Drs. Ottina 
or Marland would know — this agency would take over. In the absence 
of that, the Governor would decide who administers the. State portion 
of the funds. But at any tunc the. State wishes to designate a single 
State agency, that organization would take over. 

The balance, of course, would be done by local educational authori- 
ties. 

Senator DoraNiCK. Would you give me, for my own information 
here, a little idea of Jiow nuich is going to flow through to local areas 
without the administering agency oi' the Governor determining it'^ 

Mr. Ottina. Actually, the impact aid of approximately $200 mil- 
lion would flow through directly to local education agencies. The $75 
million that would.. be removed for the outlying territoricL, — it all 
would not go to the States — and depending upon how your definition 
of flowthiough is, as much as $11/0 billion coiild or could not flow 
through. 

The State does have an opportunity to take a look at that program 
and allocate it to the disaavtuitagcd, for the migrants and for the 
neglected and delinquent, but other than that, it has no authority to 
retain funds, but must p£ is it through the local education agencies on 
the basis of the criteria that we are describing. So depending on how 
you choose to call that, as nuivjh as $1.7 billion--plus-$1.8 billion-plus. 

Senator DomNiCK. You have got quite broad discretion here for 
handicapped, vocational education, supportive .services, and so qn.' 
Who determines how much of the money that goes into the districts 
are going to be spent on each one of these? Is that. formula to remain 
in effect in each of the local districts; namely, 16 percent for handi- 
caj^ped, 43 percent for vocational educatioii, and so on ? 

Mr. A'LvRLAND. In the case of the items Dr. Ottina has enumerated-— 
namely, impact aid and the disadvantaged— that determination is 
made in the law, and those sums substantially pass th,rough. By desig-. 
nating the single State agency, however, the uses of remaining funds, 
fonce you nave taken that $1.8 billion right through to the local, would 
have considerable discretion as to how the funds '^vo. spent. 

For example, the handicapped may in certai : l^Iiates already find^ 
a condition that is very well supported from Stai.- ^ands and the added. 
resources of this would not be as realistic as they would be in some 
other area such as vocational education. 

The State board of education, or whatever the authority is in that 
instajLce, would then determine how the handicapped fimds were to be 
deployed. It might well be that some of those funds would remain in 
experimental settings at the State level. The large share of them, I am 
sure, would go right through thtj lobal district to sustain special educa- 
tion classes. But that would be divsoretionary. 
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The same would be true of vocational education. Now in the case 
of siippoiiing scM'vicos. tluit is eiitiroly discrefcionai'V and would indeed 
he used, 1 oxpecl, by Sta.tc autlioi'ities to carry out some of tlie impor- 
ti\ut research and development ( luit is now going oik carry out some of 
tlic work in title 111, cai*ry out some of tlie woi*k in libraries, some of 
tlie woi'k that has been sustained by title V, but that would be up to the 
States to judge how they wanted to use that money. 

Therefore, the short answer to your question is about $1.8 billion is 
not very discretionary with the States except as to reviewing com- 
pliance with the law. / ' 

The remaining $1 billion would have considerable discretion within 
State authority to deploy those moneys at a State and/or local level- 
Senator DoMiNiCK. So as far as that chait is concerned, the No. 3 
distribution among categories is concerned, by and large the State . 
agenc}^ and/or the GoveiTior would be the ones to determine how jnvich 
of those funds would go into local districts ? 

Mr. Marland. That is correct. I would have to say that it would be 
up to the Seci'etai7 of HEW, and that is where we get back to the- 
Secretary's earlier testimony on compliance auditing, to make sure 
that those funds did reach those targets as the law may establish 
them. 

Senator Dominick. I just want to be-sure on flexibility. As I under- 
stand it, under the handicapped, you have got 10 percent that could be 
transferredout of that 16 percent of the fund 

Mr. OrriNA. Thirty percent for handicapped, 30 percent for voca- 
tional educatioUj 100 percent for supj^orting services. 

Senator Dohinick. You do ha ve quite a lot of flexibility within each 
State to determine what their basic needs are. 

Mr- Ottina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dominick. What type of review do you intend to see 
whether the money is approximately carried out or j^roperly used in 
accordance with this law ? 

Mr. Wkinberger. Under the pattern of general revenue sharing, we 
have a situation in which, while it is still being developed and refined, 
the basic idea is that the States would audit it and certify the ways in 
which the funds have been spent. State funds— funds have to be spent, 
fii^t of all, in accordance with a broad State plan, and we would have 
their report on it, and we would have their report on the fact it had 
been used for the broad basic purposes of the Act, 

We would contemplate a spoo check or simple audit of that to insure 
that their auditing procedures were adequate and that they were tell- 
ing us the truth, and if we found that this was not the case, we would 
ceitainly have a very complete set of remedies* As far as the civil 
rights pro\asions are concerned, the fair labor standards and so on, all 
of those would apply, and you would have the same basic procedures 
and rales that you would have for allocation of any Federal funds, 
highways or contract procedures, or anything of that kind. 

There is actually an additional protection involved here in the anti- 
discrimination provisions because we liave added into this not only 
the discrimination of the Civil Rights Act, but also discrimination 
with respect to sex. 
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Senator Dominick. Do youj Mr. Secretary or Secretary Marland, 
have any idea of liow great a portion of the States have Ikicti usinor 
general rcvonue-sliaring funds for educational pni'poses? ' 

Mr. Wkinivf.rlv.r. I do not yet. Dr. Mai-land may have. 

Mr. MarijA^nd. \rhe evidence ut this stage is very strongly supportive 
of a tendenc;^ to devote significant parts of general revenue sliaring to 
education. Some 12 States at our last count had either acted already 
to devote large portions to educutiou or were in the process of moving 
legislation this spring to acconiplisli that end. There has been recent 
effort, for example, in Oregon to assume full State funding for educa- 
tion in tliat State in ^vhich tliey will draw Iieavily upon the resources 
of general reveinie sharing. Maryland is also moving in this direction. 
Mississippi is moving in this direction. Georgia is moving in this direc- 
tion. I Avould add that the evidence continues to come in, wek by 
week, to point out the States, particularly in responding to the Supreme 
Court decision aft'ecting EodrigueZj instead of appearmg to turn away 
from State responsibilities, appear incre^isingly to be assuming those 
responsibilities. 

Senator Do:>tiNiCK. I am happy to hear that. T know our State is. 
I wondered about some of the others. . 

Mr. Ottina, If T might, we would be pleased to provide you ^Yith 
a list of those States. That is not to say the othei* 38 are not going. to. 
They jiist have not taken action. 

Senator Doivtixicic. I think it would be helpful if you would. 

[The information subsequently supplied follows :] 
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CONTACT: George Neiil 



NEWS RELETS; 



RELEASE: Thursday a.m. 
January 25 



12 GOVERNORS SEEK. REVENUE SHARING. i . 

TO BOLSTER STATE EDUCATIO?j PROGRAMS 

DENVER, Jan. 25- -Governors in 12 states are urging that all or a 
significant part of their state's portion of new federal revenue sharing funds 
be targeted specifically to aid public education. 

This is one of the findings of a survey of 44 states conducted by the 
Education Commission of the States (ECS) in cooperation with the National 
Association of State Education Department Information Officers. 

The ECS study disclosed that the governors,. of Oregoii, California » Utah, 
Nevada and North Dakota have recommended to their legislatures that the total 
portion available to the states go directly to education programs or that it 
be split between direct aid to scViools and indirect aid to schools through 
property tax relief. 

The governors of Montana, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Washington, Ne'^* Jersey, 
Ohio and Virginia have asked their legislatures to appropriate at ieatt 
part of the new money directly to schools. Sines state legislatures will 
be in session this year, the issue of what to do with the revenue sharing 
raoney will become a major concern in numerous states during the next few weeks. 
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The ECS survey disclosed that governors in most states are remaining 
noncommittal and leaving the decision to the legislatures or are recommending 
that the money be placed in the state's general fund to bolster state 
suprcvc tor all state services. 

The new i;toney, totalling $30,1 billion • the ncixt five years , comes 
from President Nixon's general revenue sharing i-i-o-iram which became law last 
Oct. 20. Two-thirds of this amount goes to local governments and cannot be 
used directly for education; one-third goes to the states, which can use it 

any way they wish, including education. The iVhite House goal: to give states 

I 

and loccl governments a share in federal revenue, thus beginning a shift of 
decisionmaking away from Washington . and giving the states and localities 
more leeway in spending federal dollars. 

ECS said Gov. Tom McCall wants the Oregon state share--3l7 million 
annually--to go entirely to the state basic school fund from which moneys 
are allocated to local school districts on a formula basis. The move is part 
ox McCall 's plan to ease the property tax burden by shifting the operating 
cost of elementary and secondary education to the state. 

Gov. Ronald Reagan and the state legislature have already agreed to an 
increase in 1973-74 of $561 million in state aid to California's public 
schools and the governor is proposing that tiie state's estimated annual 
portion of revenu** ol;c'*lng--$2lS million--be used for this- purpose. Approxi- 
mately $234 million of the total boost will go for property tax relief and 
the remainder will go for direct 'support of local school districts. The now 
money will substantially increase the state's contribution to local education 
and will boost the state's share of school costs from 31 per cent to 40 per cent 

Gov. Reagan anticipates that use of revenue sharing will be used for this 

' ■ ■■ 

purpose in future years, one of his sides told ECS, 

Utah's Gov, Calvin L, Rampton wants his state's entire ^portion of . 
revenue sharing«-$10.S million, per year--to be allocated for the state's 
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Nevada's Gov. D. N, C^^ike^ O^Callaghan also wants his state's total 
share— $3.8 nil lion per year--for additional support for elementary and 
secondary schools. 

North Dakota's new governor, Arthur A. Link, is seeking to boost his 
state's foundation aid program for elementary and secondary schools from the' 
current $52.7 million p^r bienniuii to $94.5 million per bienniura. And to 
help achieve this goal he hopes to use all the state's portion of the revenue 
sharing mone/--$9.3 million available this fiscal year and $16 million 
expected during the next two years. 

The ECS survey also discloses how governors in seven other states want 
to use a portion of their state's share for education: 

. Pennsylvania— $43 million of $115 million available for the current 
fiscal year has already been assigned to public schools by an act of the 
legislature, as requested by Gov. Milton Shapp. Kext year some of the 
revenue sharing funds are expected to be used to expand education for handi- 
capped children. 

. Montana- -$1 million out of the state's first payment of $3,381,910 
is recommended for vocational education. . However, in the years 1974 and 1975 
the funds, which will total $18.5 million for two years, will be sought for 
institutional *aid, mostly noneducational. 

- New Jersey— $40 million of the state's total allocation of $55 million 
is recommended for increased state support this year to local school districts « 

. Virginia— $30.4 million is recommended^for elementary and secondary 
schools during the school year 1973-74. It will coae from a total of *$85 million 
in revenue sharing made available for the J972-74 budget. and it will be used 
mostly to help equalize the expenditures between poor and wealthy school • 
districts. This is a policy many states are considering as the result of 
court rulings requiring an end to the vast Eaps in par- pupil expenditures 
between wealthy and poor school districts within a state. 
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. Ceorgia— $56 million of the state's total allocation of $91.5 million 
for the next 2 1/2 years is recommended for education. The breakdowr.: 
$34.5 million for local school district const ruclion and for the construction 
of early childhood education classroor.s; $1^5 million for new college 
facilities; $10 nillion to the state scholarship conunission for student aid 
grants . 

. Ohio- -5 34. 3 r»illion out of the state's total' of $92.3 million for 
the current fiscal year is recommended for construction and equipping 
facilities for vocational education. 

. Washington— $36.9 million of the state's revenue sharing total of $100 
oillion for the 1973-75 biennial budget would go directly to support public 
schools; an additional $55 million from revenue sharing would aid schools 
indirectly by helping to reduce property taxes. 

The fiJTSt revenue sharing payment to New Vork — $196 mi 11 ion- -has ^n 
placed ii; the state's genexal fund, state officials told ECS. They point 
out, however, that approximately 45 per cent of the general fund goes to 
education, so indirectly a portion of the revenue sharing money will 
eventually go to support public education. A similar approach is expected 
in many states. 

State officials are quick to warn the public that revenue sharing funds 
don't necessarily mean that the states will now be receiving more federal 
funds for education—or for anything else. They point out that possible 
reductions in aid for specific education programs, as now being considered 
by the Nixon Administration, could easily result in actually less federal 
education funds for states in the next fiscal year, despite the availability 
of the new revenue sharing money. 

One Stat 3 official, who wished to remain anonymous, told ECS that 
general revenue sharing is the "greatest hoax" of the year because it 
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misleads the public into believing that more federal funds aj.y Gvailabla 
to the states. "They give it with one hand and take it away quietly with 
another j" he said. "My state," he added, "will probably end up with 
considerably less this year," 

Wendell H. Pierce, ECS executive director, sayo use of general revenue 
sharing offers the states "a groat opportunity to strengthen state education 
leadership and state depai^.ments of education. It;is the first step in 
the shifting of priority-setting from the fedexal to state governments, 
a move the states have been seeking for years." Pierce added: "Hveryone-- 
including those who oppose giving more authority to states^-will be 
watching closely to see how well they do the job." 

Meanwhile, at the federal level state education leaders are being urged 
by Sidney P. Mariand, assistant secretary for education in the Department 
of Health, Education and l^'clfare, to seek revenue sharing funds for education. 
"Start negotiating wi^h your legislatures and governors j" he advis,cd the 
Council of Chiet State School Officers. N'ui^erous state education leaders 
have urged similar action. 

ECS, a Denver-based nonprofit organization supported by 45 states 
and territories, works with the states to advance their education programs 
at all IcvelS'-preschool through higher education. 

-30- 
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Senator Domixick. You have said, and unfortunately I did not 
catch the whole thing, as to what portion of nonpublic school students 
this bill might be of assistance. 

Mr. Wkinbkkgkk. I did not say what proportion, because I do not 
really know, although there may be othei's here that do. What I said 
was that the bill provides that the benefits of the bill must be avail- 
able to nonpublic school students and so utilized by the States, unless 
the State law prevents that. In that event, then the Secretary of 
Hcalthj Education^ and Welfare is directed to make provision for 
the application of the benefits to nonpublic school students and to 
utilize a portion of the State's share for that purpose, to insure that 
tliey will share in the benefits of this bill. , 

Senator Dominick. Ldt me be specific so I can understand a little 
better. Let us take vocational education again because I happen to 
think this is a good program. 

What does that vnean in terms of this bill ? Will other nonpublic 
schools be entitle^" to funds for vocational education students? 

Mr. Weinei^^iOeh. I think, fii-st of all, it is not a new provision or 
mechanism. It is substantially what is in titi^ I of the ESEA now. 
What it would mean would be the result you would end up with 
would be that the benefits for vocational education would be equally 
felt by both public and nonpublic school students, and if the State 
law prevented a State doing that, then we would try to do it for them 
and the result would come out the same in. the sense that their State's 
share would be utilized for this purpose. 

Ui*. Marland may want to add something to that. 

Mr. Marland. An illustration would be as you have drawn on 
vocational education for your question, that equivalent services, I 
think, is the kind of language we would prefer to use rather than 
distribution of Federal dollai*s. We have learned from our title I 
experience and our title III experience that equivalent services is more 
compatible under the constitutional constraints, but with the reality 
of the local situation. 

For example, it would not be uncommon under the extensions of this 
bill to reach children that are not now being reached, both handi- 
capped and vocational education, by havhig services provided, that 
would mean in the case of vocational education of liaving young 
people come from the local middle schools, or from the local parochial 
schools or other nonpublic schools, to the laboratories and snops and 
other resources of the local public schools, without any interruption 
whatsoever in their eligibility. 

Whereas now this has to be negotiated and frequently has not 
materialized. 

The hi'.y would require equivalent serviuU^. Now indeed it might 
be more efficient to establish such services operated by the public 
schools at the site of the nonpublic school. 

This would be less likely oecause of the capital cost implied. 

Senator Dominick. Now the staff tells me that most of the pa- 
rochial schools do not have vocational education programs now. 

Mr. Marland. That is correct. 

Senator Dominick. All those parochial schools, the students in it, 
are tliey entitled to go to public school for vocational education serv- 
ices for training and so on? '\\niat does that do to the budget of tfe 
local school? 
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Mr. iL\ULAND. Well, the resources of this bill would serve all of those 
children affected. I might add that at this stage of our history, the 
dollars for^ appropriations from Congress to the States for vocational 
education are very substantially overmatched already at the State 
and local level by the order of 3 or 4 to 1. 

Therefore, we would assmne that the incentive implicit in this 
authority would say that the local school district would indeed find 
ways to provide vcoational education foi* all those wanting it from the 
nonpublic schools, and we would encourage it. 

Senator Dominick . This colloquy has been very helpful. 

I have one more question, Mr. Chairman, and then I will bo quiet. 

I have before me a sheet — I do not Joiow where it cr^.me from — ^^show- 
ing all 50 States and shov/ing how many gain or lose money in the 
operation of tliis revenue sharing bill. As I look at my own State, and 
I imd that we lose money in 1974, we presumably gain money in 1975. 
How does that occur ? 

Mr. Mari/And. It would help us. Senator, if wc Imew what documents 
you were dealing with. There have been some erroneous guesses made. 

Senator Dominick. It is simply a sheet showing whether you gain or 
lose money, not the amount. I do not know where that came from. 

Mr. Marland. I think this is a popular journal that made some pre- 
liminary estimates and we would probably prefer to deal with actual 
figures. 

Mr. Ottina. Tlie question you ask. Senator, I can give you a hypo- 
thetical reason. Since there is no particular dollars yet associated 
witli 1975, it has to remain hypothetical. I think the effect that you are 
noticing is the effect that during 1074 foi* title I, both State and local 
education agencies are held harmless to the 1973 level, so the formula 
itself for disadvantaged does not truly operate at levels being proposed 
for 1974, since it is essentially the 1973 level that is being proposed for 
1974. 

In 1975 if we distributed the same amount of money or in 1974, if 
held liarmbss was not into effect, the States would be receiving funds 
commensurate Tvlth their definition of disadvantaged under Ovshan- 
sky^ and I would guess that perhaps Colorado would show an increases, 
and that is why you see an increase. 

SAFA also would go up during the 2 years. 

Senator Domin7/.gk. To me that is clear as mud, but it is a good 
effort. 

I wonder if you could do tliis for the committee, which I think wo ;dd 
bo helpful, to show us how the States are going to come out. 

Mr. Mauland. The Secretary offered earlier to submit for the 
record a State by State analysis of 1074 without any information yet 
predicted on 19y5. 

Mr. Weinberger. Bearing in mind that in 1974 the biggest piece of 
a bill has the hold-harmless clause in it, so there will be no less for 
disadvantaged than there is at present. The 1973 figure has to be com- 
pletely hypothetical l>eca'a;Be obviously the total for each State depends 
on the total amount. No one has any idea at the moment. 

Senator Do:minick. This ])articular sheet, I might say, showb that 
my State, and I am sure this is true of most of them, goes down in im- 
pacted area aid because of the elimination of category B. 
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Mr. Weixhergkh. Impact aid is down, but tliat is tlic function of this 
bill. That is as a result of the decision not to heave category B. 

Senator Do:\iinick, I understand that. Aid for vocational education 
goes down in both years, and supporting services goes up, now that 
practically does not lit witli tlie information I have from the school 
people. I do not know wheixi tliis sheet came from as I said. 

Mr. Wkixuergkr. There is a great deal of unreliable information 
floating around about this bill. 

Senator Dominick. That is all I have. 

Senator Pkll. Senator Hathaway. 

Senator Hathaway. Mr. Seci-etary, you may have answered this. 
There are.30 programs being replaced ? 
Mr, Wkinhergrk. Thirty-two. 

Senator Hathaway. There will be five categorical progmms? 

Mr. Wktnrekgfr. Five broad areas in which the funds can De spent 
with considerable flexibility as Di*. Marland and Dr. Ottina indicated 
between those areas. 

Senator Hathaway. You mean 27 pro<i:rams that were previous cate- 
gorical aid programs which have beon eliminated and left up—: — 

Mr. Wkixbeijgkh. There will be 32 eliminated and substituted for 
them will be five areas: the handicapped, the disadvantaged, voca- 
tional education, impact aid, and the supporting services and materials. 

Senator Hathaway. Those cover the 82 that are eliminated ? 

Mr. Weinhkrgkr. That is coriMJct. 

^ Senator Hathaway. Within those five categories a certain amount of 
discretion is left to tlie States ? 
Mr. Weinberger. Very substantial. 

Mr. Marland. We do not even call them categories. They aro. areas 
of national concern, whicli Congi^css has established over the yeai^, 
and which we feel sliould be sustained, but they are not categories in 
the sense of legislated specifics. 

Senator Hatifaway. I agree with you in pait, that the local school 
districts probably have a better idea of what their needs are, at least 
to a certain extent, but one of the reasons for the Elementaiy and 
Secondary Education Act, which as you know was enacted in 1965, 
was because the local school districts were not doing the job that they 
should have been doing, and that the proportion of Federal money as 
a percentage of most local school budgets was not very great. I haUi 
to see the injection of ideas that came about as a result of the act being 
terminated at this time, especially with a bill 3ike this, that apparently 
has no termination date with respect to authorisations. It just goes 
on forever, 

jMr. WiciNBEiuiKS. It is recommended for a permanent change. TJiat 
is certainly true, Senator. I do not think there is an;^ reason to suppose 
that innovation or experimentation or good administration would^ be 
lost by the adoption of this bill. We think quite the contrary. 

We think a great deal of time, effort, and manpower was lost in the 
preparation of all the ai)plications and the review of them and the 
revisions and a great deal of time consumed. It was done, I am sure, 
with perfect good will and with very liigh motive. I think there were 
some good tlxings that did come out of it. 

But, after 5 or 7 yeai-s of operatioK, the way it wa^v finally beginning 
to work was that you would have a fe\v districts tfcat Ixicame skilled 
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in knowing wlnit kind of appli^iations would he approved, getting 
funds that were perhaps more than actually needed and a lot of areas 
where this skill was not possessed, hut where the need was gi^eat, not 
getting the moneys. It was designed to try to eliminate that kind of, 
as wesee it, unnecessary partof the system.* 

Senator HATUAWAy. It seems as if you are going ovei'board to do it. 
It seems some compromise arrangement eould'bo ihade where you still 
maintain a meclianism of idea genei'ation at the Fedei*al level, and a 
carrot-stick approacli as we liad in title III. 

Mr. WioixnKKGKu. We have the National Institute of Education. 
whicJi is new since then, of cour.se. wliic^i is designed to produce the 
best l)ene(it.s of research and development in the education Held at all 
levels, and we also have within tliis act a very sul)stantial amount of 
freedom for the States to do very much as they wish in the develoj)- 
ment of expei'imental ideas, bu<- 1 think you can get a situation in which 
it is recognized by .some .school district:; that a premium is paid on ca- 
periinentation and creativity .so they know how to draw u]) grant ap- 
plications. I think it is important that we have the funds going in a 
way that assures us. We are still going to l>e al)le to provide technical 
assistance and would cei^tainly expect to do that. 

Senator Hathaway. It seems if we could devise some way to 
eliminate grantsmanship and still preserve the carrot and stick 
approach 

Mr. Wjoixhkrgkr. We think we can under this bili. But tJie more 
categories, the more narrow* boundary lines you have, the more it 
seems to me you are going to force spendii?g of the Federal funds in 
a way that may not be best nor certainly not as perceived to meet the 
local pz'iorities. We think that local i^eople are better able to select 
priorities. Now this is not a ^general revenue-sharing bill. This says 
you do have to spend these Federal funds for these broad purposes. 

Those broad purj^oses are ones the disadvantaged and vocational 
and handicapped and all that we think are quite justified and that 
the chanceis are local school districts might not moke the effort that 
we would all like to see made in those fields. 

So we say emphatically that is not a general education bill. It is 
not a suppoit bill. It is designed to encourage and inci<iase the amount 
of resources in five areas where there has been identified to be a na- 
tional priority and need. 

But within that,, that is enough identification, when yon get down 
to the 32 programs, with all the conconnnitant noneducational work 
that has to go with it, to pry tlie inone.y out of Washington, you lose 
a lot. Wo have indicated and truly mean there may well be a lot of 
discussion in constructing a formula — this is not necessarily the final 
word at all. 

I indicated when I think you v'ere on the floor that we are alrG<ady 
in aome discussion with, Congressman Quie about some of the different 
kinds of factoids lie would like to grind into the formulas, and we 
would be verj^ happy to do that. 

But the basic idea of getting away from the 32 programs, the app?i- 
catioirx fomis, the delaj^s, the unceitainty, the matching funds, the 
wasted time and efi'ort, tliat is a pretty firm pait of this bill, and that 
we would like to kcei^. 
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Senator HAT^IA^\"AY. Would you consider a ro,^^sed title III ap- 
])rojic]i for part of tlio fniids. for example? 

Mr. Wkixukiuiki?. The title III ^vas siipi:)OScd to produce innova- 
tive and creative work. I have seen an iiwiw] lot of applications — it 
would be nov; in supi>oiting sei* vices. I Avas going to say I have seen 
an awful lot of a])plications that are labeled iiniovative and ci-eative, 
that get a. gi'ant, that I think thei'e is souie question as to hoAv much 
iiniovation oi* creativity actually I'esulted in direct benefit to the chil- 
dren. But there is room, plenty of room for that kind of thing within 
the 100 percezit di.scretion in the fifth broad area here. 

Senator Hathaway. That is if local .school districts want to come 



Ml*. WKiNftKRGKit. Again the foi'cing of an application de.signed to 
produce innovation and ci'eativity is no guarantee you are going to 
get it. That is Avhat I am saying. That is what I think is the result-^ — 

Senator IlATirAWAY. If we ]ust .say 41 pei'cent can be used for sup- 
porting services, they do not ha^•e to spend any of that amount on now 
ideas? 

Mr. WriTNiucuoEit. That is rigiit. I am not one to believe that the local 
.school districts are so eager to get away from expei;iineutotion. crea- 
tivity — I think they are as eager to find now things as we are. We do 
have'a National Institute of Education whose .sole purpose is to assist 
with this along with technical assistance programs. 

Senator ITatttaway. I think we had tiiat. .something comparable to 
it pi'ioi' to 1905, ami yet the nnmbor of innovative ideas was not veiy 
great. 

Ml'. Wkixukkokh. I do not know that there are a gveat many inno- 
vative ideas around. Wo. have spent quite a lot of money years 
in title V. which is designed to strengthen the State departments of 
education, and C ha^'e the most serious po.ssible question which is 
another way of saying frankly it does not work with that pix)^rain. 
I think what has happened to a very considerable extent is the States 
have taken t'r<is money, they have '•'strengthened'^ the State depart- 
ments of education by paying salaries that they would otherwise 
have paid with State funds, and saying, look, Ave complied with title 
Y. We did not get anything out of it as the National Government, 
and I do not think schoolchildren did. 

Senator Hathaway, ^^^\[it are our national priorities? We know, 
for example, almost 80 percent of high school graduates today grad- 
uate without any skill Avhatsoever. We are almost at a .stage now simi- 
lar to the time of Sputnik in that respect. I think a lot of the reason 
that Japan, for example, is gaining on us very rapidly is because we 
ai'e not imparting the .skills to bur ^students during the first 12 
yeai*s . 

Mr. Weinuergk>^> We do not disagree with that nnalysi.s. Dr. Marland 
has spent an awful lot of time and effort developing career education 
idea, and I am .sure he could tell you briefly about some of the things 
he thinks are in place now that will help dea5 with this gap that you 
correctly idinitify. 

Mr. Marland. ^Ve are very suppoli:i^•e of the proposition )'ou have 
i;tated, Senator. We would see over the next 2 or 3 years a very marked 
increase in what we call career education, which is concerned with all 
young people in school and in postsecondaiy education. We would see 
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tlie resources of vocational education in part bein^ used for develop- 
mental work in States and local communities as they are now being 
used in virtually cA'ery State to deA^elop models which are niajor 
reforms that get aAvay from the traditional vocational education,^vhich 
had to do pretty mucli Avith the crafts and trades. 

We see vocational as something much larger than th.at under the 
career education terminology, and Ave would say adecting virtually 
every young person. And resources now before us, inchiding, I hope, 
the funds we would seek in the future would build upon these models 
now in place. We do not think they are ready yet to be univei'salized. 

We have five major experiments ^^oing on linder the National Insti- 
tute of Education. Every Stato under che jurisdiction of Dr. Ottina's 
office now has limited developmental moneys for this model building. 
We would hope that in 2 or 3 years we would have a very substantial 
case to be nuvde just for what you are suggesting. 

Senator TlATirAWAY. Thank you. Let me ask another question. With 
respect to the amount of money that you are sugfjcsting be authorized 
and appropriated, about $2.7 tillion, how does this compare Avith the 
amount apj^ropriated last year the amount spent last year, the amount 
authorized last year- for all the pirograms that you are replacing? 

jMr. Weinberger. I do not have the authorization figures, but I 
am sure someone here does. In 1072, the a])propriation for these pro- 
grams AA-as $3.08 billion and the difl'erence is entirely, as I undej.'stand 
it, in the recommendation that aa-c do not continue the part B impacted 
aid program, Avhich has not as I say, anything to do Avitli this^bill, but 
AA'hich is a decision totally independent of tliis bill. 

But your totals come out less because the impacted prograyn under 
this bill or itideed under any program cousiGteut Avith the President's 
reconmiendation will be substantially loAver. 

[The information subsequently supplied folloAA's:] 
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Sen atoiv Hath A\vAV. Tliat is the only difference? 

Mr. Wkixjjeroick. Yes, sir. There are variations. TJie school liuich 
prog-ram. is addedj the library program is discontinued, and title V, 
the one I Jneiitioiied a moment ago, tliat is strengthening of State 
school superiiitendents. 

Senator Hathaway. How does it compare with the amount actually 
spent? 

Mr. Weinbi^ugku. Well, the amount S23ent and amount appropriated 
in 1072 — I assume this is the same as the one I nientionecl — $3.08 bil- 
lioii, and the comparable total for the Better Schools Act would be 
$2.7 billion, so that there would be roughly $220 juillion — no, $280 
million and the bulk of that is in the part B iinpact aid money with 
these variations tliat I mentioned before, tJie library program of about 
$75 million and the title V provisions. 

Senator Hathaway. Last year you are saying the amount appro- 
priated and the amount sj^ent were the same? 

Mr. WiiiXBiiHOKK. I am saying last year the ainount appropriated 
was higher because it included more for impacted aid. 

Senator Hathaway. Wei'e the amounts last year appropriated by 
Congress spent by the administration? 

Mr. WwiNBERGKii. Yes. We spent all the 

Senator Hathaway. $3.08 billion ? 

Mr. Weinbergioh. Yes. 

Mr. Marland. If I may add. Senator Hathaway, to the Secretary's 
response, if you are doing the arithmetic wliioli shows a reduction in 
these items, it should be added that there are signiiicant increases hi 
other i^arts of the Education Division's budget Avliich tend to bring 
in a budget that is at least at the approximate level of last y^ear. for 
example, thei^e are very large incretxses for the National Institute of 
Education, large increases f oi* postsecondiU'y eduration, large increases 
for institutional aid to developing colleges, so that there is an off- 
setting effect with a net at the time of scaT*co resources that sustains 
the administration's cojnniitment to about the present, le^^el of edu- 
cation altogether. 

Senator Hathaway. Did you say prepare authorization for these 
programs 

Mr. Marland. We would have to develop that for the program. We 
do not have authorizations with us. . 

Senator Hathaway. Now the poverty level as defined in this act 
is really left discretionary with the Secretary, is it not? 

Mr. WEiNiiKRGi'iR. I vAnk the direction is to use these formulas, 
which first of all aj^ply 1970 dat-a, .^he size of the family and whether 
it is a rural or urban family, recognizing for the first time the differ- 
ences in cost of living between these two areas. 

The definition, educationally deprived children, does iiiive an open 
ended definition, but the criteria that we would expect to use are the 
ones that I have indicated. 

Senator Hathaway. On page 25 a family with an income heUow 
poverty level meaTis a family Avith poveity status as deterjuined by 
the Secretary- 



Mr. Weinberger. On the basis of criteria prescribed- 



Senator Hathaway. Or approved by him. It is wholly discretionary 
^itli the Secretary. 
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Mr. Weinu'cirgeu. Tne language leaves it that way. The criteria 
we expect to Mse are the ones we liave described. I would not object 
coo much to some narrowing of that. As I say, what we plan to use 
are these criteria. I do think some flexibility is desirable, because 
there is a lot of work being done in this field, and it is desirable to 
take advantage of latci' technologj^ — just as we think this Oi*shansky 
formula is somewhat more accurate or realistic than existing ones, 
because it takes in account different family expenditure requirements 
between rural and urban situations. 

Senator Hathaway. Do I take it from what yoii said that if the 
Quie foi:iniila or modification thereof — and I am working with Mr. 
Quie on something along that line — wero adopted, say, even in com- 
mittee before anything is done with respect to this act, that you 
would be willing to take that in lieu of the poverty level factor? 

Mr. WKiNiiKROKU. I am not really able to make a commitment of 
that at this time. We certainly are working with him and we think he 
has seme interesting ideas in connt tion with it. But we have nego- 
tiation^'. underway with him. We have also indicated, r^nd mean it, that 
we wo\i]d be willing to discuss and consider and negotiate different 
formula changes throughout the bill. 

But basically wliat we are trying to do — and there may be lot bet- 
ter ways to do it than our formulas — what we are trying to do is in- 
sure that the fimds go to the people in areas of greatest need and that 
we enmass sometkang approaching a critical mass of dollars behind 
the educationally disadvantaged. 

Senator Hatjiaway. Woidd you say this is impoundment-proof, 
legislation? 

Mr. Weinberger. I do not know that anything is. 

Senator Hathaway. Would all the moneys be spent, even if wo 
raise it about 2.7? 

Mr. Weinbkrger. I would not want to anticipate court decisions or 
executive bi'anch requests on that subject. 

Senator Hatha way. I take it the executive .branch is willing to 
spend 2.7? 

Ml". WKTNnRRGRit. Ycs, sii\ That is clearly set forth in the budget 
and our presentation, and I think there is no question about that. 

Senator Hathaavay. You do not want to commit yonrself to any- 
thing higher than that ? 

Mr. Weinbrrger. I do not feel I have authority any longer to do 
that. 

Senator Hathaway. Wliat was the basis for arriving at your im- 
]Dact aid formula? I agree with you by the way that the impact aid 
formula ha"? to be changed. I am trying io work on it myself. It seems 
that the 60 percent was a figure just taken out of ^he air, and that 
there ought to be some way of actually measurin.? Federal impact 
iijjon different areas of the Nation, who in the B category should be 
reimbursed and who in some instances in the A category should be 
reimbursed to f he extent you want to reimburse them. 

Mr. Ottina, It was'not merely picked ont of the air. What we were 
looking at was a rationale for the A child, tlie rationale being that he 
lives on Fedii al propeity and tlierefore the local school district can- 
not colled taxiis to suppoit the local schools. What we did was look 
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lit the percentage of contribution across the Nation tliat locals made 
to siipijoit of schools. It is less than ()0 percent. 

Mr. WKixiiKRGKK. It is designed to substitute what would be raised 
by propeity tax. ^vei-e it chargeable to people who live oji a. FcmIcitiI 
base, aud lience do not pay propejxy tax. 

Senator ITatkawav. In some cases I suppose the Fedei-al installation 
could actually enhance the tax base to the comniuuity by atti-acting 
more people into it, spending more money for sales t^),xes, ct cetera ? 

Mr. WKmiiKRGKK. Yes. Tliere have been proposals in the past that 
reconnnejidcd elinitinatioh of both cate/.^oi-y A and cat<igory li. Tliis 
tinio the President ivilt category 13 was the proper category. 

Mr. MAR'^>iVND. If yon look at the total United States, tlie median 
amount which tlie local districts raise is about 51 percent, mostly from 
their local tax base. Therefore, 60 percent is consciously attended to 
take cai-o of what might be variants from that median. 

Mr. OrriNA. It may be helpful -to have before yon a table showing 
how much State by State comes from local versus State, if that would 
be useful to you. 

Senator JIatitaway. I presmne you are open to sn<j<restioii to change 
that formula, to make it more realistic, if it is possiole fo!' this com- 
mittee to do so. 

Mr. Mauland. Wo arc, as the Sccretai*y has invited. 

Senator Hatjiaway. How did you come to the conclusion t])iit the 
only mandatoi-y subjects arc going to be basic language and jnath? 
I think you said 75 percent of the money that goes to disadvantaged 
would have to be spent that w i^y ? Was that the basis of 

Mr. Weinberger. That comes out of evahuition studies. Dr. Marland 
and Dr. Ottina could go 5:syto details about those, but the basic idea is 
that there should not be a neglect of this kind of education, of educa- 
tionally deprived people, becaijse tliis is the most basic thing of all. 

Mr. MariwVNd. The evidence of our illiteracy among disadvantaged 
people is very discouraging, Senator. We feel that all learning derives 
ultunately upon competence of language arts and in mathematics, and 
for these two basic siibjects, not meaning to neglect the othei-s at all 

.Senator Hathaway. The othei's are left up to local discretion? . 

Mr. Marf.and. Yes, where the greatest bulk of the money is still, 
obviously. In other words, if we are paying $300 per child, as critical 
mass, that is on top of anyAvliere from $700 to $1,200 per child. New 
York City would be about $1,400 jjer child. So the add-on is merely 
to insure v^-^i'; concentration of 75 percent of these resources on those 
two subjects. To make sure that is done, it does not disparage history, 
physical ediication, career education, many other things that the school 
is doing, but M*e ask that these moneys, unlike the history that we have 
had with title I, be clearly concentrated on wliat Ave call basic skills 
which are substantially language arts, which include spelling, reiidihg, 
writing, along with mathematics. 

Senator Hathaway. Will you make a study available to the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. ISIarland. We already agreed to do that. 

Senator Hatuaavay. Thanlc you very much. 

Senator Mondale. Have you got any^ updati^^g since that last study ? 

Mr. Marland. We have some individual iocords of States. 
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Senate xdale. Can you add tJiat? 
Mr. MAi>i.AXi). Wo will be liappy to. 

[The inl'onniition referred to had not been supplied when tliis 
volume went to press.] 

Senator Mondalk, As I undei-stand it, you are asking for $270 mil- 
lion this year to fund the emergency school program. 

Mr. Wkinbeuger. $271 million ; yes, sir. 

Senator Mokdalk, Could you submit n table indicating where — in 
what communities — this n^oney has been spent in the past, and in what 
cimounts ? 

Mr. Marland, This is the fii-st year, 

Mr. Ottina. Point of clarification, you are talking about the 1073 
programs ? 

Senator MoxDArjc. The ESAP program has had a peculiar life now 
for about 2^/^ years, 
Mr. Matiland. That is a different prograsn. 

Senator Mondaltc, Yes; just tell me where the money was spent 
under the pi'cvious program, whem it is being spent nncler this pro- 
gram, and whether it is the position of the Depai1:ment to have that as 
a national program, and not a regional program? 

Mr. Marland. We see it as a national program. We will be able to 
givti you, if yo\i wish, the distributions of ESA currently in 1978, 
backed up by the previous yeai*s of emergency school assistance 
program. 

Senator Mondale. It is my impression that when a school is under 
stress because of desegregation, this fimding, arriving at the right time, 
can he very, veiy helpful. I would hope that you would look at it 
nationally, because I think it is clearly a national problem, Wlien 
districts throughout the country ask for these funds, they ai-c making 
good faith effort that thoy in fact will get some help to fulfill their 
programs, . 

IVIi*. Ottina, Senator, the foi-miila itself for the basic portions has a 
State-by-State distribution, and so that iziitially the applications are 
competnig within the State. 

Senator Mondau:, Do we have those fornnilas in the record ? 

Mr, Ottina. We can provide them. I did not waAt to leave you 
the impression that it was one single amount of money that did not 
have 

Senator Mondai.k. The program is also intended to be available for 
private school integration. Has any juoney been spent on any private 
schools today ? 

Mr, Ottina, None that I am aware of. 

Mr, Mahland, I am not sure weliavc an}^ applications. 

Senator Mondalk, Some of the most hopeful exauiples are in private 
schools, and where they are making good faith efforl", I would like to 
see them receive assistance. This is clearly permissible un.der the 
legislation, 

Mr, ILvnr^AND. The statutes clearly encourage this. Onr guidelines 
encourage it. ^ 

Senator jMondat.k. I v;ould hope that we could see some movement 
there. Now, one of your fornnilas in the distribution involves a double 
count for single ^ear in the school districts whicli are undergoing 
economic integration. 

O 
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Mr. Wkinbkugkr. This is designed, Senator, to try to remove any 
discouragement tliat there miglit be to a school that has a majority 
of cliildroii from tlie economically disadvantaged or educationally disr 
iidvantaged groups for moving; to schools that do not have such a 
majority. It is felt that for one year, ii there is an allowance to lx>th 
schools, the school from which the child moves or school to which ho 
moves, that tliere will be removed some existing discouragement for 
such a move. That is the reason for it 

I hope it is right. 

Senator Moxdalk. Would you pay any of the moving expens&s ? 
Mr. Wkinukkgku. I do not think that is contemplated. We arc not 
talking frequently with moves that require moving expenses. 
Senator Mondalk. If there were? 

Mr. Weinbkivgich. We have not in the education bills before got 
into relocation costs, and I think that would be quite a major policy 
decision. 

Mr. Marland. There is, we feel, a disincentive toward mobility on tlio 
part of young people to have a better mix of economic and educational 
conditions, so long as they give them — well, may be rewarded in terms 
of Federal aid by the count of number's. We are simply removing that 
disincentive by making it payable to both school houses that may be 
party to such amove. ^ 

Senator Mondaij:, Have you made any estimates as to how much 
money might Ije spent in this 1-ycar double comit ? 

Mr. Weinbeugeu. I have not. Mr. Ottina has, 

Mr. Oti'ina. We have only some very prelLtninary estimates, which 
we woidd be happy to supply for the record. 

Senator Mondale. AVould you supply them, because obviously this 
would come from some other progrs-ms. 

Mr. Ootina. Actually, Senator, it would only affect the distribu- 
tion within the State. 

Senator Mondale. That is right, but I mean if you have one com- 
munity that does thisy they :vill get a double count. 

Mr. Otona. You ai'e^uite riglit. 

[The information referred to had not been supplied when this 
volume went to prcr^.] 

Mr, Weinbeidser. We think th.ero are sufficient safeguards within 
the utilization of the funds by the iocai school district and Slate 
agency to prwent any artificial attemj)t to benefit fi'om this. 

There is thought to be a real disincentive and discouragf.ment from 
the school itself to allow a clxild who is in a school with a n\ajority of 
people who ai*e educationally disadvantaged to move. We want to re- 
move that if it is there* 

I do not think anybody can ^-uarantc^> that it will w^ork. But if tliere 
is this disincentive tliere, it seems entirely proper to me to try to remove 
it and try this out for this i>eriod. 

Senator Mondale.. As you know. Emergency School Aid Act has a 
section that seeks to encourage imd support this very thing. I do not 
know whether it is a better tool or not, out that is the idea behind it. 

One finjj question on the budget. I addressed the National School 
Board Association Convention the other day^ and they estimate that 
the budget for next year ])rovides $295 million less for elementary and 
secondary schools than this year's budget. In addition, it includes a 
$200 million reduction in school lunch for a total reduction of $495 
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million in Federal spending for support of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Mr. WiciNBKRGKR. I am ceitainly not av/are of any rcdnction in the 
school lunch progmni, Senator. There is a reduction, as we have said 
many times, because we ai'e not fimding the categoiy "B" impacted aid 
program, so there is no question that there is a reduction there, but 
we think it is a justified and a sound reduction. I am not awaro of any 
other, except the ones that we mentioned a moment ago, the so-called 
strengthening of State sui^erintendei^t^s and $75 million for tho libraiy 
subsidy. 

Senator Moxdalk. How much did we spend or will ■\ve s]:)end in the 
current fiscal year for all public school expenditures under OE ? 
Mr, Wkinhejickr. Mr. Marland. 

Mr. Marlaxd. All expenditures under OE, including higher 
education ? 

Senator Moxoali:. Public elementary and secondary 

Mr. Ottina. Was the figure you quotoci $275 million ? 
Senator Moxdalk. $295 million. 

Mr. Wkinukrgku. The figure I had a moment ago was Nvithout that, 
and keeping the impacted aid and other things, the figure would be 
$3,084 billion. The great bulk of that is impacted aid money. 

Mr. OiTiNA. I can der ^^be for you whem the $275 million differ- 
ence might come from, if that would be helpful to you. 

The comparison here is between the $2,771 bullion and the Presi- 
dent's budget. One hundred and tweutv-tAvo million Avonld co\m. froui 
SAFA '«B". 

Senator Mondalk. That is impact aid ? 

Mr. Ottina. Approximately $24 million would come from hardship 
provisions of the impacted aifl. Ninety juillion wniid come from title 
II, $38 million would co,)ne from title V, and $1.5 million would come 
from NDEA title III. That would amount to approximately $276 mil- 
lion in total. That might be a comparison that someone was trying to 
provide for you. sir. 

Senator Monhale. What about the National School Board which 
said you are cutting $2 million out of school lunch ? 

Mr. ]\L\nLANn. I tliink what they may ha referring to is a proposal 
In this budget that the school lunch allowance not relating to poor 
children, but to all childi'en, at about 8 cents per child no longer bo 
categorically established under the Department of Agriculture, but 
that it be used as a paH of the resources for general support of 
education. 

Mr. Weinbkrger. It is not being reduced. It is being freed of a rc- 
ciuirement that it be spent for lunches on all pupil*^ ix^gardless of 
income. 

Senator IMondale. How do you fetl about the question of the pro- 
ductions that stem from inflation? Do you take a guess at ^-percent 
inflation this year, say you hold the line, that is almost $150 million 
cut in the value of dollai-s being spent on elementary and secondary 
schools 

Mr. Weinberger. There is a A*ery substantial saving that will occur 
to local school districts if they do net have to raise matching funds, if 
tliey do not have to employ the people to make applications and to 
revise them, and if they do not have to wait for the money. The pres- 
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cnt value of tlie money and tlie cliniinatioii of all these nonproductive 
expenditures ve(|[uii ed under the S2 narro\v categories would go quite 
a ways, I think, toward covering that. 

Senator Moxavuc. We havo been tcAd tliat one of the reasons tlie 
defense budget is rising so rapidly is that we havo to adjust for iiiHa- 
tion. 

Mr. Wkinbkhgkk. Adjustment for inflation in the defense bud^^et is 
a very specific visible thing. That is because of salary iiici*eas(\s, they 
have gone up so I'apidly, which is the price of all-volunteer anned 
forces, which is the price of eliminating a lot of the dissension ana 
turmoil in the country when We had the draft. Tlvat is- eliminated 
now, and it does mean that 57 percent of the defens^^ budget is going 
for payit)ll, which is a great deal more than goes for payroll in other 
countries, so that we are not getting as nuich defense activity or 
strength, but we are ^^Athig a lot higiicr-salaried Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

Senator Monoall\ Tlianlc you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

I found, as you know, the shoit title you selected for your bill a little 
disturbing. I noticed that the budget for elemental^ and secondary 
education is less than that which was appropriated by Congress for 
fiscal year 1&7;J. Now do you think that the reduction in appropriation 
under revenue sharing is going to produce better education, better 
schools ? 

Mr. Weinbekgek. It will be spent for education. Senator, not for 
applications, not for grantsmanship, not for waiting, not for Federal 
Government people going thi ough a lot of useless review exorcises and 
revisions. 

I think you would get more for your money from the point of view 
of education than you do now, because you would eliminate a lot of 
noneducational requirements that are inherent in the 32 progmms that 
wo now confront. 

Senator Pell. This may have como out duriiig one of the moments 
when I was away, but what percentage of the rrcsident's categorical 
programs, or the dollai*s spent in them, are spent in grantsmanship 
and paperwork? 

Mr. Weinbeuoek. I suppose it is hard to quantify pre<,2sely. Maybe 
Mr. Marland and Mr. Ottina have a guess. I hav^i a guess. 

Mr. Marland. First, we have calculated literally thousands of man- 
years 

Senator Pell. You have got millions of man-years available. 

Mr. Marland. There are man-years in all levels of government. Fed- 
eral, State, and local, and the percentage I would guess — this would 
have to be a guess — would be somewhere between 5 and 7 percent of 
the cost because they are by and large high-salaried l^eople, doing 
this managerial administrative type of work, at whatever level super- 
imposed upon the system because of our many categorical programs. 

5laybo John has a closer <?ucss. 

Mr. Ottina. I would a^jree with that 
. Senator Pell. Historically, you know. Congress has used category 
aid programs to highlight areas of specific need. This I guess 
has been particularly the case in connection with the disadvantaged 
and handicapped. Now there are those who contend that the efforts 
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of our school system in these two areas would not liave occuri-ed with- 
out encouragement of the Federal Government. 

Do you think under your bill, without the incentive that the FedtM'ft] 
Government has, using the categorical approach, that these two groups, 
the disadvantaged and liandicappevl, who are very weak from the 
point of political nmscle with the local governments. mayoi*s, and 
oven with the Governoi-s, that they will continue to get the same kind 
of treatment they receive under the categorical approach. 

Mr. Weinukugkh. Yes. I do not have any doubt about it, Senator, 
because the bill says that they still have to. The bill does not get into 
general I'e venue shai'ing. The bill says that you would have to have 
the great bulk of tlK»se funds used foi' the disadvantaged and the same 
amount that is used for thehandicapiicd and for Nwational education. 
So that you would not have any elimination of the Federal Govern- 
ment's intei'est and concentiiition on those fields of concern. 

You would, however, have I think a far moi'c effective means of 
distributing and utilizing the funds because you eliminate all this 
wastage that goes with the application forms and the grantsmanship 
and everything else we have been mentioning this afteniooh. 

Senator Pell. IIow would you inonitor thes»? i)rograms to make sure 
they are really being used 

Mr. Wkinbkugkk. In the same way we monitor other programs, the 
same way wo monitoi' for civil rights enforcicment and all the rest. 
Wo would have, as I mentioned before, flie idea that fii-st of all we 
have a great many remedies that are set forth in the bill. We can 
withhohi We can sue to get i-efunds. We can ttike out against future 
advances the sums that mi-e found to be impi'operly spent. 

Wo would certainly have an audit procedure. We would have a 
great deal of reliance on the State's own audit procedure, becaus© it is 
very much to the State's advantage to nuike sure that it is being spent 
in accordance with Federal law, and any violations would be ot course 
very rigorously dealt with under the very adequate remedies of the 
bill. 

Actually it is more enforceable because there are fewer Federal 
steps to monitor. 

Mr. Marland. I would add. Senator, if I may, we would see the 
lole of the Office of Education as moving— as* the Secretary said 
earlier — mucli more strongly in the direction of technical assistance 
to preclude the likeliliood of erroi*s being made or misinterpretations 
of the law being permitted and therefore i^esulting in audits and other 
exceptions tliat are always difficult, but rather the outreach of the 
Office of Education providing technical assistance before trouble 
started would be one of our major indentions. 

Senator Pell. We have some other questions that will be submitted 
to be answered for the ref'^rd. The record will be kept open. Senator 
Williams has two si^ecinc o^j^e-stions. Senator Randolph has questions, 
and maybe more of my colleagues wUl have more questions and those 
will bo submitted as we move along. 

Do you have any reactions as of now to the education bill, general 
education bill, that I introduced which included a variety, S. 1539 

Mr. Weinberger. We have not had the time to analyze it, Senator, 
with the care it deserves, so I would hesitate to make comments on it 
at this time. 
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Senator Pelu Tlierc are some idc^s really put in for discussion pur- 
poses and some which we believe very intensely and we think we would 
warit to get that also int ) the public ball park, 

Mr. Weinbeugeu. Right. 

Senator Pell. We do want to be sure to jjive you a fair hearing. I 
think you will agree that we gave a fair hearing a year and a half ago, 
and maybe as you say this time it will liy, but we will give it the hear- 
ing, even if we as membei'S of the committee are hot sold on the 
approach. 

I guess wo really suffer philosophicfilly from the fact that if we 
raise the funds we really have a responsibility to follow tliose nickels 
and dimes right down and make sure tiuy are really being spent the 
way we want them spent. 

Mr. Weinueugeh. I do not think there is anything in the bill which 
precludes that at all, I think what we have tHed to devise hero is a 
more effective means of emphasizing the Federal Government's in- 
terest in these five broad areas. We believe we have accomplished that. 

But we certainly would not be interested in a situation in which 
States or scliool disti*icts are encouraged to si^end the jnoney for pur- 
pose,<5 not 3et out in the bill. 

Senator Pkll, I think perhaps you are more trusting tlxan we are. 

Mr. Weinberger. No; we just have the knowledge of our ability 
to enforce it. That is all. 

Senator Pell. Tliank you for your views very mucli indeed. 

Mr. Weinberger. TJ)ank you. 

[Additional informatioii *3upj7/lied for the record follows:] 
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COAUD OF COOPeR.'NTJVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES . 
NEW PALT2, NEW YORK 12561 



ADWINISTRAIlVE STAFF 

Phoni • 914 ■255-1400 c.«t,uti„> Om.<«« 

Of. t. Rooit 
Aiiitlani luMrlntsnHant 

Aiit, to Sut>*ilni»nclw«l (or But>r*f 
toult V, Cordon* 

L*On Gttntmt9. Oitaclor 
Data Procaiting 

M'^V "3 1 107*3 San»o»d 8«»ritalH. OH»Ct« 

' "^J' J *■ » J" f J Special Educaltofl 

Stavan f. DatmaM, 0>ra<lo> 
Vocaiior^al Etfucativn 



U.S. Senator Jacob K. Javits 

Senate Office HuildinK reK: Special Kducatlon Revenue 

V.ashinBton, D. C. 20530 Sharing yj,^ 

Dear Senator Javits: 

I have recently rcoeiVtid a summary of the above bill and 
hive reviewed It in the llnht of Its application in O'ir comniunity 
and th? State. The indlncrlnJ natu ui;e of vocational funds by 
, elenontary and secondary nchnolo (irrespective of the clause' 
concerning diaadvantaj^ed and handicapped) is indicative of the 
outmoded "shotf^un" approach. This secnent, that ^.'s the handi- 
capped, are beinfr serviced now. In fact, we are openinR another 
new profrram i'or mentally retarded in ."*;'ptember . We hope to 
prepare them for employment. 

?''urther, our placer:3nt of students having coripleted a trade 
sequence baa averaged better than 90% with at i^ast 75% entering; 
the occupation for which they were trained. 

V/e in tiew York State are rolling along very well and we 
can see no reason why federal vocational funds should be made 
available without catec*^rical rcntrictions . Vie have a Job to 
do and we are doinp: it well. Let's not do a mediocre Job for 
everybody, but rather continue the excellent Job for as many 
as we c?in. Othor neann .Such as continuing education, remedial 
education, re-traininp; , i)i,c,, can be implcnented to correct 
our past mistakes. In t^e neantimej l^t us contlniie the pre- 
ventative pro/jran which ip 'workinn so well» 

riease excuse the length of this letter, however, I feel 
kn explan-itlon Is in order. Thank you for your continuing 
Interest in our program. 

Yours truly, 

Michael )\, Aronica 
Director of Vocatlohal 
Education 



, Senator Pell. The committee is recessed subject to the call of the 
Chain 

[Whereupon at 4:40 p,m., the subcommittee was recesse(j subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 
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